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Romanian  Book  Production,  1770-1830* 

Alexander  Drace-Francis 

The  history  of  the  book  in  the  modern  period  was  for  a  long  time  presented 
as  a  narrative  of  the  progress  of  reason  and  enlightenment,  relatively  valid  for 
all  types  of  book  and  all  parts  of  the  world.1  Increased  reading  and  contact 
with  new  types  of  text  had  the  potential  to  cause  revolutions.2  For  Western 
Europe,  this  model  has  been  questioned  from  various  points  of  view:  the  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  viewed  as  a  manipulative  instrument  of  commerce  rather  than 
a  handmaiden  of  real  social  change;3  the  survival  of  traditional  world-views 
within  apparently  ‘modern’,  ‘bourgeois’  social  practice;4  lack  of  evidence  for  a 
genuine  expansion  of  the  reading  public;5  the  hidden  assumptions  (teleologi¬ 
cal,  Eurocentric)  behind  such  assertions;6  and  so  forth.7 

East  European  historians  of  the  development  of  literature  have  tended  to 
follow  the  Eisenstein  model,  and  give  great  importance  to  the  growth  of  pub¬ 
lications  of  any  kind  within  a  given  culture  as  an  autonomous  cause  of  social 
change.8  Even  work  that  criticises  claims  about  linear  progress  in  the  East  Eu- 


This  article  is  a  revised  version  of  pages  71-86  of  my  PhD  thesis  ‘Literature,  Modernity, 
Nation:  the  Case  of  Romania  (1830-1890)’  (University  of  London,  2001);  further  detail  on  the 
broader  context  of  Romanian  culture  in  the  period  may  be  found  therein.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  comments  made  on  various  drafts  by  Dennis  Deletant,  Wendy  Bracewell,  Peter  Siani-Davies, 
Peter  Mackridge,  Martyn  Rady,  Bridget  Guzner  and  the  members  of  the  Solanus  editorial  board; 
also  to  Lesley  Pitman  of  the  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies  Library  for  arranging 
for  me  to  view  General  Bawr’s  map  of  Moldavia. 

1  Elizabeth  L.  Eisenstein,  The  Printing  Press  as  an  Agent  of  Change:  Communications  and  Cultural 
Transformations  in  Early-Modern  Europe  (Cambridge,  1979-1983),  2  vols;  Fernand  Braudel,  Cap¬ 
italism  and  Material  Life,  1400-1800 ,  translated  by  Miriam  Kochan  (London,  1974);  Jack  Goody, 
The  Interface  between  the  Written  and  the  Oral  (Cambridge,  1987). 

2  Daniel  Mornet,  Les  origines  intellectuelles  de  la  Revolution  f rang aise  (1715—1787)  (Paris,  1933). 

3  Robert  Darnton,  The  Business  of  Enlightenment:  a  Publishing  History  of  the  ‘ Encyclopedie 
1775-1 800  (Cambridge,  MA,  London,  1979). 

4  Margaret  C.  Jacob,  The  Newtonians  and  the  English  Revolution  (Ithaca,  NJ,  1976). 

5  J-  J-  Kloeck  and  W.  W.  Mijnhardt,  ‘The  Eighteenth-Century  Reading  Revolution:  A  Myth?’, 
Seventh  International  Congress  on  the  Enlightenment  (proceedings  published  in  Studies  on 
Voltaire  and  the  Eighteenth  Century ,  CCLXIV,  Oxford,  1989),  pp.  645-651. 

6  Brian  Street,  editor,  Cross-Cultural  Approaches  to  Literacy  (Cambridge,  1993). 

7  For  reviews  of  the  literature,  see  James  Raven,  ‘New  Reading  Histories,  Print  Culture  and 
the  Identification  of  Change:  the  Case  of  Eighteenth-Century  England’,  Social  History ,  XXIII,  no. 
3,  Oct  1998,  pp.  268-287. 

8  G.  F.  Cushing,  ‘The  Birth  of  National  Literature  in  Hungary’,  Slavonic  and  East  European 
Review ,  XXXVIII,  1959-1960,  pp.  459^175;  Emil  Niederhauser,  The  Rise  of  Nationality  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe ,  translated  by  Karolv  Ravasz  (Budapest,  1981);  Hugh  Seton- Watson,  Language  and 
National  Consciousness  (London  1981);  James  F.  Clarke,  The  Pen  and  the  Sword:  Studies  in  Bulgar¬ 
ian  History  (Boulder,  CO,  1988);  Peter  Brock,  Folk  Cultures  and  Litde  Peoples:  Aspects  of  National 
Awakening  in  East  Central  Europe  (Boulder,  CO,  1992). 
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ropean  historiography  on  the  enlightenment  tends  to  rate  the  importance  of 
print  and  literacy  in  the  same  way,  but  merely  attempts  to  demonstrate  their 
reduced  presence  at  a  given  time.9 

This  article  deals  with  some  of  these  debates,  offering  a  short  overview  of 
the  development  of  printing  in  the  Romanian  language  in  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  This  was  a  period  in  which  Romanian  speak¬ 
ers  were  spread  across  the  confines  of  two  great  empires  (the  Habsburg  and 
Ottoman)  and  came  to  the  close  attention  and  partially  under  the  rule  of  a 
third  (the  Russian),  while  having  few  distinct  political  institutions  of  their  own. 
However,  the  publication  of  Romanian  books  increased  continuously  in  this 
period,  and  the  percentage  of  secular  books  produced  also  rose.  This  has  often 
been  read  in  terms  of ‘preparation’  for  or  ‘overture’  to  the  national  movements 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  led  to  the  Union  of  the  Principalities  of  Mol¬ 
davia  and  Wallachia  (1861),  formal  independence  from  the  Ottoman  Empire 
in  1878,  and  integration  of  mainly  Romanian-speaking  provinces  (Transylva¬ 
nia,  the  Partium  and  the  Banat  from  the  Habsburg  Empire,  Bessarabia  from 
Russia)  into  a  new  state  after  World  War  I.  There  are  a  surprisingly  large  num¬ 
ber  of  works  on  the  general  history  of  Romanian  culture  in  this  period,10  but 
there  is  no  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  history  of  the  Romanian  book  in 
any  language,  only  a  number  of  all-too-brief  surveys.1 1  For  the  data  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  I  have  therefore  had  recourse  to  Romanian  bibliographies  and  consultation 

9  Rhoads  Murphey,  ‘Westernisation  in  the  Eighteenth-Century  Ottoman  Empire:  How  Far, 
How  Fast?’,  Byzantine  and  Modern  Greek  Studies ,  XXIII,  1999,  pp.  1 16-139.  For  a  different  ap¬ 
proach,  see  Gary  Marker,  Publishing ,  Printing  and  the  Origins  of  Intellectual  Life  in  Russia,  1 700- 
1800  (Princeton,  1985),  and  Robert  Mathieson,  ‘Cyrillic  and  Glagolitic  Printing  and  the  Eisen- 
stein  Thesis’,  Solanus ,  New  Series,  vol.  6  (1992),  pp.  3-26. 

10  Recommended  in  Western  languages  are:  Keith  Hitchins,  The  Romanians,  1744-1866  (Ox¬ 
ford,  1996),  pp.  1-230;  the  special  number  of  the  Annales  Historiques  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise, 
juillet/sept  1976,  no.  225:  Les  pays  roumains  a  l’age  des  Lumieres.  On  intellectual  development  in 
the  period,  see:  Vlad  Georgescu,  Political  Ideas  and  the  Englightenment  in  the  Romanian  Principalities 
1 750-1831,  translated  by  Mary  Lazarescu  (Boulder,  CO,  1971);  Alexandru  Dupj,  European  Intel¬ 
lectual  Movements  and  the  Modernisation  of  Romanian  Culture  (Bucharest,  1981);  Pompiliu  Teodor, 
editor,  Enlightenment  and  Romanian  Society  (Cluj-Napoca,  1980).  More  conservative  than  the 
above  works  in  estimating  social  change  (and  more  judicious,  in  my  opinion)  are  Lauro  Grassi, 
‘Per  una  storia  della  penetrazione  dei  “lumi”  nei  Principati  danubiani  (1740-1802):  note  e  ap- 
punti’,  Nuova  rivista  storica,  LXIII,  1979,  pp.  1-32,  and  Andrei  Pippidi,  ‘L’accueil  de  la  philoso¬ 
phic  frangaise  du  XVIIIe  siecle  dans  les  principautes  roumaines’,  in  A1  Zub,  editor,  La  Revolution 
frangaise  et  les  roumains  (Ia§i,  1989),  pp.  213-250. 

1 1  Emile  Turdeanu,  Le  Livre  roumain  a  travers  les  siecles  (Paris,  1959);  Dumitru  Tranca  and  Ion 
Marinescu,  A  General  Survey  of  the  Romanian  Book  (Bucharest,  1968);  Mircea  Tomescu,  Istoria 
carpii  romanepti  de  la  inceputuri  pina  la  1918  (Bucharest,  1968);  Dan  Simonescu  and  Gheorghe 
Buluta,  Pagini  din  istoria  carpii  romanepti  (Bucharest,  1981)  (revised  edition:  Scurta  istorie  a  carpii 
romanepti,  Bucharest,  1994).  There  is,  however,  a  good  survey  of  the  early  period  (to  1715): 
Dennis  Deletant,  Studies  in  Romanian  History  (Bucharest,  1991),  pp.  1 16-185  (first  published  in 
the  Slavonic  and  East  European  Review ,  LIII,  2,  1975,  pp.  161-174;  LX,  4,  1982,  pp.  481-499; 
LXI,  4,  1983,  pp.  481-511). 
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of  some  original  editions.12 

Before  1830,  presses  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  almost  exclusively 
run  by  monks  or  other  clergy,  with  the  occasional  secular  specialist  brought  in 
from  Central  Europe,  Russia  or  Greece  but  still  under  ecclesiastical  supervi¬ 
sion.  The  rights  of  the  church  to  a  monopoly  on  printing  had  been  reiterated 
several  times.  However,  the  right  of  the  temporal  powers  to  police  the  church’s 
activity  had  lately  also  been  asserted:  in  1784,  Prince  Michael  Soutzos  of  Wal¬ 
lachia  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  church  to  publish  works  without  his  prior 
approval.13 

Religious  works  dominated  pre-modern  Romanian  printing.  Until  the 
1770s,  well  over  eighty  per  cent  of  book  production  consisted  of  religious 
works:  prayer  books,  books  of  hours,  psalters,  liturgies,  and  the  occasional 
hagiography  or  edition  of  the  gospels.  It  is  only  after  1820  that  this  figure 
reduces  below  fifty  per  cent.  A  foreign  observer  naturally  associated  the  pub¬ 
lishing  activities  of  the  Orthodox  Church  with  pedantry  and  obfuscation:  the 
printing  of  liturgies  was  merely  a  way  of  extracting  money  from  the  clergy,  as 
a  high  price  could  be  demanded  for  such  symbolic  objects.14  Modern  scholars 
have  arrived  at  a  more  refined  but  broadly  similar  conclusion,  namely  that  the 
princes  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  continued  to  promote  traditional  theo¬ 
cratic  profiles  in  their  public  activities,  while  secularizing  tendencies  existed 

12  The  indispensable  Bibliografia  romaneasca  veche  ( 1508-1830 ),  edited  by  Ion  Bianu,  Nerva 
Hodo§  and  Don  Simonescu  (Bucharest,  1903-44),  4  vols;  Daniela  Poenaru,  Contribupii  la  bib¬ 
liografia  romaneasca  veche  (Tirgovi$te,  1973);  Paul  Mihail  and  Zamfira  Mihail,  Acte  in  limba  ro- 
mana  tiparite  in  Basarabia:  precedate  de  Bibliografia  tipariturilor  romanepti  din  Basarabia ,  1812-1830 
(Bucharest,  1993);  Dan  Rapa-Buicliu,  Bibliografia  romaneasca  veche.  Additamenta,  I  (1536-1830) 
(Galap,  2000).  I  have  counted  books  in  Romanian  of  over  20  pages.  I  have  followed  N.  Bellu, 
‘Date  noi  privind  inceputurile  tiparului  la  Craiova’,  Ramuri ,  XIII,  7,  1976,  p.  14,  in  his  demon¬ 
stration  that  there  was  no  press  at  Craiova  before  1838  and  therefore  that  BRV  nos.  1426,  1428, 
1478,  1479,  1489  and  1494  (see  vol.  Ill,  pp.  648,  658,  681,  683,  692,  701)  were  printed  at  Sibiu. 

Ambrus  Miskolczy,  ‘Le  role  des  publications  de  1’imprimerie  universitaire  de  Buda  dans 
1’evolution  de  la  culture  roumaine  de  la  fin  du  XVIIIe  siecle  a  1830’,  in  Typographia  Universi- 
tatis  Hungaricae  Budae  (1777-  1830),  publie  par  Peter  Kiraly  (Budapest,  1983),  pp.  301-308, 
also  produced  a  tabulation  by  publishing  centres  but  he  omitted  numerous  smaller  centres,  and 
any  locations  then  part  of  the  USSR  (presumably  because  considered  ‘Moldavian’  according  to 
Soviet  language  policy);  Daniel  Barbu,  ‘Loisir  et  pouvoir.  Le  temps  de  la  lecture  dans  les  pays 
roumains  au  XVIIIe  siecle’,  Revue  des  etudes  sud-est  europeennes ,  XXVIII,  1—2,  1990,  pp.  17-27, 
is  an  excellent  tabulation  according  to  genre  but  gives  no  attention  to  place  of  publication,  and 
divides  up  periods  unevenly  according  to  political  criteria,  which  has  its  uses,  but  makes  periods 
difficult  to  compare.  An  analysis  of  Romanian  and  Greek  manuscripts  to  1800  is  Andrei  Pippidi, 
‘Early  modern  libraries  and  readers  in  South-Eastern  Europe’,  Revue  des  etudes  sud-est  europeennes , 
XIX,  4,  1981,  pp.  705-721. 

13  Marius  Oprea,  Plimbare  pe  ulipa  tipografiei  (Bucharest,  1996),  pp.  169-180;  M.  Tomescu 
(note  1 1),  pp.  95-97 . 

14  Ignazio  Stefano  Raicevich,  Osservazioni  storiche,  natural!  e  politiche  intorno  la  Valachia,  e  Mol¬ 
davia  (Naples,  1788),  pp.  244-245.  Raicevich  also  notes  the  sale  of  printed  indulgences  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  Principalities  (237-239).  One  from  1784 
has  been  preserved:  BRV  (note  12),  II,  p.  286. 
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below  the  surface  and  in  the  private  sphere.15 

The  divide  between  religious  and  secular  is  not  always  easy  to  draw.  An  os¬ 
tensibly  religious  figure  like  Chesarie,  Bishop  of  Ramnic  in  Wallachia,  allowed 
himself  space  for  musings  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  as  well  as  the  Word  of 
God:  his  prefaces  to  the  menaia  published  at  Ramnic  (1776-1780)  included 
excerpts  and  adaptations  from  the  Encyclopedic ,16  Meanwhile  a  psalter  pub¬ 
lished  at  Ia§i  (1794)  had  in  an  annex  a  list  of  all  the  princes  of  Moldavia  since 
1352. 17  The  circulation  of  secular  ideas  thus  often  took  place  under  the  re¬ 
spectable  cover  of  divine  service  books.  Likewise,  the  equation  between  secular 
books  and  innovative  ideas  is  often  hazardous:  many  secular  works  might  be 
more  pedantic  and  obscurantist  in  character  than  the  religious  ones.18  More¬ 
over,  it  was  rare  to  find  secular  works  that  drew  no  inspiration  from  religion  at 
all.  Ienachi^a  Vacarescu’s  Observations  on  the  Rules  o  f  Romanian  Grammar  and 
History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ,  composed  in  the  1780s  and  1790s,  are  osten¬ 
sibly  works  of  the  Enlightenment,  but  the  author  described  himself  firstly  as 
‘ dicheofilax  (Just  Protector)  of  the  Great  Eastern  Church’,  and  only  secondar¬ 
ily  as  ‘Grand  Spathar  of  Wallachia’.19 

Romanian  book  production  as  a  whole  increased  slowly  and  consistently 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  Book  output  was  much  greater  than 
among  the  neighbouring  Serbs  and  Bulgarians,  who  had  no  printing  presses 
on  their  territories  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  (see  the  comparative  ta¬ 
ble,  fig.  I).20  In  Southeastern  Europe  only  the  Greeks,  whose  output  for  the 
eighteenth  century  ran  to  over  1,500  books,  exceeded  them  in  this  respect. 
Compared  to  Western  Europe,  however,  the  gap  is  again  staggering.  More 
books  were  published  in  one  year  in  France  in  1584,  than  appeared  in  Roma¬ 
nian  in  the  entire  eighteenth  century.21  In  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Romanians  produced  about  twenty  books  a  year,  as  against  nearly 


15  See  Daniel  Barbu,  ‘Loisir  et  pouvoir’  (note  12). 

16  Al.  Dupj,  Coordonatele  culturii  romane  in  secolul  al XVIII-lea  ( 1700-1821 )  (Bucharest,  1968), 
pp.  147-150. 

17  BRV  (note  12),  II,  p.  371. 

18  See  the  discussion  in  Peter  Mackridge,  ‘The  Greek  Intelligentsia  1780-1830:  a  Balkan  Per¬ 
spective’,  in  Richard  Clogg,  editor,  Balkan  Society  in  the  Age  of  Greek  Independence  (London, 
1981),  pp.  63-84. 

19  A  point  made  by  N.  Iorga  in  Histoire  des  Roumains ,  VIII  (Bucharest,  1 940),  p.  2 1 . 

20  Greek  data  are  drawn  from  Catherine  Koumarianou,  ‘The  Contribution  of  the  Intelligentsia 
towards  the  Greek  Independence  Movement’  in  Richard  Clogg,  editor,  The  Struggle  for  Greek 
Independence  (London,  Basingstoke,  1973),  p.  70,  Serbian  data  from  Georgije  Mihailovic,  Srpska 
bihliografija  XVIII  veka  (Belgrade,  1964).  The  first  Bulgarian  printed  book,  the  Nedelnic,  was 
published  by  Bishop  Sofronie  of  Vratsa  at  Ramnic,  Wallachia  in  1806.  BRV  (note  12),  II,  pp. 
490-492. 

21  Emanuel  le  Roy  Ladurie,  Lhistorien,  le  chiffre  et  le  texte  (Paris,  1997),  p.  39. 
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1701-1725 

1726-1750 

1751-1775 

1776-1800 

Greek 

107 

210 

455 

749 

Romanian 

86 

133 

164 

267 

Serbian 

10 

16 

102 

283 

Fig.  1.  Greek,  Romanian  and  Serbian  printing,  1701-1800 


There  had  been  few  religious  works  printed  in  Romanian  in  Transylvania 
since  the  transfer  in  1700  of  the  Orthodox  metropolitanate  to  the  Uniate,  or 
Greek-Catholic  church,  which  retained  Eastern  rites  of  worship  but  recog¬ 
nized  the  Pope  as  its  spiritual  leader.23  But  in  1747  the  old  Orthodox  press 
was  moved  from  Alba  Iulia  to  Blaj,  the  seat  of  the  Uniate  church  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  and  a  number  of  liturgical  books  were  published  in  Romanian,24 
culminating  in  a  complete  new  translation  of  the  Bible  (1795).  The  following 
year  Maria  Theresa  forbade  the  import  of  Orthodox  books  into  the  Empire.25 
In  an  attempt  to  win  over  the  Orthodox  population,  the  Uniates  resorted  at 
times  to  false  imprints  with  a  view  to  export  across  the  Carpathians  (books 
printed  in  Blaj  claimed  to  come  from  Orthodox  Ramnic  in  Wallachia).26  They 
made  little  progress  on  the  religious  front — in  1762  the  Habsburgs  were  forced 
to  reappoint  an  Orthodox  Metropolitan  in  Transylvania — but  the  Blaj  pub¬ 
lications  undoubtedly  circulated  in  the  Principalities,  while  Austrian  border 
guards  were  already  on  the  lookout  for  ‘heretical’  works  coming  the  other  way. 
Orthodox  writers  in  the  Principalities  reacted  strongly,  like  Meletie,  bishop  of 
Roman,  who  in  his  Announcement  about  books  published  in  Transylvania  warned 
readers  against  ‘the  wicked  reckonings  of  the  Westerners’.27 

After  1770,  a  much  stronger  secular  tradition  of  printing  pedagogical  and 
economic  works  developed  in  the  Habsburg  Empire,  as  part  of  the  general 
drive  by  the  Habsburg  Emperor  Joseph  II  (1765-1790)  to  cultivate  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  instil  practical  economy  and  literacy  in  his  subjects.  Unprecedented 
types  of  text — guides  to  potato  cultivation,  secular  handbooks  of  morals,  gram- 

22  Ibid,  (for  France);  Simon  Eliot,  ‘Patterns  and  Trends  and  the  Nineteenth-Century  Short 
Title  Catalogue — Some  Initial  Observations’,  Publishing  History,  XLII,  October  1997,  p.  87  (for 
Britain). 

23  Keith  Hitchins,  A  Nation  Discovered :  Romanian  Intellectuals  and  the  Idea  of  Nation  in  Transyl¬ 
vania,  1 700-1848  (Bucharest,  1999),  pp.  11-41. 

24  loan  Georgescu,  ‘Tipografia  din  Blaj’,  Boabe  de  grau,  V,  1,  1934,  pp.  1-31;  Zenobie  Pi- 
cli$anu,  ibid.,  pp.  105-108. 

25  Florian  Duda§,  Vechi  carp  romane§ti  calatoare  (Bucharest,  1987),  pp.  187-196. 

26  E.g.  Apostol,  Ramnic,  1784,  see  BRV  (note  12),  IV,  pp.  96-97. 

27  Inptiinpare  despre  carpi  tiparite  in  Ardeal  ( Ia§i,  1 805),  ibid.,  pp.  122-123. 
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mars  and  mathematical  textbooks — were  published  in  unprecedented  print- 
runs:  up  to  10,000  copies  in  some  cases.28  Under  the  impact  of  Josephinist 
cultural  policy,  the  Habsburg  lands  henceforth  proved  to  be  a  powerful  centre 
of  diffusion  for  all  Romanians,  as  well  as  for  Greeks  and  Serbs.29 

In  1789,  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  causing  widespread  alarm  in  all 
the  monarchies  of  Europe:  in  1790  Joseph  II  revoked  his  enlightened  reforms 
on  his  deathbed;  the  year  after  that  the  Transylvanian  Romanians  stepped  up 
their  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  constituted  nation,  presenting  their 
famous  Supplex  Libellus  Valachorum  to  the  Emperor  Leopold.  All  these  fac¬ 
tors  determined  the  Habsburgs  to  concentrate  on  disseminating  a  reactionary, 
anti-French  ideology.30  A  request  for  a  Romanian  newspaper  was  turned  down 
in  1790,  on  the  grounds  that  it  might  spread  ‘the  spirit  of  French  insubordina¬ 
tion5.31  Even  an  edition  of  the  Alexander  romance  published  at  Sibiu  in  1794 
was  confiscated  by  the  authorities,  to  protect  the  people  ‘on  account  of  their 
lack  of  cultivation,  inclined  towards  superstition5.32 

But  the  reaction  was  not  total,  and  was  relatively  short-lived.  In  1798,  the 
University  of  Buda  Press,  which  had  previously  printed  a  few  Romanian  cat¬ 
echisms  and  alphabet  books  in  Latin  letters  and  Hungarian  orthography,  ac¬ 
quired  a  Cyrillic  typeface  and  began  a  large  and  consistent  series  of  Romanian 
publications;  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  was  the 
largest  single  centre  for  Romanian  publications.  Distinguished  Transylvanian 
intellectuals,  Uniate  priests  and  school  directors  worked  here  as  censors  and 
correctors,  and  published  linguistic  and  historical  works  that  stand  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Romanian  cultural  nationalism  through  print:  Paul  Iorgovici’s  Ob- 
servafii  de  limba  romaneascd  ( Observations  on  the  Romanian  Language ,  1799); 
Samuil  (Micu)  Clain’s  Legile  firei  {Laws  of  Nature ,  1 800)  and  his  Loghica 

28  Cornelia  Bodea,  ‘Preoccupations  economiques  et  culturelles  dans  les  textes  transylvains  des 
annees  1786-1830’,  in  Romul  Munteanu,  editor,  La  culture  roumaine  a  I’epoque  des  Lumieres,  vol. 
I  (Bucharest,  1982),  pp.  227-261;  Nicolae  Edroiu,  ‘Economic  Literature  of  the  1780-1820  Pe¬ 
riod  and  Romanian  Society’,  in  P.  Teodor,  editor,  Enlightenment  and  Romanian  Society  (note  10), 
pp.  40-54.  A  print  run  of  10,000  each  for  Serbian-German  and  Romanian-German  catechisms 
(Rajic,  1776)  is  given  in  P.  Adler,  ‘Notes  on  the  Beginnings  of  Modern  Serbian  Literature:  the 
Kurzbeck  Press  in  Vienna  and  its  Successors,  1770-1800’,  Southeastern  Europe ,  I,  1  (1974),  p.  40. 

29  D.  Russo,  Studii  istorice  greco-romane  (Bucharest,  1939),  II,  pp.  353-358;  Paschalis  M.  Kitro- 
milides,  The  Enlightenment  as  Social  Criticism,  Iosipos  Moisiodax  and  Greek  Culture  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (Princeton,  1992),  pp.  95-103;  Adler,  ‘Notes’  (note  28),  pp.  34^15. 

30  Ernst  Wangermann,  From  Joseph  II  to  the  Jacobin  Trials,  2nd  ed.  (Oxford,  1969),  pp.  36-49. 
Censorship  became  even  more  severe  after  1792  (ibid.,  pp.  1 1 1-1 12). 

31  I.  Lupa§,  ‘Cea  mai  veche  revista  literara’,  Anuarul  institutului  de  istorie  nationala,  I,  1922, 
pp.  120-137.  Romanian  intellectuals  acquiesced  in  disseminating  official  Francophobia:  Samuil 
Gain,  for  instance,  wrote  in  his  Short  History  of  the  Romanians  that  knowledge  of  French  ‘increases 
the  madness  of  men  and  leads  them  still  further  from  the  Christian  life’.  See  K.  Hitchins,  Studies 
in  Rumanian  National  Consciousness  (Rome,  1983),  p.  40. 

32  Liliana  Popa,  ‘Despre  valorile  bibliofile  romane§ti  tiparite  de  Petru  Barth  (1784-1801)’, 
Valori  bibliofile  din  patrimoniul  cultural  national,  II  (Rimnicu  Vilcea,  1983),  pp.  336-340. 
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(Logic,  1799);  Gheorghe  §incai’s  Elementa  linguae  daco-romanae  (1805);  and 
his  Hromca  romamlor  ( Chronicle  of  the  Romanians,  1807-1808);  Petru  Maior’s 
Istoria  pentru  inceputul  romanilor  in  Dachia  (History  of  the  Origin  of  the  Ro¬ 
manians  in  Dacia,  1812);  and  the  quadrilingual  Romanian-Latin-Hungarian- 
German  dictionary  (Lexicon  romanescu-latinescu-ungurescu-nempescu )  of  1825. 

The  existence  of  the  presses  in  the  Empire  was  of  considerable  use  to  the 
intellectuals  of  the  Principalities,  who  frequently  went  to  Transylvania,  Hun¬ 
gary  or  Austria  to  publish  their  works.  The  first  published  translations  into 
Romanian  of  Voltaire  (Orestes,  1820)  and  Heineccius  (Logique,  1829)  were 
done  respectively  by  a  Moldavian  boyar  (Alexandru  Beldiman)  and  a  Wal- 
lachian  monk  (Eufrosin  Poteca);  but  both  were  printed  at  Buda.33  The  fact 
that  Romanian  as  well  as  Greek  intellectuals  from  the  Principalities  were  ac¬ 
tively  contributing  to  the  output  of  the  Habsburg  presses  is  important  as  it 
mitigates  the  impression  that  the  Habsburg  effort  to  enlighten  the  Romanians 
was  exclusively  a  one-way  process.34 

The  influence  of  Austrian  cultural  policy  became  evident  quite  quickly  in 
the  Principalities.  In  1 776,  Prince  Alexandru  Ypsilanti  hired  two  Greek  master 
craftsmen  to  develop  the  Metropolitan  press  at  Bucharest,  and  declared  a  ban 
on  the  import  of  books  from  abroad.35  In  1796,  during  his  second  reign  in 
Wallachia,  Ypsilanti  sponsored  the  publication  of  the  first  work  of  agricultural 
instruction  to  appear  there.  Geographical  and  arithmetical  texts  now  began  to 
appear  in  Romanian  east  of  the  Carpathians.36  But  the  general  conditions  of 
political  insecurity,  frequent  changes  of  prince,  and  another  long  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  (1806—1812)  meant  that  the  few  efforts  of  Enlightenment 
through  print  could  not  be  sustained  through  a  regular  policy  for  any  length 
of  time. 

In  the  period  1776-1830  only  just  over  half  (52.5%)  of  Romanian-language 
books  were  printed  in  the  Habsburg  Empire.  In  fact,  1786-1790  and  1796- 
1815  were  the  only  intervals  in  this  period  and  quite  probably  in  the  whole 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  when  more  Romanian  books  were 
published  in  Habsburg  lands  than  in  the  ‘Orthodox  space’  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia.  However,  the  publication  of  secular  works  was  proceeding  faster  in 
the  Habsburg  lands,  and  had  begun  earlier  (see  figs  3-6). 

See  the  bibliography  drawn  up  by  Samuel  Domokos  in  Peter  Kiraly,  editor,  Typographia 
Universitatis  Hungaricae  Budae  (note  12),  pp.  488-490. 

34  As  for  instance  is  argued  by  Mathias  Bernath,  Habsburg  und  die  Anfange  der  rumanischen 
Nations-bildung  (Leiden,  1972);  a  more  judicious  presentation  in  Eva  Behring,  Rumanische  Liter- 
aturgeschichte  von  den  Anfangen  bis  zur  Gegenwart  (Konstanz,  1994),  pp.  83-104. 

Mihai  M.  Fanescu,  ‘Din  istoria  comertului  cu  cartea  in  Moldova  §i  Tara  Romaneasca  intre 
anii  1775  §i  1821’,  Studia  bibliologica ,  III,  1,  1969,  p.  170. 

36  Amfilohie  Hotinul,  De  ob§te  gheografie  (Ia§i,  1795);  Elementi  de  arithmetica  (Ia§i,  1795).  Sim¬ 
ilar  such  texts  of  a  slightly  earlier  date  have  survived  in  manuscript  form:  for  a  detailed  analysis, 
see  N.  A.  Ursu,  Formarea  terminologiei  §tiinfifice  romine§ti  (Bucharest,  1962). 
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It  would  be  a  mistake  to  underestimate  the  importance  for  the  development 
of  print  culture  of  the  repeated  Russian  military  occupations  of  the  Principal¬ 
ities.  Russian  involvement  has  often  been  seen  as  negative  by  historians,  and 
has  been  given  considerably  less  attention  than  that  of  Austria.37  Nevertheless 
we  can  also  see  an  ideology  of  print-civilization  being  promoted  during  the 
successive  occupations.  In  1771,  the  Russian  army  brought  a  number  of  books 
with  them  for  distribution,  while  Romanian  monks  travelled  to  Moscow  and 
St  Petersburg  to  obtain  more.  The  first  (manuscript)  translations  of  Voltaire 
into  Romanian  constituted  pro-Russian  journalism  distributed  in  1772  at  the 
order  of  Catherine  the  Great;38  and  the  following  year  the  Empress’s  famous 
Nakaz ,  or  ‘Regulation’,  was  translated  into  Romanian  and  published  at  Ia§i.39 
In  the  1780s,  a  Russophile  printer  of  Polish  origin,  Mikhail  Strylbit'skii,  set  up 
a  press  in  Ia§i  which  published  a  number  of  unprecedented  types  of  work,  such 
as  A  curious  account  of  physiognomy  and  Romanian-Russian  dialogues.  He  used  a 
typeface  close  to  Russian  civil  orthography,  and  probably  operated  as  an  agent 
for  Catherine  the  Great.  His  Calendar  for  112  Years  (Ia§i,  1785)  contains  the 
first  recipe  for  toothpaste  ever  published  in  Romanian  (you  boil  stag  antler  and 
then  grind  it  down);  this  and  other  folk  remedies  for  deafness,  snake  bites  and 
toothache  were  read  in  Transylvania  and  republished  there  nine  years  later.40 

The  first  secular  press  to  be  run  in  the  Principalities  was  thus  a  product  of 
Russian  influence.41  So  too  was  the  first  newspaper:  what  the  Austrians  re¬ 
fused  in  1789  in  Transylvania  was  achieved  in  Moldavia  in  1790,  as  Prince 
Grigorii  Potemkin  brought  a  press  almost  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  military 
effort.  If  promises  of  a  new  edition  of  Tacitus’s  Germanica  were  not  forthcom- 

37  For  example:  N.  Iorga,  Idees  et  formes  frangaises  dans  le  sud-est  de  VEurope  (Paris,  1924),  pp. 
24-26;  John  Campbell,  ‘The  Influence  of  Western  Political  Thought  in  the  Rumanian  Principali¬ 
ties,  182 1-1 848’,  Journal  of  Central  European  Affairs,  IV,  3,  1944,  pp.  269-270;  D.  Djordjevic  and 
S.  Fischer-Galati,  The  Balkan  Revolutionary  Tradition  (New  York,  1981),  pp.  57-64;  G.  Castellan, 
‘La  Revolution  franqaise  et  son  impact  en  Europe  du  Sud~Est’,  Etudes  balkaniques,  1/1990,  pp. 
16-22.  Among  much  propagandistic  scholarship  on  Russian  influence  from  the  1948-1964  pe¬ 
riod,  the  most  scholarly  and  useful  survey  is  G.  Bezviconi,  Contribupii  la  istoria  relapiilor  romino-ruse 
(Bucharest,  1962). 

38  Violeta  Barbu,  ‘Cele  mai  vechi  traduceri  din  Voltaire  in  limba  romana’,  Limba  romana , 
XXXVI,  6,  1987,  pp.  525-532,  and  XXXVII,  1,  1988,  pp.  39-54,  refines  the  conclusions  of 
A.  Camariano,  Spiritul  revolupionar  francez  pi  Voltaire  in  limba  greaca  pi  romana  (Bucharest,  1946), 
pp.  131-144. 

39  A.  Camariano-Cioran,  ‘Traducerile  in  limba  greaca  $i  romana  a  “Nacazului”  (Invatatura) 
Ecaterinei  a  II-a’,  Studii,  IX,  2,  1958,  pp.  123-132. 

40  G.  Bratescu,  editor,  Grija  pentru  sandtdte.  Primele  tiparituri  de  interes  medical  in  limba  romana, 
1581-1820  (Bucharest,  1988),  p.  269.  Likewise,  a  pamphlet  containing  ‘A  few  cures  for  people’ 
( Citeva  dohtorii  pentru  oameni ,  Bucharest,  1 806)  was  plagiarised  by  the  compilers  of  a  calendar 
published  in  Buda  in  1818.  Ibid.,  p.  253.  On  dental  hygiene  see  also  I.  Seligher,  Povapuire  pentru 
curapenia  gurii  (Bucharest,  1828)  ( BRV ,  III,  p.  603). 

41  Emile  Picot,  ‘Notice  bibliographique  sur  le  protopope  Mihail  Strelbickij’,  Recueil  de  memoires 
orientaux ,  Publications  de  l’Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  Vieme  serie,  vol.  V  (Paris, 
1905),  pp.  339-367. 
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ing3  then  a  French  paper,  the  Courier  [szc]  de  Moldavie ,  came  out  in  several 
issues,  mainly  dedicated  to  eulogies  of  the  Russian  empress.42  Among  sev¬ 
eral  works  in  Russian  put  out  by  this  press  was  a  translation  of  Pope’s  An 
Essay  on  Man ,  and  a  Protestant  work  of  Christian  explication  translated  from 
the  English  was  also  published  at  Ia§i.43  Romanian  writers  were  clearly  influ¬ 
enced  by  this  current,  as  some  time  in  the  1790s  Strylbit'skii  published  the 
first  book  of  poetry  in  Romanian,  the  Wallachian  boyar  loan  Cantacuzino’s 
Poezii  noo  (‘new  poems’),  including  adaptations  from  Pope’s  An  Essay  on  Man 
and  Young’s  Night  Thoughts ,44  Books  published  in  the  Principalities  bore  the 
image  of  the  double-headed  eagle  alongside,  or  even  grasping  in  its  talons,  the 
coats  of  arms  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.45  Meanwhile  Greek  scholars  oper- 
ating  in  the  principalities  dedicated  their  publications  to  Russian  emperors  or 
generals.46 

There  is  little  evidence  of  these  works  circulating  widely,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Ia§i  were  more  excited  by  the  English  beer  brought  by 
Potemkin’s  army  than  the  arrival  of  French  newspapers.47  But  Russia’s  impe¬ 
rial  prestige  and  the  imposition  of  a  model  which  was  at  once  revolutionary  in 
its  call  to  arms,  and  psychologically  amenable  because  the  Russians  were  ‘of  a 

42  C.  Ciuchindel,  editor,  ‘Despre  inceputurile  presei  romine§ti:  Courrier  de  Moldavie ’,  Limba  §i 
literatura,  II,  1956,  pp.  349-366,  reproduces  the  surviving  issues.  On  promises  of  Tacitus  see  V. 
A.  Urechia,  Istoria  romanilor  (Bucharest,  1892),  II,  pp.  166-167. 

43  Isliedovanie  khristianstva  ( BRV  (note  12),  II,  p.  339).  A  copy  had  not  been  seen  by  the  com¬ 
pilers.  Copies  are  listed  in  the  Svodnyi  katalog  russkoi  knigi  grazhdanskoi pechati  (Moscow,  1962— 
1975),  where  the  author  is  identified  as  Johan  Arndt,  1555-1621.  See  vol.  I,  p.  55,  no.  262.  Other 
Russian  publications  not  listed  in  BRV  at  I,  nos.  126-129;  II,  nos.  2805,  5497,  5541. 

44  Only  one  copy  of  Cantacuzino’s  work  has  survived:  this  was  rediscovered  in  the  20th  century, 
is  in  private  hands,  and  was  not  fully  republished  until  1993  ( Poezii  noua,  ed.  A.  Nestorescu, 
Bucharest).  See:  G.  Ivanescu  and  N.  A.  Ursu,  ‘Un  scriitor  muntean  de  la  sfir$itul  secolului  al 
XVIII-lea’,  Studii  §i  cercetari  §tiinpifice—filologie ,  X,  1-2,  1959,  pp.  135-140;  Al.  Alexianu,  ‘Din 
carple  vechii  Mitropolii  din  Bucure$ti’,  Glasul  bisericii ,  XXVI,  5-6,  1967,  pp.  609-639. 

45  See,  for  example:  Alexandria  (Romanian  Academy  Library  ms.  869,  copied  in  Ia$i,  1790) — 
N.  Iorga,  ‘Faze  suflete$d  $i  carti  reprezentative  la  romani’,  Analele  Academiei  Romane.  Memoriile 
secfiunn  istorice,  s.  II,  t.  xxxvii,  1914-1915,  p.  599,  tracks  down  a  reader’s  marginal  note  ad- 
miring  the  illustrations;  Molitvenic  (Bucharest,  1794);  Viefile  sfinplor  pe  luna  Septemvrie  (Neam{ 
Monastery,  1807);  Dionisius  Photeinos,  Istoria  tis  pdlai  Dakias  (Vienna,  1818-19),  3  vols  (BRV 
(note  12),  II,  p.  369,  507,  530;  III,  pp.  251-258).  To  my  knowledge  this  symbol  was  first  used 
by  the  Russian  general  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Bawr,  Carte  de  la  Moldavie:  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire 
mihtaire  de  la  guerre  entre  les  Russes  et  les  Turcs  (Amsterdam,  1781)  (copy  in  the  School  of  Slavionic 
and  East  European  Studies  Library,  London). 

46  Dimitrios  (Daniil)  Philippidis  and  Grigorios  Kostandas,  Geography  (1791),  dedicated  to 
Potemkin;  Philippidis’s  Istoria  tis  Roumounias  of  1816  to  Tsar  Alexander  I  (Bezviconi  (note  37), 
p.  174);  in  1810  the  director  of  the  Academy  at  Ia§i,  Govdelas,  sent  some  of  his  textbooks  to  the 
Tsar  as  a  token  of  his  ‘attachment  and  hereditary  inclination  for  Russia’  (Radu  Rosetti,  ‘Arhiva 
senatorilor  din  Chisinau,  IIP,  Analele  Academiei  Romane.  Memoriile  secfiunii  istorice ,  II,  t.  XXXII, 
1909-1910,  pp.  172-173). 

47  For  the  English  beer,  see  N.  Iorga,  Istoria  romanilor  prin  calatori  (Bucharest,  1928),  III,  p. 

112. 
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faith’  with  both  Greeks  and  Romanians,  proved  extremely  attractive.48 

Numerous  Romanian  publications  began  to  appear  in  Russia  itself  after 
the  annexation  of  Bessarabia — with  its  substantial  Romanian  population — in 
1812.  These  were  largely  administrative  and  religious  in  nature,  but  included 
such  important  works  as  a  complete  Bible — the  first  Orthodox  one  in  Roma¬ 
nian  since  1688 — produced  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  in  1814,  and  the  new  ‘constitution’  ( A§ezamant  in  Romanian,  Ustav 
in  Russian)  of  Bessarabia  at  Chisinau  in  1818.  Besides  a  substantial  number 
of  feuilles  volantes ,  a  total  of  38  Romanian  books  appeared  on  Russian  soil  in 
the  period  to  1830. 49 

The  great  majority  of  publications  in  the  Principalities  were  in  Romanian. 
Although  the  eighteenth  century  has  sometimes  been  viewed  as  a  period  of 
oppressive  Hellenisation  at  the  hands  of  the  Phanariot  rulers,  the  number  of 
publications  in  Greek  in  the  period  was  relatively  insignificant,  both  in  terms  of 
total  output  in  the  Romanian  lands  and  in  terms  of  Greek  publishing  generally, 
for  which  Venice  and  Vienna  were  much  more  powerful  centres. 

In  Transylvania,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  Romanian  books  that  were  in 
the  minority,  when  compared  to  production  in  the  languages  of  government 
and  the  elite,  namely  Latin,  Hungarian  and  German.  Working  from  the  var¬ 
ious  catalogues,  the  researcher  Mihaly  Sebestyen-Spielmann  has  calculated  a 
total  of  4073  titles  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  languages  for  the  period  1701-1800. 
He  does  not  give  totals  for  different  languages,  but  my  own  researches  would 
suggest  that  publications  in  Romanian  could  account  for  between  8%  and 
15%  of  this  total,  depending  on  how  it  is  calculated — and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  Romanians  formed  over  50%  of  the  population  of  the  province.  It  is  not 
surprising  then,  that  Romanian  intellectuals  in  Transylvania  both  bemoaned 
their  fate  and  the  uneducated  state  of  their  people,  and  chose  to  learn  other 
languages  from  an  early  age  if  they  wished  to  advance  themselves  intellectu¬ 
ally.50 

Nearly  all  Romanian  publications  of  the  period  used  the  Old  Cyrillic  type¬ 
face:  indeed  the  use  of  this  lettering  to  print  a  vernacular  language  constituted 

48  John  Nicolopoulos,  ‘From  Agathangelos  to  the  Megale  Idea:  Russia  and  the  Emergence  of 
Modern  Greek  Nationalism’,  Balkan  Studies ,  XXVI,  1985,  p.  43. 

49  Paul  Mihail  and  Zamfira  Mihail  (note  12)  lists  numerous  documents  not  included  in  BRV.  A 
plan  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society  to  set  up  a  press  in  Chi$inau  to  produce  a  bible  ‘in  Moldavian’ 
‘for  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Macedonia’  seems  not  to  have  got  off  the  ground.  James  F.  Clarke, 
‘The  Russian  Bible  Society  and  the  Bulgarians’,  Harvard  Slavic  Studies ,  III,  1957,  pp.  67-103, 
reprinted  in  The  Pen  and  the  Sword  (note  8),  pp.  233-270. 

50  Mihaly  Sebestyen-Spielmann,  ‘Contribupi  la  istoria  tipografiilor  din  secolul  al  18-lea.  Cazul 
Transilvaniei’,  Altera,  Targu  Mure$,  an  VI,  nr.  14,  2000,  pp.  175-187.  An  important  new  study 
on  the  Romanian  intellectuals  is  Remus  Campeanu,  Intelectualitatea  romana  din  Transilvania  in 
veacul  al  XVIII-lea  (Cluj-Napoca,  1999),  which  meticulously  documents  Romanian  attendance 
at  non-Romanian  schools.) 
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a  fairly  unique  case  in  the  East  European  world.51  A  few  attempts  had  been 
made  from  the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth  centuries  to  devise  an  orthography  for 
Romanian  using  Latin  letters.52  The  only  instances  to  be  found  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  under  consideration  occurred  in  the  context  of  Habsburg  attempts  to 
first  Catholicise  the  Romanians  and  then  (from  the  late  1770s)  to  prepare 
them  to  learn  German.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  policies  also  targeted 
Serbs  living  in  the  Habsburg  Empire  and  were  not  exclusively  bound  up  with 
conceptions  of  the  Latinity  of  the  Romanians.53  However,  Romanians  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  often  emphasised  this  theme  wherever  the  occasion 
arose;  and  a  series  of  Transylvanian  Romanian  writers,  beginning  with  Daniel 
Lazzarini  in  1769  and  culminating  with  Petru  Maior’s  ‘Dissertation  on  the  old 
letters  of  the  Romanians’,  included  in  his  History  of  the  Origins  of  the  Romani¬ 
ans  in  Dacia  (Buda,  1812),  made  claims  for  the  Latin  alphabet  as  the  ‘natural’ 
form  for  written  Romanian,  following  the  (unsubstantiated)  arguments  of  the 
Moldavian  prince  Dimitrie  Cantemir  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  the  effect  that  Romanians  had  used  Latin  letters  in  (now  lost!)  writ¬ 
ings  until  the  mid-fifteenth  century.54  The  ideological  manoeuverings  linking 
orthography  with  identity  were  indeed  new,  and  became  more  widespread, 
but  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  wide  effect  on  society.  No  works  were 
printed  in  the  Latin  alphabet  in  the  Principalities  before  the  1 830s;  as  late  as 
1865  the  Romanian  writer  from  the  Banat,  Nicolae  Tincu  Velia,  published  his 
Church  History  in  Cyrillic  for  fear  that  Latin  letters  would  not  be  understood 
by  the  majority. 

Of  course,  these  Romanian  books  were  not  the  only  thing  read  by  the  liter¬ 
ate  inhabitants  of  the  Principalities.  Greek  being  the  language  of  the  elite,  it 
is  not  suprising  that  a  large  proportion  of  subscriptions  for  Greek  books  came 
from  Bucharest  and  Ia§i,  which  rivalled  Constantinople  and  Vienna  as  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  new  (and  increasingly  secular)  literature  in  this  language,  and 
even  outstripped  the  demand  from  the  areas  later  to  form  part  of  the  Greek 

51  Mathieson  (note  9),  p.  13. 

52  Emil  Virtosu,  Paleografia  romano-chirilica  (Bucharest,  1 968),  pp.  1 96-250  provides  the  fullest 
account,  although  not  complete.  Dan  Berindei,  ‘Der  Ubergang  von  kyrillischen  zu  lateinischen 
Buchstaben  in  der  Schrift  der  Rumanen’,  in  Peter  Ruck,  editor,  Methoden  der  Schriftbeschreibung 
(Stuttgart,  1999),  pp.  17 1-175,  adds  little  new. 

On  the  Latinizing  current  (which  also  targeted  Serbs)  and  its  failure,  see  Roger  V.  Paxton, 
‘Identity  and  Consciousness:  Culture  and  Politics  among  the  Habsburg  Serbs  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century’,  in  Ivo  Banac,  John  G.  Ackerman  and  Roman  Szporluk,  editors,  Nation  and  Ideology: 
Essays  in  Honor  of  Wayne  S.  Vucinich  (New  York,  1981),  pp.  1 10-1 1 1.  Some  Germanising  literature 
directed  at  the  Romanians  is  analysed  by  Valeriu  Leu,  Cartea  §i  lumea  rurala  in  Banat,  1700-1830 
(Re§ita,  1996),  pp.  135-139. 

54  Leu,  Cartea  (note  53),  p.  134,  draws  attention  to  Daniel  Lazarini’s  Bucoavna  pentru  de- 
prinderea  pruncilor  la  cetanie  in  limba  rumaneasca  cu  slovele  ceale  batrane  rumane§ti  (Alphabet  book 
for  accustoming  infants  to  read  in  Romanian  with  the  old  Romanian  letters)  (Vienna  1769-1770), 
although  this  was  in  fact  never  distributed. 
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state.55  French  literary  and  scientific  publications  circulated  initially  among 
small  elite  groups,  both  of  boyars  and  churchmen,  including  from  the  1770s 
the  first  masonic  lodges  on  Romanian  territory.56  This  resulted  in  widespread 
translation  and  copying  of  imaginative  literature  in  manuscript  form,  at  a  time 
when  publication  would  have  been  a  risky  political  act.  Authors  claimed  to  be 
translating  such  works  ‘simply  to  pass  the  time’,  or  ‘for  the  useful  delectation 
of  numerous  readers’  which  was  a  kind  of  political  disingenuousness  as  much 
as  a  declaration  of  attachment  to  a  theory  of  the  leisure  class.57  Even  transla¬ 
tions  of  modern  French  fiction  were  presented  with  an  eye  to  preserving  the 
reverence  accorded  to  writing  as  the  sole  legitimate  source  of  knowledge.  The 
following  admonitory  verses,  inscribed  on  a  manuscript  version  of  Voiture’s 
Histoire  d’Alcidale  et  Zelide  in  1783,  are  eloquent  testimony: 

Of  all  the  things  in  the  world  that  exist, 

Be  it  not  for  me  to  speak,  but  Scripture’s  to  attest.58 

On  the  other  hand,  ownership  of  books  was  gradually  changing  from  being 
a  guarantee  of  religious  authority  to  a  symbol  of  luxury  and  wealth:  boyars 
ordered  the  latest  Parisian  editions  and  had  furniture  designed  to  accommo¬ 
date  them.59  By  the  1810s,  we  have  some  evidence  of  merchants  in  Ia§i  selling 
not  only  tobacco  and  coffee  but  French  books,  at  the  express  demand  of  local 

55  For  Greek  publishing  and  patronage  in  the  Principalities,  see  L.  Demeny  and  C.  Papacostea- 
Danielopolu,  Carte  §i  tipar  in  societatea  romaneasca  (Bucharest,  1985),  pp.  241-250. 

56  More  critical  work  is  needed  on  the  origins  of  Romanian  freemasonry.  For  now  see:  Dan 
Berindei,  ‘Preludes  de  la  revolution  roumaine  de  1848.  Les  societes  secretes’,  Revue  roumaine 
d’histoire ,  XVIII,  3,  1978,  pp.  427-445;  Dan  Cernovodeanu,  ‘Le  role  de  la  franc-maconnerie 
roumaine  au  XIXe  siecle’,  in  Revue  des  etudes  roumaines,  XVII-XVIII,  1993,  pp.  155-158.  Early 
lodges  had  their  origin  in  the  activity  of  Russian  soldiers  during  the  war  of  1768-1774,  although 
there  are  no  Romanian  names  in  the  membership  list  of  the  Ia§i  lodge  published  by  Anthony 
Cross,  ‘British  Freemasons  in  Russia  during  the  Eighteenth  Century’,  Ars  Quattuor  Coronatorum , 
LXXXIV,  1971,  pp.  253-254. 

57  Al.  Dupi,  ‘Les  livres  de  delectation  dans  la  culture  roumaine’,  Revue  des  etudes  sud-est  eu- 
ropeennes ,  XI,  2,  1973,  pp.  307-325. 

58  ‘Tot  cel  ce  traie§ti  in  lumi,  /  Eu  nu  zic,  Scriptura  spune’,  Istoriia  lui  Alpdalis  §i  a  Zelidei  (ms. 
343)  apud  Mihai  Moraru  and  Catalina  Velculescu,  Bibliografia  analitica  a  carpilor  populare  laice,  I-i 
(Bucharest,  1976),  pp.  117. 

59  N.  Iorga,  ‘O  gospodarie  moldoveneasca  din  1777’,  Analele  Academiei  Romane.  Memoriile 
secpiunii  istorice ,  s.  Ill,  t.  VIII,  1927-1928,  p.  113,  shows  the  boyar  freemason  Canta  ordering 
a  bookcase  to  house  his  Chiclopediile  (=  Encyclopedies)',  Cornelia  Papacostea,  ‘O  biblioteca  din 
Moldova  la  inceputul  secolului  al  XlX-lea.  Biblioteca  de  la  Stinca’,  Studii  §i  cercetari  de  bibliologie , 
V,  1963,  pp.  215-220  describes  the  library  of  Iordache  Rosetti-Roznovanu  (published  in  full  in 
Studii  §i  cercetari  de  bibliologie,  XIII,  1974,  pp.  155-170).  In  1803  the  Moldavian  boyar  Grigore 
Sturdza  bought  some  glass  panes  to  furnish  his  bookcase;  the  following  year  he  spent  a  much 
larger  sum  on  books,  globes  and  maps  ordered  from  Paris  (Virginia  Isac,  ‘Biblioteci  personale 
in  Moldova  in  secolul  al  XlX-lea’,  Revista  arhivelor,  n.s.,  XII,  1,  1969,  pp.  49-50).  Meanwhile, 
in  Wallachia  in  1790,  the  boyar  $tirbei  ordered  Cyr’s  Voyages  and  Richardson’s  Pamela  from  a 
Sibiu  merchant  (Iorga,  ‘Contribupi  la  istoria  invatamantului  in  fara  §i  in  strainatate  (1780-1830)’, 
Analele  Academiei  Romane.  Memoriile  secpiunii  literare,  s.  II,  t.  XXIX,  1906-1907,  p.  56). 
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boyars.60 

But  away  from  the  few  centres  of  cultural  production,  and  the  boyars’ 
houses,  consumption  of  reading  material  remained  unsystematized.  There  was 
a  degree  of  contact  between  the  elite  and  the  peasantry;  it  may  be  true  that 
some  boyars  were  still  enjoying  peasant  spectacles,  and  that  their  own  culture 
was  to  some  extent  still  oral.  But  this  is  no  reason  to  propose  a  ‘unified’  cul¬ 
tural  space,  or  the  dissemination  of  words  and  ideas  at  a  uniform  rate  through¬ 
out  society.  Whatever  books  or  manuscripts  circulated,  did  so  in  a  random 
and  accidental  fashion.  If  there  was  a  ‘common  culture’,  or  even  what  Stanley 
Fish  calls  an  ‘interpretive  community’61  at  the  lower  levels  of  society,  it  had  to 
deal  with  a  thoroughly  jumbled  and  indistinct  variety  of  texts,  of  distant  ori¬ 
gin  and  written  for  differing  audiences.  Transylvanian  scribes  in  around  1800 
might  copy  into  the  same  manuscript  works  as  diverse  as  the  life  of  a  hermit  of 
Mount  Athos,  a  history  extracted  from  the  annals  of  the  papal  apologist  Ba- 
ronius,  and  a  popular  Greek  picaresque  tale.62  One  hardly  imagines  that  these 
works  were  chosen  from  a  wide  selection:  they  constituted  a  compendium  of 
writings  to  hand. 

Reverence  accorded  to  books  cannot  by  any  means  always  be  interpreted  as 
an  indication  of  a  general  desire  for  universal  education  and  enlightenment. 
The  idea  of  the  book  still  frequently  carried  sacred  or  magical  connotations, 
both  at  the  level  of  the  exercise  of  political  power,  and  in  everyday  village  life. 
Princes  might  choose  to  mark  the  beginning  of  their  reign  by  the  publication 
of  a  work  of  religious  instruction  or  homilies,  as  a  representation  of  their  mercy 
(: mila)  towards  their  subjects,  equivalent  to  the  founding  of  a  church,  a  tradi¬ 
tion  which  continued  to  have  a  similar  function  even  when  the  content  of  such 
works  became  secularized.63  Meanwhile,  on  the  popular  level,  the  solomonari 
or  weather-magicians  would  evoke  the  book  to  give  credibility  to  their  craft:  it 
was  believed  that 

they  learn  from  books  that  other  people  can’t  understand  and  cannot  read: 
they  learn  how  to  ride  dragons,  how  to  summon  them,  how  to  keep  the 
weather  . . .  When  they  finished  learning  everything  from  all  the  books  in 
this  world,  they  went  to  a  faraway  country  in  the  East,  where  they  lived  in 


60  N.  Iorga,  ‘Un  mare  negustor  ie$ean  $i  dienfii  sai’,  Revista  istorica,  XXVIII,  1-12,  1942,  pp. 
49-54. 

61  Stanley  Fish,  Is  There  a  Text  in  this  Class?  (Cambridge,  MA,  London,  1980),  pp.  164-173. 
b2  E.  D.  Tappe,  ‘A  Rumanian  Manuscript  Miscellany  in  the  John  Rylands  Library’,  Bulletin 

of  the  John  Rylands  Library ,  XLII,  2,  1960,  pp.  481-492.  Cf.  Andrei  Pippidi,  in  Revue  des  etudes 
sud-est  europeennes,  XI,  3,  1973,  pp.  575-580. 

63  Radu  Paun,  ‘  “Legitimatio  principis”  ou  le  savoir  du  pouvoir.  Les  modeles  politiques  de 
Nicolas  Mavrocordato’,  in  Laurentiu  Vlad,  editor,  Pouvoirs  et  mentalites  (Bucharest,  1999),  pp. 
89-1 10;  Emanuela  Popescu-Mihut,  ‘Ideologie  politica  §i  propaganda  in  actele  cancelariilor  dom- 
ne$ti  din  tarile  Romane  (1775-1821)’,  in  Al.  Dutu,  editor,  Sud-Estul  european  in  vremea  Revolufiei 
Franceze  (Bucharest,  1994),  pp.  76-77. 
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a  cave  and  sat  at  a  stone  table  and  wrote  down  all  the  world’s  knowledge 
in  a  book.64 

Of  course  the  power  of  such  magic  depends  on  limited  knowledge  of  lettering, 
which  thereby  retains  a  mysterious  and  powerful  character.  The  use  of  books 
to  give  credibility  to  a  wide  range  of  ritual  activities,  from  the  application  of 
folk  remedies  to  ensuring  favourable  weather  conditions,  survived  well  into  the 
twentieth  century65  and  is  not  to  be  ignored  when  considering  the  reception  of 
ideas  about  the  effects  of  literature  on  social  change.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  most  modern  ideas  could  themselves  have  magical  qualities  attributed  to 
them.66 

The  importance  of  both  Greek  and  Russian  political  and  cultural  currents  in 
the  Principalities  can  be  gauged  by  the  history  of  the  first  cultural  association 
to  be  established  there.  This  was  the  ‘Greco-Dacian  Society’,  also  known  as 
the  Philologike  Hetairia ,  which  was  founded  in  Bucharest  in  1810  during  the 
Russian  military  occupation,  and  was  patronized  by  the  Greek  patriot  and 
Russian  foreign-ministry  official  Ioannis  Kapodistrias.67  They  met  in  the  main 
hall  of  the  Bucharest  Academy,  which  was  decorated  with  murals  portraying 
Pindar,  Aristotle  and  learned  modern  Greeks  alongside  Tsar  Alexander  I  and 
his  late  grandmother,  Catherine  the  Great.  The  significance  of  this  society, 
and  of  the  Philomousos  Hetairia  founded  at  Vienna  in  1814,  has  been  much 
discussed.  Both  were  patronized  by  Alexander  I;  the  former  society  seems 
almost  certainly  to  have  aimed  at  legitimizing  Russian  rule  in  the  Principalities, 
to  the  extent  that  historical  evidence  was  collected  to  attempt  to  prove  an  early 
Slavic  presence  in  the  Principalities,  such  as  in  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the 
town  Rusciuk  (Ruse),  south  of  the  Danube  from  Wallachia.68 

A  contemporary  observer  described  how  the  Apostles  of  the  Philike  Hetairia 
(‘Friendly  Society’),  the  Greek  revolutionary  organization  founded  in  Odessa 
in  1814  and  with  a  wide  membership  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  exploited  the 
idea  of  culture.  They  ‘cloaked  the  real  purpose  of  their  frequent  journeys,  by 
pretending  to  be  engaged  in  works  of  charity,  and  in  seeking  subscriptions  for 

64  Cited  by  A.  Oi§teanu,  Cosmos  vs.  Chaos:  Myth  and  Magic  in  Traditional  Romanian  Culture , 
translated  by  Mirela  Adascalfiei  (Bucharest,  1999),  p.  186.  Oi$teanu  argues  that  the  use  of  a  book 
in  such  magic  rituals  was  relatively  new;  in  old  Romanian,  carte  could  refer  to  a  single  document, 
or  even  an  inscribed  ring  or  talisman. 

65  For  example,  Henri  H.  Stahl,  Aminitri  §i  ginduri  (Bucharest,  1981),  pp.  29-30. 

66  Cf.  Dipesh  Chakrabarty,  ‘Postcoloniality  and  the  Artifice  of  History:  Who  Speaks  for  “In¬ 
dian”  Pasts?’,  Representations ,  37,  Winter  1992,  p.  18:  ‘Indians  arrogated  subjecthood  to  them¬ 
selves  precisely  by  mobilizing,  within  the  context  of  modern  institutions  and  sometimes  on  behalf 
of  the  modernizing  project  of  nationalism,  devices  of  collective  memory  that  were  both  antihistor- 
ical  and  antimodern.’ 

67  Nestor  Camariano,  ‘De  l’activite  de  la  “societe  litteraire  greco-dacique”  de  Bucarest  (1810- 
1812)’,  Revue  des  etudes  sud-est  europeennes ,  VI,  1,  1968,  pp.  39-54. 

68  Ibid.,  p.  50. 
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founding  and  maintaining  places  of  education’.  They  thus  allowed  a  melodra¬ 
matic  significance  to  be  attached  to  the  patronage  of  the  Philomousos  Hetairia 
by  the  Tsar  or  his  minister  Kapodistrias.69  Kapodistrias  afterwards  denied  any 
direct  revolutionary  intent,  and  modern  historians  have  supported  him.70  But 
the  use  of  the  metaphor  (‘education’  =  ‘uprising’)  was  perhaps  unhelpful:  it  is 
said  that  a  village  bey  in  the  Peloponnese  was  misled  by  a  letter  from  the  Pa¬ 
triarch  of  Constantinople  sending  him  money  and  encouraging  him  to  ‘found 
schools’,  into  assuming  that  the  latter  was  inviting  him  to  revolt.71  It  also  ren¬ 
ders  historiographical  debates  about  ‘the  intellectual  origins  of  revolution’  in 
the  early  nineteenth-century  Balkans  rather  circular:  perhaps  we  need  to  talk 
about  intellectual  activity  as  a  euphemism  or  alibi  for  revolution,  rather  than  a 
cause  of  it.72 

But  not  all  intellectuals  were  faking  it:  a  member  of  the  Philologike  Etairia , 
Dr  Constantin  Caracas,  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  first  civil  press  in 
Wallachia,  established  in  1817.  Caracas  Radu  Clinceanu  and  Dumitrache 
Topliceanu  sought  permission  from  the  prince  loan  Caragea,  and  received  it. 
They  also  applied  for  a  licence  to  print  newspapers,  which  they  were  refused. 
(Another  proposal  to  start  up  a  newspaper,  by  the  Greek  courtier  Nicolae 
Mavros  in  1819  seems  also  to  have  come  to  nothing.)73  They  were,  however, 
permitted  to  publish  works  of  ‘philology’,  ‘ filologhica ,  in  other  words  writings 
concerning  the  love  of  learning’.74  Their  activity  was  closely  followed  by  the 
prince  and  the  divan;  their  function  can  be  gauged  by  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
first  work  to  emerge  from  it  was  the  civil  code  named  after  the  prince,  the  Cod 
Caragea ,  in  Greek  in  1817  and  in  Romanian  in  1818. 

Meanwhile,  a  similar  operation  had  been  established  in  Moldavia  in  1812: 

69  Thomas  Gordon,  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution  (Edinburgh,  1832),  I,  pp.  44^47.  Gordon 
spent  time  in  Bucharest  as  a  captain  on  the  staff  in  the  Russian  army  in  1813  ( Dictionary  of 
National  Biography ,  XX,  London,  1890,  p.  231)  and  can  therefore  be  considered  a  first-hand 
source. 

70  Ibid.,  p.  50;  C.  M.  Woodhouse,  ‘Kapodistrias  and  the  Philike  Etairia,  1814-1821’,  in  Clogg 

(note  20),  pp.  104-134. 

1  1 

N.  Botzaris,  Visions  balkamques  dans  la  preparation  de  la  revolution  grecque,  1789—1821 
(Geneve,  1962),  p.  95. 

‘  For  critiques  of  ‘intellectual  origins’  as  a  theme  in  the  historiography  of  the  French  rev¬ 
olution,  see  Roger  Chartier,  The  Cultural  Origins  of  the  French  Revolution ,  translated  by  Lydia 
Cochrane  (Berkeley,  CA,  1991);  Daniel  Roche  and  Vincenzo  Ferrone,  ‘L’historiographie  des  Lu- 
mieres’,  in  their  (eds)  Le  monde  des  Lumieres  (Paris,  1999),  pp.  497-522.  Arguments  in  Greek 
historiography  have  been  about  ‘preparedness’,  social,  political  and  intellectual:  see  for,  example, 
the  essays  by  Frangos  and  Koumarianou  in  Clogg,  The  Struggle  (note  20). 

73  As  reported  by  von  Militz,  the  secretary  of  the  Prussian  ambassador  in  Constantinople,  in 
Hurmuzaki,  Documente,  X  (Bucharest,  1897)  p.  85. 

74  V.  A.  Urechia,  ‘Domnia  lui  loan  Caragea,  1812-1818 \  Analele  Academiei  Romane.  Memoriile 
secfiunii  istorice ,  s,  II,  t.  XX,  1897-1898,  pp.  89-92,  reproduces  Prince  Caragea’s  charter  in  full. 
Caracas  (1772-1828),  a  medic  of  Aromanian  origin,  had  been  a  member  of  the  ‘Greco-Dacian 
Society’  in  1810-1812  (N.  Camariano  (note  67),  p.  40);  he  wrote  an  interesting  Topography  of 
Wallachia,  published  posthumously  in  Greek  in  Bucharest  in  1830. 
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this  time  the  press  was  exclusively  Greek,  but  it  performed  similar  functions, 
printing  the  civil  code  of  the  Prince  Scarlat  Calimah  (a  Romanian  transla¬ 
tion  appeared  later,  in  1833).  Aside  from  these  important  official  works,  the 
presses  were  not  particularly  active,  and  it  seems  clear  from  the  divergence  in 
languages  that  the  considerations  surrounding  their  establishment  owed  more 
to  the  personal  interests  of  the  printers  and  their  patrons  than  to  an  analysis  of 
what  would  be  best  for  the  social  welfare  of  the  Principalities  themselves.  They 
were  both  part  of  an  international  network  of  patronage — the  Moldavian  press 
had  subscribers  as  far  afield  as  Vienna,  Smyrna  and  Odessa — and  a  token  sym¬ 
bol  of  modernity  serving  to  bolster  the  image  of  the  individual  princes,  as  can 
be  seen  by  Prince  Caragea  of  Wallachia’s  ceremonious  donation  of  a  copy  of 
his  law  code  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  Ia§i  press  printed  about  ten  or 
twenty  books  in  nine  years.75 

In  March  1821  a  rather  motley  band  of  volunteers  crossed  over  the  river 
Prut  from  Russia  into  Moldavia.  Their  leader,  Alexander  Ypsilantis,  son  and 
grandson  of  princes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  had  proclamations  in  Greek 
and  Romanian  printed  at  Ia§i  announcing  the  onset  of  an  uprising  of  a  re¬ 
volt  ‘for  Faith  and  Fatherland’.  Thus  began  a  chain  of  events  leading  even¬ 
tually  to  the  independence  of  Greece  in  1830.  The  Principalities,  however, 
were  removed  from  the  control  of  their  Greek  overlords.  Native  princes  were 
appointed  and,  following  yet  another  Russian  invasion  in  1828-1829,  had 
their  autonomy  within  the  Ottoman  Empire  confirmed,  with  Russia  as  their 
protector.  Modern,  quasi-constitutional  statutes  known  as  ‘Organic  Regula¬ 
tions’  were  drawn  up  in  St  Petersburg  and  a  new  era  in  Romanian  cultural 
development  began,  with  the  formal  establishment  under  Russian  auspices 
of  Romanian-language  newspapers,  theatres,  an  organised  network  of  public 
schools  and  a  flourishing  book  trade. 

Scholars  have  thus  often  been  tempted  to  trace  the  intellectual  origins  of 
these  changes  in  the  sixty  or  so  years  before  1830.  In  the  words  of  Mark  Ma- 
zower,  ‘historians  often  explain  why  what  happened  had  to  happen’/6  More 
specifically,  Romanian  scholars  have  been  interested  in  showing  that  the  driv¬ 
ing  forces  of  modern  cultural  development  in  their  country  have  been  inter¬ 
nally  traceable  to  an  early  date,  and  located  in  the  fields  of  cultural  expression 
more  than  in,  say,  international  diplomacy  or  outside  pressure. 

The  history  of  the  Romanian  book  in  this  period  does  indeed  provide  some 
evidence  of  modernization:  secularisation,  interest  in  the  investigation  of  na- 

75  Nestor  Camariano,  ‘Nouvelles  informations  sur  la  creation  et  1’activite  de  la  typographic 
grecque  de  Jassy  (1812-1821)’,  Balkan  Studies ,  VII,  1 ,  1 966,  pp.  61-76;  Elena  Siupiur,  ‘Quelques 
documents  militaires  relatifs  a  la  fondation  de  la  Typographic  grecque  de  Jassy  (1812)’,  Revue  des 
etudes  sud-est  europeennes,  XV,  3,  1977,  pp.  509-514,  shows  the  anxious  political  surveillance  of 
the  Austrian  authorities. 

76  Mark  Mazower,  The  Balkans  (London,  2000),  p.  84. 
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ture  and  rational  use  of  material  resources,  a  developed  approach  to  peda¬ 
gogy  and  linguistics.  But  it  was  an  uneven  road.  Particularly  interesting  for 
those  seeking  to  explain  the  socio-political  changes  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  the  sharp  rise  not  just  in  secular  publications  but  also  in  religious  ones, 
which  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  principalities  in  the  years  leading  up 
to  1821.  Exposure  to  more  sophisticated  theological  writings  was  at  least  as 
important  a  trend  as  the  import  of  Enlightenment  ideas,  a  pattern  matched 
on  the  manuscript  level  by  the  great  increase  in  copying  of  prophetic  and  es¬ 
chatological  texts.77  One  might  even  talk  about  an  eschatological  attitude  to 
enlightenment,  given  the  often  supernatural  powers  attributed  to  books  by 
the  authors  of  the  period.  In  fact  we  do  not  even  need  to  look  to  Elisabeth 
Eisenstein  for  a  theory  of  print  culture  and  modernization.  As  early  as  1778 
Bishop  Chesarie  of  Ramnic  wrote  that  the  history  of  Wallachia  may  be  divided 
into  three  epochs:  one  of  wars,  one  of  the  building  of  monasteries,  and  one 
of  the  translation  of  books  into  the  Romanian  language.78  But  unlike  Eisen¬ 
stein,  Chesarie  was  talking  about  religious  literature;  and  while  a  periodization 
of  historical  development  based  on  book  production  is  of  course  attractive  to 
intellectuals,  we  need  to  think  more  about  what  kind  of  books  were  produced 
and  read,  where  this  happened  and,  perhaps  even  more  interesting,  what  was 
not  read,  if  we  are  to  give  more  convincing  explanations  of  why  social  change 
took  place  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


77  See  Daniel  Barbu,  ‘Loisir  et  pouvoir’  (note  12),  and  the  same  author’s  ‘Ecriture  sur  le  sable: 
temps,  histoire  et  eschatologie  a  la  fin  de  l’ancien  regime’,  in  Al.  Zub  (ed.),  Temps  et  changement 
dans  Tespace  roumain  (Ia§i,  1991),  pp.  105-140. 

78  Mineul pe  Noemvrie  (Ramnic  1778),  in  BRV,  II,  p.  227 . 
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Fig.  6.  Religious  and  secular  books  in  the  Habsburg  Empire,  1771-1830 


Book  Losses  in  Russia  during  World  War  II 

A.  M.  Mazuritskii,  I.  G.  Matveeva  and  G.  V.  Mikheeva 

The  State  Commission  for  the  Restitution  of  Cultural  Treasures,  appointed  in 
December  1992  by  the  Government  of  the  Russian  Federation,1  decided  at  its 
very  first  meeting  that  work  on  a  comprehensive  catalogue  of  Russian  cultural 
treasures  lost  in  the  last  war  should  be  its  top  priority,  and  that  the  primary 
goal  was  to  draw  together  information  about  all  losses  suffered  by  museums 
in  Russia.  This  decision  resulted  in  the  multi-volume  ‘Union  Catalogue  of 
Cultural  Treasures  Stolen  or  Lost  during  World  War  II’,2  which  began  pub¬ 
lication  in  1998. 3  In  2000  the  National  Library  of  Russia,  at  the  behest  of 
the  Ministry  of  Culture,  began  preparing  a  volume  describing  losses  of  Rus¬ 
sian  book  collections.  It  became  immediately  obvious  that  this  volume  would 
need  to  be  published  over  time,  in  several  parts,  as  and  when  relevant  mate¬ 
rial  could  be  gathered  and  prepared,  and  that  the  first  step  was  to  attempt  to 
provide  at  least  a  general  analysis  of  Russian  book  losses,  by  examining  the 
wealth  of  existing  data,  and  to  make  generally  available  previously  classified  or 
uncatalogued  archival  material. 

This  article,  which  is  based  on  research  done  in  preparation  of  this  volume, 
sets  out:  to  give  an  account  of  the  destruction  and  plundering  of  Russian  li¬ 
braries  during  the  war  and  postwar  attempts  to  assess  the  damage;  to  outline 
the  methodology,  structure  and  aims  of  the  part  of  the  Union  Catalogue  which 
is  devoted  to  books.  We  would  argue  that  the  Union  Catalogue  project  is  highly 
relevant  at  the  present  time  and  not  simply  an  attempt  to  sum  up  events  from 
what  now  seem  like  the  dim  and  distant  past.  The  ‘Great  Patriotic  War’  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  in  our  minds,  both  in  terms  of  the  pain  of  our  Russian  losses, 
and  because  of  debates  about  the  fate  of  those  cultural  treasures  of  other  na¬ 
tions  (book  collections  included)  which  were  brought  to  the  former  Soviet 

1  See  A.  M.  Mazuritskii,  Knizhnye  sobraniia  Rosssii  i  Germanii  v  kontekste  restitutsionnykh  prot- 
sessov  (Moscow,  2000),  pp.  144-47. 

2  Publication  of  the  ‘Union  Catalogue  . . .  ’  is  supervised  by  an  editorial  board  led  by  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Culture  of  the  Russian  Federation  P.  V.  Khoroshilov  and  the  head  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Culture’s  Department  for  the  Preservation  of  Cultural  Heritage  A.  I.  Vilkov.  Publication 
of  the  Catalogue  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  careful  and  through  work  of  a  body  of 
specialized  archivists,  museum  curators  and  voluntary  assistants,  led  from  the  very  first  steps  by 
N.  I.  Nikandrov,  deputy  head  of  the  Department  for  the  Preservation  of  Cultural  Heritage. 

3  Four  volumes  have  been  published  to  date,  some  in  two  parts:  Svodnyi  katalog  kul'turnykh 
tsennostei  pokhishchennykh  i  utrachennykh  v  period  vtoroi  mirovoi  voiny  (Moscow,  St  Petersburg, 
Ministerstvo  kuftury  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii,  Departament  po  sokhraneniiu  kurturnykh  tsennostei); 
vol.  1:  Gosudarstvennyi  muzei-zapovednik  ‘Tsarskoe  selo\  Ekaterininskii  dvorets  (1999-2000),  2  pt.; 
vol.  2:  Gosudarstvennyi  muzei-zapovednik  ‘Pavlovsk’.  Pavlov skii dvorets  (2000),  256  pp.,  ill.;  vol.  3: 
Gosudarstvennaia  Tret'iakovskaia  galereia.  Gosudarstvennyi  Russkii  muzei  (1999),  88  pp.,  ill.;  vol.  4: 
Gosudarstvennye  arkhivy  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii.  Utrachennye  arkhivnye  fondy  (1999),  pt.  1,  336  pp., 
ill.  Active  investigations  and  research  are  underway  in  preparation  of  further  volumes. 
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Union  after  the  War.  A  modern  and  civilized  solution  of  these  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  is  unthinkable  without  the  creation  of  registers  of  losses  on  both  sides. 
It  seems  to  us  that  outside  Russia  there  is  little  discussion  of  Russian  book 
losses,  and  a  tendency  to  show  interest  only  in  German  books  discovered  in 
Russia,  to  demonstrate  the  illegality  of  their  removal  and  the  necessity  of  resti¬ 
tution  in  one  direction  only.  We  would  argue  that  such  an  approach  can  be 
hardly  be  deemed  scientific  or  be  likely  to  lead  to  constructive  dialogue.  Some 
European  countries,  most  notably  Poland,  have  already  compiled  catalogues 
of  their  book  losses  resulting  from  World  War  II.4  Their  main  aim  is  to  gain 
international  recognition  of  the  fact  that  valuable  book  collections  were  plun¬ 
dered  or  lost,  and  so  to  facilitate  their  return.  Without  a  comprehensive  listing 
of  Russian  book  losses,  there  can  be  no  question  of  carrying  out  a  systematic 
search  and  recovering  what  was  lost,  nor  of  having  a  civilized  and  reasoned 
discussion  with  other  countries  about  the  fate  of  displaced  book  collections  in 
general. 

Among  the  cultural  sites  which  suffered  damage  in  occupied  areas  were  a 
huge  number  of  libraries,  resulting  in  the  irretrievable  loss  of  an  entire  layer 
of  national  cultural  heritage,  which  can  never  be  replaced  or  compensated  for 
and  the  contents  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  fully  catalogue  or  even  list.  Book 
collections  occupy  a  particular  place  in  the  list  of  cultural  losses  suffered  by 
Russia  in  World  War  II.  Some  perished  in  enemy  bombing.  From  mid- 1941 
the  Germans  began  massive  blanket  bombing  of  Soviet  cities  and  towns  in  the 
rear,  and  major  book  depositories  fell  victim  to  the  air  raids.  When  seventy 
incendiary  bombs  were  dropped  on  the  building  of  the  Lenin  State  Library  in 
the  first  raid  on  Moscow  of  22  July  1941,  only  the  selfless  efforts  of  the  librari¬ 
ans  saved  the  collections.  In  another  enemy  raid,  the  building  of  the  All-Union 
Book  Chamber  was  severely  damaged,  with  the  loss  of  14,000  volumes.  On  6 
August  1941  dozens  of  incendiary  bombs  fell  on  the  Academy  of  Sciences  Li¬ 
brary  in  Leningrad.  The  librarians  managed  single-handedly  to  extinguish  the 

4  See,  for  example:  C.  Estreicher,  Cultural  Losses  of  Poland:  Index  of  Polish  Cultural  Losses  during 
the  German  Occupation ,  1939-1944  (London,  1944);  Informator  o  stratach  bihliotek  i  ksiggozbiorozv 
domozvych  na  terytonach  polskich  okupozvanych  zv  latach  1 939—1 945  ( bez  ziem  wschodnich) ,  red.  nauk. 
B.  Bienkowska  (Poznan,  2000);  Stanislawa  Sawicka,  Straty  zvojenne  zbiorozv  polskich  zv  dziedzinie 
rgkopisozv  iluminozvanych  (Warsaw,  1952);  Maria  Rutowska,  Straty  osobozve  i  materialne  kultury  zv 
Wielkopolsce  zv  latach  II  zvojny  szviatozvej  (Warsaw,  1984);  Barbara  Bienkowska,  Straty  bibliotek  pol¬ 
skich  zv  czasie  II  zvojny  szviatozvej  (Warsaw,  1994)  and  Losses  of  Polish  Libraries  during  World  War  II 
(Warsaw,  1994);  Straty  bibliotek  zv  czasie  II  zvojny  szviatozvej  zv  granicach  Polski  z  1945  roku:  zvst^pny 
raport  o  stanie  zviedzy  (Warsaw,  1994),  2  vols;  Piotr  Lechowski,  Biblioteki  Krakozva  zv  okresie  oku- 
pacji  niemieckich  1930-1945  (Cracow,  1999).  The  Polish  government  has  created  an  official  in¬ 
ternet  site  devoted  to  Polish  losses  in  World  War  II  (in  Polish,  English,  German  and  French)  at 
www.icons.pl.  For  Ukraine,  see:  Doha  ukrainskykh  kul'turnykh  tsinnostei  pid  chas  Druhoi  svitovoi 
viiny:  vynyshchennia  arkhiviv,  bibliotek,  muzeiv  (1991),  and  Doha  kul'turnykh  skarbiv  Ukrainy  pid 
chas  Druhoi  svitovoi  viiny — arkhivy,  biblioteky,  muzei ,  vyp.  1:  Volyns  kyi  kraieznavchyi  muzei:  [doku- 
menty]  (1996);  vyp.  2:  Bibliotechni  fondy  Kharkova  v  roky  Druhoi  svitovoi  viiny:  dokumenty  (1997). 
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resulting  fire.  Successful  defence  against  attacking  enemy  aircraft  was  not  uni¬ 
versal,  however:  several  days  before  Soviet  forces  abandoned  Rostov-on-Don, 
250,000  volumes  from  the  collections  of  the  Regional  Library  were  lost  in  an 
air  raid. 

Substantial  efforts  were  made  to  evacuate  the  most  valuable  collections  to 
the  eastern  regions.  In  July  1941  a  train  of  eighteen  wagons  with  books  from 
the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  State  Public  Library  left  Leningrad.  Among  the  trea¬ 
sures  thus  evacuated  were:  the  Ostromir  Gospels,  the  Lavrentievskaia  Chron¬ 
icle,  the  Rossica  collections,  the  Voltaire  and  G.  V.  Plekhanov  libraries,  and 
other  unique  collections.5  However,  despite  immense  efforts,  the  books  re¬ 
moved  from  the  western  areas  subjected  to  occupation  were  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  in  comparison  with  the  multi-million  collections  remaining  in  occu¬ 
pied  areas.  Where  evacuation  was  impossible,  librarians  did  their  utmost  to 
conceal  the  treasures  prior  to  invasion.  Precious  volumes  were  hidden  in  base¬ 
ments,  cased  and  buried  in  library  yards,  or  distributed  among  library  users. 

The  occupying  forces  established  their  ‘New  Order’  in  occupied  areas.6 
Many  library  buildings  were  billeted  by  field  or  maintenance  services.  Books 
were  inevitably  thrown  away,  used  as  paving  or  fuel — and  the  resulting  dam¬ 
age  should  not  be  seen  merely  as  part  of  routine  war  losses.  Rather,  the  mock¬ 
ery  of  Russian  national  identity,  the  profanation  of  cultural  heritage,  and  the 
plunder  of  unique  treasures  were  part  of  a  definite  plan.  The  circular  letter 
of  Reichfuhrer  SS  Heinrich  Himmler  concerning  the  treatment  of  residents  in 
occupied  areas,  written  in  May  1940  and  approved  by  Hitler  in  the  form  of  a 
directive,  included  the  following:  ‘For  the  non-German  population  of  the  east 
no  higher  school  is  permitted  than  the  four-class  Volk  (or  primary)  school.  The 
aim  of  this  Volk  school  has  to  be  exclusively:  Simple  calculations  up  to  500  at 
the  highest,  writing  one’s  name,  a  precept  that  it  is  a  Divine  Commandment 
to  obey  Germans  and  to  be  honest,  industrious  and  trustworthy.  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  reading  necessary.’7 

5  Gosudarstvennyi  arkhiv  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii  (GARF),  fond  2306,  op.  69,  delo  3018,  f.  35. 

6  The  concept  of  the  New  Order,  which  evolved  over  the  years  and  about  which  there  was 
not  complete  agreement  among  Nazi  leaders  is  discussed  at  length  in  Robert  Edward  Herzstein, 
When  Nazi  Dreams  Come  True:  the  Third  Reich’s  Struggle  over  the  Future  of  Europe  after  a  German 
Victory  (London,  Abacus,  1982).  In  Nazi  propaganda  it  was  claimed  that  the  New  Order  would 
unify  Europe  and  inaugurate  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity.  In  practice,  especially  as  regards  the 
‘Eastern  territories’,  it  took  the  form  of  economic  looting,  political  enslavement  and  the  systematic 
stamping  out  of  national  cultures. 

7  Cited  in  Russian  in  Nemetsko-fashistskii  okkupatsionnyi  rezhim  (Moscow,  1965),  p.  20,  and  in 
English  in  Peter  Padfield,  Himmler  Reichfuhrer- SS  (London,  2001),  p.  301.  The  German  original, 
published  in  Viertelsjahrshefte  fur  Zeitgeschichte,]rg.  5  (1957),  p.  197,  reads:  ‘Fiir  die  nichtdeutsche 
Befolkerung  des  Ostens  darf  es  keine  hohere  Schule  geben  als  die  vierklassige  Volksschule.  Das 
Ziel  dieser  Volksschule  hat  lediglich  zu  sein:  Einfaches  Rechnen  bis  hochstens  500,  Schreiben 
des  Namens,  eine  Lehre,  dab  es  ein  gottliches  Gebot  ist,  den  Deutschen  gehorsam  zu  sein  und 
ehrlich,  fleiftig  und  brav  zu  sein.  Lesen  halte  ich  fur  erforderlich.’ 
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Books  were  obviously  unnecessary  for  nations  deprived  of  reading  rights; 
generally,  the  low  esteem  in  which  the  Slavs  were  held  resulted  both  in  the 
wholesale  and  wanton  destruction  of  library  collections  and  in  looting  which 
was  carried  out  with  less  concern  for  ownership  and  public  reaction  than  was 
the  case  in  the  occupied  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Cultural  treasures,  in¬ 
cluding  library  collections,  were  taken  away  for  various  purposes.  Some  were 
intended  for  Hitler’s  projected  complex  of  galleries,  museums  and  libraries  in 
his  home  town  Linz,  which  was  to  be  Europe’s  cultural  mecca  and  which  he 
aspired  to  fill  with  collections  unparalleled  among  world  museums.  To  achieve 
this,  he  initiated  the  ‘Special  Linz  Project’  (Sonderauftrag  Linz)  led  by  Hans 
Posse,  Director  of  the  Dresden  Art  Gallery.8  In  1941  Ribbentrop  initiated  the 
appointment  of  the  special  ‘Kiinsberg  Group’  attached  to  the  German  For¬ 
eign  Ministry,  subsequently  reorganized  as  an  SS  Sonderkommmando  (special- 
purpose  battalion).  It  was  led  by  SS-Sturmbannfuhrer  Eberhard  Freiherr  von 
Kiinsberg  and  consisted  of  about  303  men,  divided  into  four  companies, 
each  attached  to  a  major  army  unit  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  diplomatic 
archives,  museums,  libraries  and  art  treasures.  The  Second  and  Fourth  Com¬ 
panies  particularly  ‘distinguished  themselves’  on  the  Eastern  Front,  while  it 
was  the  specialists  from  the  Second  Company  who  selected  valuable  books 
from  the  palace  collections  outside  Leningrad.  The  Fourth  Company  was 
active  in  the  Southern  Sector.  Its  diverse  interests  were  demonstrated  in  its 
senior  staff  list:  Hauptsturmfuhrer  Wilfried  Krallert  (1912-1969),  Foreign 
Ministry  cartographer;  Sonderfuhrer  Paulsen,  Slavic  scholar;  Sonderfuhrer 
Lieben,  economist.9  A  major  part  of  the  books  selected  was  destined  for  vari¬ 
ous  research  institutions  in  Germany,  but  the  battalion  also  catered  for  the  pri¬ 
vate  interests  of  individual  officials.  In  March  1942  an  exhibition  was  mounted 
in  Berlin  of  material  seized  from  the  East,  entitled  ‘Samples  of  assets  brought 
to  safekeeping  by  the  Russian  operation  of  the  Special  Commando-AA’.10 
After  the  exhibition,  some  of  the  treasures  were  immediately  dispatched  to 
senior  Reich  officials.  Hermann  Goring  received  two  books  of  fine  prints,  in¬ 
cluding  one  signed  by  Rubens;  59  volumes  of  a  rare  Voltaire  edition  went  to 
Alfred  Rosenberg;  a  watercolour  book  to  Joachim  Ribbentrop.  Neither  were 
Hitler  or  Goebbels  forgotten.  The  former  was  presented  with  80  books  on 

8  Documents  on  the  Linz  Project  are  to  be  found  in  Moscow  in  the  Tsentr  khraneniia  istoriko- 
dokumental’nykh  kollektsii  (TsKhIDK),  on  the  basis  of  which  two  of  its  archivists  published 
an  article:  T.  Vasil'eva  and  N.  Korneliuk,  ‘Missiia  “Lints”.  Tainaia  kollektsiia  Adol'fa  Gitlera’, 
Sovershenno  sekretno,  1993,  no.  11,  pp.  21-22.  See  also:  Jonathan  Petropoulos,  Art  as  Politics  in  the 
Third  Reich  (Chapel  Hill  and  London,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1996),  esp.  pp.  90,  91 
and  253,  254. 

9  Rossiiskii  tsentr  khraneniia  i  izucheniia  dokumentov  noveishei  istorii  (RTsKhIDNI),  fond  5, 
op.  6,  delo  329,  f.  12.  See  also:  Ulrike  Hartung,  Rauhziige  in  der  Sowjetunion:  das  Sonderkommando 
KUNSBERG  1941-1943  (Bremen,  1997). 

10  See  Hartung  (note  9),  pp.  95,  96. 
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Napoleon’s  Egyptian  campaign,  and  the  latter  with  a  1759  newspaper  collec¬ 
tion.11  In  November  1942  Kiinsberg  wrote  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  Graf 
Friedrich  Werner  von  der  Schulenburg  offering  him  100  choice  volumes  from 
the  library  at  Pavlovsk. 1 2 

The  Kiinsberg  battalion  was  given  special  instructions  for  dealing  with  li¬ 
brary  collections:  publications  of  a  propagandistic  nature  were  to  be  destroyed 
or  referred  to  the  propaganda  department;  economic  publications  were  to  be 
passed  to  the  intelligence  agencies;  early  printed  books,  manuscripts,  books 
of  unique  character  and  research  value  were  to  be  dispatched  to  Germany.13 
Active-service  battalion  staff  operated  in  the  field.  As  soon  as  a  particular  area 
had  been  captured,  books  were  surveyed  along  with  other  cultural  objects.  Af¬ 
ter  appropriate  inspection,  the  most  valuable  items  were  removed  to  Germany. 

However,  the  main  book  streams  westwards  were  channelled  by  the  Einsat- 
szstab  Reichsleiter  Rosenberg  or  ERR  (the  Rosenberg  Special  Command)14 
in  the  charge  of  Alfred  Rosenberg  (1893-1946),  who  had  been  born  in  Reval 
and  educated  there  and  later  in  Moscow,  and  became,  in  1941,  Minister  of  the 
Reich  for  Occupied  Eastern  Territories.  In  fact,  there  were  tensions  between 
the  ERR  and  the  Kiinsberg  Group  since,  although  the  Kiinsberg’s  Group’s 
main  task  was  to  remove  from  Leningrad,  Moscow  and  other  towns  docu¬ 
ments  of  a  political  nature,  Kiinsberg  himself  was  inclined  towards  a  broader 
understanding  of  his  mission.15 

The  scope  of  the  ERR’s  responsibilities  was  established  in  1940.  In  Field- 
Marshal  General  Wilhelm  Keitel’s  Order  of  5  July  to  German  army  comman¬ 
ders  in  occupied  European  countries  it  was  pointed  out  that:  ‘Reichsleiter 
Rosenberg  applied  to  the  Fiihrer  for  permission  to  verify  the  presence:  1)  in 
state  libraries  and  archives  of  books  and  manuscripts  of  value  to  Germany; 
2)  in  the  offices  of  higher  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  Masonic  lodges  of  po¬ 
litical  documents  directed  against  us.  The  Reichsleiter  also  applied  for  per¬ 
mission  to  confiscate  such  materials.  The  Fiihrer  accepted  this  proposal.’16 
Hitler’s  decree  empowered  the  ERR  as  follows:  ‘His  [Rosenberg’s]  Einsatzstab 

11  Sovershenno  sekretno,  1994,  no.  ll,p.  10. 

12  See  Hartung  (note  9),  plate  30  (p.  88). 

13  Voennye  trofei ,  1996,  no.  2,  pp.  46-^47. 

14  For  a  concise  account  of  the  objectives  and  organisation  of  the  ERR,  see:  Willem  de  Vries, 
Sonderstab  Musik:  Music  Confiscations  by  the  Einsatzstab  Reichsleiter  Rosenberg  under  the  Nazi  Oc¬ 
cupation  of  Western  Europe  (Amsterdam  Universiry  Press,  1996),  pp.  30-33,  and  on  its  activities 
in  Western  Europe,  pp.  85-1 17.  There  is  also  a  clear  account  in  Donald  E.  Collins  and  Herbert 
P.  Rothfeder,  ‘The  Einsatzstab  Reichsleiter  Rosenberg  and  the  Looting  of  Jewish  and  Masonic 
Libraries  during  World  War  IP,  Journal  of  Library  History,  vol.  18,  no.  1  (Winter  1983),pp.  1-36. 
Especially  good  on  activities  in  Eastern  Europe:  Kartoteka  CZ’:  tsennosti  kul'tury  na  okkupirovan- 
nykh  territornakh  Rossu,  Ukrainy  i  Belorussii  1 941-1 942  (Moscow,  1998),  pp.  10-31. 

13  Kartoteka  ‘ Z ’  (note  14),  p.  22.  See  also  the  chapter  ‘Sonderkommando  Kiinsberg  und  Ein¬ 
satzstab  Reichsleiter  Rosenberg’  in  Hartung  (note  9),  pp.  53-57. 

16  R.  Zeidevits  and  M.  Zeidevits,  Dama  s  gornostaem  (Moscow,  1966),  p.  38. 
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for  occupied  areas  is  entitled  to  inspect  libraries,  archives  and  other  cultural 
establishments  of  all  kinds,  and  to  confiscate  them  for  the  purpose  of  fulfill¬ 
ing  the  tasks  of  the  National  Socialist  Party.’17  The  books  which  were  looted 
on  a  vast  scale  from  occupied  areas  were  intended  for  the  collections  of  the 
‘Ostbiicherei5  (Eastern  Library)  in  Berlin,  a  deposit  library  for  material  in 
support  of  research  into  the  Eastern  provinces.18  Selection  policies  encom¬ 
passed  pre-1917  publications  on  Marxism,  philosophy,  freemasonry,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  question,  and  books  on  Russian  geography,  history  and  art.  Of  special 
interest  were  post-1917  publications  supporting  Soviet  studies.  Also  selected 
for  the  Eastern  Library  were  translations  of  ‘significant  works  in  the  human¬ 
ities  containing  Bolshevist  introductions’.19  Some  books  were  earmarked  for 
the  library  of  the  National  Socialist  Party  (NSDAP)  Higher  School,  the  elite 
‘party  university’,  and  publications  on  appropriate  subjects  were  given  to  the 
Imperial  Security  Service  (Reichssicherheitshauptamt),  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry’s  Geographical  Office,  and  the  Economic  Library.20  Among  the  350 
professional  specialists  in  the  Rosenberg  Staff  were  experts  in  art  and  book 
studies,  and  archivists.  A  special  support  group  was  assigned  to  each.  Their 
work  involved  careful  selection,  registration  and  classification  of  confiscated 
property.  Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  inspection  of  library  collections 
in  captured  urban  areas.  The  ERR  catalogued  (both  by  author/name  and  sub¬ 
ject)  books  which  had  been  selected.  Up  to  eight  cards  were  provided  for  each 
book.  Some  of  the  cards  were  sent  to  Berlin  and  Kiev,  others  were  used  as 
local  catalogues.  In  this  way  records  were  provided  for  each  book  confiscated. 
Large-scale  cataloguing  was  undertaken  by  one  of  the  ERR’s  bases,  in  Riga, 
where  records  were  made  for  the  collections  destined  for  the  Ostbiicherei.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  at  this  initial  stage,  these  collections  were  concentrated  in  Kiev,  Riga 
and  Berlin. 

For  the  collection  of  information  on  works  of  art,  including  books,  the  ERR 
had  various  specialized  departments:  use,  press  and  propaganda,  registration 
and  control,  storage,  operations,  as  well  as  special  sections  for  science  and 
art.  Confiscated  books  were  handled  by  almost  all  departments.  First,  they 
were  examined  with  a  view  to  establishing  what  their  use  should  be.  Then  the 
books  selected  were  sorted  by  the  registration  and  control,  the  propaganda  and 
the  storage  departments.  The  sorting  process  divided  them  according  to  their 

17  TsKhIDK,  fond  1401,  op.  1,  delo  5,  ff.  31,  32,  45. 

18  In  summer  1943,  after  Western  bombing  of  Berlin  had  started,  the  Ostbiicherei  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Silesian  city  of  Ratibor  (Raciborz).  See  Patricia  Kennedy  Grimsted,  Trophies  of  War 
and  Empire:  the  Archival  Heritage  of  Ukraine ,  World  War  II,  and  the  International  Politics  of  Restitution 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  distributed  by  Harvard  University  Press  for  the  Harvard  Ukrainian  Research 
Institute,  2001),  p.  318. 

19  GARF,  fond  790 1 ,  op.  1 ,  delo  1 1 1 ,  ff.  30-3 1 . 

20  Tsentral'nyi  derzhavnyi  arkhiv  vyshchykh  orhaniv  vlady  ta  upravlinnia  Ukra'iny  (TsDAVO), 
fond  3676,  op.  2,  delo  1,  ff.  43-46,  55-59v. 
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future  use,  i.e.  for  propaganda,  deposit  in  the  Linz  Museum  or  in  the  Ost- 
biicherei.  Those  remaining  were  used  to  form  the  so-called  ‘central’  libraries, 
which  received  the  collections  of  small  libraries  from  towns  or  adjacent  settle¬ 
ments.21 

So  long  as  the  situation  at  the  front  remained  more  or  less  stable  for  Ger¬ 
many,  book  displacement  was  comparatively  limited.  Massive  displacement 
was  initiated  in  the  period  when  the  situation  at  the  front  changed  dramat¬ 
ically  for  the  worse.  Then  almost  anything  removable  was  sent  to  Germany, 
the  rest  destroyed.  In  October  1943  a  communique  was  sent  to  Berlin  about 
the  urgent  need  to  evacuate  the  library  of  Count  Vorontsov  at  Alupka  because 
of  ‘probable  catastrophe — the  loss  by  the  Wehrmacht  of  the  Crimea’.22  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ERR  reported  cancelling  their  operations  in  Smolensk  and  Mohilev 
because  of  the  approaching  Red  Army,  and  accelerating  book  displacement 
because  both  towns  were  to  be  blown  up  by  retreating  German  forces.23  A 
similar  message  came  from  the  Rostov  group.  They  complained  about  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  moving  books  from  Rostov  because  ‘German  forces  were  blowing  up 
the  town  as  they  retreated’.24 

The  main  routes  for  the  transportation  of  books  were  through  the  Baltic 
and  Eastern  Prussia,  and  from  there,  where  possible,  further  into  Germany. 
On  the  territory  under  Reich  jurisdiction,  there  were  designated  collection 
points  for  cultural  treasures  sent  out  from  the  USSR.25  Library  collections 
were  generally  taken  to  Bonheim  Kempten  monastery,  to  Hochstadt  an  der 
Donau,  to  an  unnamed  Bavarian  Lowlands  monastery,  to  Colmberg  Castle, 
Banz  Monastery,  or  Neuschwanstein  (Bavaria). 

The  ‘Extraordinary  State  Commission  for  the  Determination  and  In¬ 
vestigation  of  Crimes  Committed  by  the  German  Fascist  Agresssors’ 
(Chrezvychainaia  gosudarstvennaia  komissiia  po  ustanovleniiu  i  rassledovaniiu 
zlodeianii  nemetsko-fashistskhikh  zakhvatnikov)  was  appointed  as  early  as  2 
November  1942.  Among  its  tasks  was  the  investigation  of  the  damage  caused 
by  the  Nazis  to  national  culture.  The  Commission’s  meeting  of  9  Septem¬ 
ber  1943  appointed  a  bureau  of  expertise,  which  included  the  Chief  Librarian 
of  the  Lenin  State  Library  D.  N.  Chaushanskii  (1896-1957),  the  book  his¬ 
torian  I.  G.  Agal'tsev  and  the  bibliographer  I.  M.  Kaufman  (1887  or  1892- 
1971). 26  Among  other  findings,  the  Commission  established  that  the  Nazis 
had  destroyed  or  plundered  605  research  institutes  with  libraries,  and  43,000 

A  1 

A.  M.  Mazuritskii,  Ocherki  istorii  bibliotechnogo  dela  perioda  Velikoi  Otechestvennoi  voiny,  1941- 
1945  (Moscow,  1995),p.  121. 

22  TsDAVO,  fond  3696,  op.  1,  delo  51,  ff.  8-9. 

23  TsDAVO,  fond  3696,  op.  1,  delo  144,  ff.  248v.,  255. 

24  TsDAVO,  fond  3696,  op.  2,  delo  31,  ff.  26-30. 

25  GARF,  fond  A  659,  op.  2,  delo  50,  f.  1. 

26  GARF,  fond  534-A,  op.  2,  delo  1,  f.  17. 
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libraries  of  all  types.  It  estimated  the  losses  of  public  libraries  at  over  100  mil¬ 
lion  volumes.  (More  recently,  figures  have  been  published  which  indicate  over 
200  million  books  destroyed  in  libraries  in  the  USSR.27  What  share  of  these 
were  from  libraries  in  the  Russian  Federation  is  yet  to  be  determined.)  The 
collection  of  information  was  extremely  difficult  because  the  Nazis  had  either 
removed  or  destroyed  library  catalogues.  Thus  all  information  about  prewar 
holdings  disappeared.  Not  all  authorities  which  had  libraries  under  their  ju¬ 
risdiction  submitted  clear  and  timely  information  to  the  Commission,  and 
without  reliable  and  precise  information  it  was  impossible  to  know  what  had 
been  removed  or  destroyed  by  the  occupying  forces.  Records  registering  li¬ 
brary  losses  summarised  them  in  one  ‘removed  and  destroyed’  category.  This 
served  us  ill  when  the  question  arose  of  trying  to  find  lost  book  collections  in 
Germany. 

On  the  basis  of  some  regional  statistics  we  will  attempt  to  give  a  picture  of 
the  state  of  libraries  after  the  Nazi  retreat. 

—  Irrecoverable  damage  was  caused  to  palace  libraries  outside  St 
Petersburg — Pushkin,  Pavlovsk,  Petrodvorets  and  Gatchina. 

—  Book  collections  in  Stalingrad  and  in  ten  districts  of  the  Stalingrad  Region 
which  were  under  occupation  perished  in  their  entirety,  and  181  library 
buildings  were  destroyed,  among  them  the  Gorky  Regional  Library  which 
held  250,000  items  in  the  central  building  and  105,000  in  Oktiabrsky  Re¬ 
gion  libraries  and  reading  clubs.28 

—  In  Orel  Region,  occupying  forces  destroyed  or  damaged  115  library  build¬ 
ings;  55,000  volumes  were  lost  by  the  Regional  Library.29 

—  The  Bryansk  Region  suffered  great  losses.  Just  before  the  war  it  had  837 
libraries  with  cumulative  collections  of  1  million,  160,000.  Most  of  these 
were  destroyed.  Almost  30,000  volumes  were  lost  by  Bryansk  Central  City 
Library.  The  Sevsk  Urban  District  Library,  which  had  1 8,700  books  before 
the  war,  was  burnt  by  the  Germans,30  and  Sevsk  citizens  managed  to  save 
only  6000  volumes.  The  prewar  library  collections  of  the  town  of  Starodub 
numbered  170,000  volumes,  18,620  copies  of  pre-1917  periodicals,  387 
local  history  publications;  of  these,  10,000  volumes  were  removed  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  rest  burnt.31  In  the  town  of  Unecha  35,000  volumes  were 
destroyed.  In  Trubchevsk  German  soldiers  quartered  there  used  books  as 
fuel  to  warm  themselves  against  the  frosts. 

—  The  Moscow  Region  had  17  of  its  districts  totally  occupied  and  10  par¬ 
tially  occupied  in  late  1941.  There  were  379  libraries  in  the  area  with  book 

27  A.  Sheref,  Kochuiushchie  muzy  (Moscow,  1991),  pp.  5-10. 

28  According  to  data  supplied  by  the  Volgogradskaia  biblioteka  im.  M.  Gor'kogo. 

29  GARF,  fond  2306,  op.  69,  delo  3129,  f.  9. 

30  Sevskaia  pravda,  1944,  13  January. 

31  Brianskii  rabochii,  1946,  1  March. 
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collections  of  1,107,477.  The  142  district  and  rural  libraries  alone  held 
cumulative  collections  of  837,832  copies.  Enemy  forces  destroyed  more 
than  200  libraries  with  578,159  books.  Among  them  were  165  libraries  in 
the  public  education  system.  German  soldiers  used  library  book  covers  to 
resole  their  boots,  and  the  books  to  warm  up  car  engines.32 
Severe  damage  was  inflicted  on  libraries  in  the  occupied  zone  of  the  Kaluga 
Region.  According  to  imperfect  information,  probably  more  than  150,000 
volumes  were  lost,  including  the  pre-1917  book  collection  of  Kaluga  Cen¬ 
tral  Municipal  (now  Regional)  Library.33 

The  Kalinin  (Tver)  Regional  Library  building,  which  had  housed  over 
200,000  volumes  before  the  war,  was  destroyed.  Libraries  in  the  town  of 
Kalinin  lost  546,000  volumes;  and  60,000  volumes  were  lost  in  Rzhev  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Library.  Before  the  occupation  Kalinin  Region  had  315  libraries 
with  collections  totalling  over  two  million  volumes.  By  1  January  1942 
there  were  183  libraries  with  710,000  volumes.34 

The  restoration  of  library  services  in  Russia  involved  tremendous  efforts  and 
human  cost.  It  began  during  the  war,  with  libraries  being  reopened  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  liberation  of  each  area.  Work  proceeded  under  extreme  con¬ 
ditions,  in  buildings  that  were  almost  completely  destroyed,  with  no  heating, 
lighting,  or  other  amenities,  and  with  a  severe  shortage  of  books.  Librarians 
found  books  in  basements  and  ruins,  torn  or  otherwise  mutilated,  and  restored 
them.  In  most  cases  libraries  had  to  be  built  up  from  scratch,  and  replacement 
collections  were  far  from  comparable  to  previous  book  collections  in  quality; 
new  book  supplies  could  not  make  good  the  loss  of  those  works  which  had 
constituted  the  ‘gold  reserves’  of  individual  regions,  and  which  were  an  or¬ 
ganic  part  of  Russian  regional  culture. 

Regrettably,  few  lost  book  collections  were  discovered  in  the  last  stages 
of  the  war  or  after  it,  although  Soviet  troops  arriving  in  Poland,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  Germany  found  some  books  from  Soviet  libraries.  At  the  Pshina 
station,  to  the  south-west  of  Auschwitz  (Oswi^cim),  they  discovered  a  train¬ 
load  of  150,000  books  and  100,000  journals  from  Novgorod,  Pskov,  Vitebsk 
and  some  other  towns.35  When  fighting  began  on  German  territory,  the  Red 
Army  Chief  Political  Administration  sent  two  teams  of  librarians  to  draw  up 
inventories  and  to  safeguard  all  the  most  valuable  book  repositories  and  li¬ 
braries,  whether  German,  or  displaced  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  elsewhere. 
The  political  authorities  of  the  front-line  Soviet  forces  were  instructed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  recording  and  safeguarding  of  all  items  in  any  libraries  and  book 

32  Uchrezhdenua  kul'tury  Moskovskoi  oblasti  za  40  let  (Moscow,  1957),  pp.  44-45. 

33  Data  supplied  by  the  Kaluzhskaia  oblastnaia  biblioteka  im.  V.  G.  Belinskogo. 

34  GARF  ,  fond  7901,  op.  1,  delo  154,  f.  21. 

35  Tsentral'nyi  arkhiv  Ministerstva  oborony  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii  (TsAMO  RF),  fond  32,  op. 
113,  delo  327,  ff.  383-384. 
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collections  which  they  came  across.  The  Chief  Political  Administration’s  task 
forces  discovered  some  books  which  had  been  removed  from  Soviet  territory, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  operations  of  the  Fourth  Ukrainian  Front,  where  al¬ 
most  1200  thousand  books  from  Mohilev  and  Pskov  municipal  libraries  were 
found  in  a  warehouse  in  Myslowice.  They  were  subsequently  brought  back  to 
the  USSR  in  forty  railway  wagons.36 

After  the  war,  the  Soviet  Military  Administration  in  Germany  (SVAG)  re¬ 
peatedly  formulated  tasks  necessary  for  the  investigation  and  recovery  of  dis¬ 
placed  cultural  treasures,  including  library  collections.  Information  for  this 
was  supplied  by  the  Extraordinary  State  Commission.  But  the  summary  lists 
suitable  for  use  in  the  Nuremberg  trials  were  of  little  use  in  the  search  for 
specific  lost  treasures  undertaken  by  Soviet  experts  in  Germany:  they  pro¬ 
vided  only  quantitative  data  about  library  losses,  without  indicating  any  rare 
or  unique  items.  All  this  prevented  Soviet  investigative  teams  from  carrying  out 
systematic  searches  for  lost  book  collections  in  the  immediate  postwar  years. 

Some  Soviet  library  collections  were  discovered  in  the  US  occupation  zone, 
and  2,341  cases  of  cultural  treasures  were  transferred  to  the  USSR  on  24 
October  1947.  Eight  wagon-loads  are  known  to  have  gone  to  Kiev,  five  to 
Pushkin,  four  to  Novgorod  and  two  to  Minsk.37  Altogether,  in  the  period  be¬ 
tween  1945  and  1948,  thirteen  railway  transports  went  from  the  US  occupa¬ 
tion  zone  to  the  Soviet  occupation  zone,  making  a  total  of  534  1 20  items  (more 
than  twenty  wagonloads).38  Among  them  were  100,000  volumes  discovered  in 
Offenbach,  mainly  from  Belarusian  and  Ukrainian  libraries.39 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  to  find  all  documents  relevant  to  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Russian  books  from  Germany.  Unfortunately,  the  data  on  Russian 
book  losses  collected  by  the  Extraordinary  Commission  was  never  amended 
in  the  light  of  postwar  finds.  We  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  that  some  pub¬ 
lications,  either  through  deliberate  actions  or  accidentally,  did  not  reach  their 
former  owners.  The  process  of  investigation  and  recovery  of  cultural  treasures 
suffered  from  significant  organizational  drawbacks.  Besides,  there  was  often 
nowhere  to  return  books,  if  their  home  libraries  had  been  completely  destroyed 
or  were  being  rebuilt  at  the  time.  In  such  cases  books  were  distributed  among 
libraries  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  which  were  in  a  state  to  accept  the 
books.  For  all  these  reasons  and  because  of  the  remoteness  of  events,  it  has  be 
to  said  that  a  complete  listing  of  our  book  losses  is  now  impossible. 

36  Ibid. 

37  Kommersant  Deili,  1997,  10  April. 

38  Voennye  trofei ,  1998,  no.  4,  p.  111. 

39  See  Patricia  Kennedy  Grimsted,  ‘Gestures  of  Goodwill  and  the  Unfinished  Business  of  Post- 
World  War  Restitution’,  paper  written  for  a  seminar  held  at  the  Rudomino  Library  for  Foreign 
Literature  in  April  2001  (at  http://www.libfl.ru/restitution/conf01/grimsted-e.html).  This  topic  is 
also  discussed  in  Grimsted  (note  18),  pp.  216-29. 
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The  volume  of  the  ‘Union  Catalogue5  being  prepared  by  the  National  Li¬ 
brary  of  Russia  attempts  to  draw  together  for  the  first  time  documentary  ev¬ 
idence  of  Russian  printed  books  lost  during  World  War  II.  The  first  part  of 
this  volume  covers  six  areas  subject  to  occupation:  the  regions  of  Voronezh, 
Kursk,  Pskov,  Rostov,  North  Caucasus,  and  Smolensk.40  Material  in  the  cat¬ 
alogue  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  region,  territory  and  area,  based  on  the 
administrative  and  territorial  division  of  the  RSFSR  as  it  was  in  May  1945. 
(The  country’s  administrative  and  territorial  division  was  repeatedly  modified 
even  during  the  War,  and  particularly  in  the  post-war  period.) 

Each  section  begins  with  an  introductory  article  about  libraries  in  the  region 
during  World  War  II,  detailing  actions  undertaken  by  the  occupying  powers 
and  their  various  units  for  the  destruction  and  removal  of  books  from  specific 
libraries  and  museums  (based  on  both  printed  and  archival  sources,  as  well  as 
information  supplied  by  librarians  or  local  studies  specialists).  This  is  followed 
by  lists  of  lost  books,  arranged  in  two  chronological  sequences,  one  of  books 
in  cyrillic  script  and  one  of  books  in  foreign  European  languages.41 

These  were  compiled  on  the  basis  of  information  found  in  captured  Ger¬ 
man  archives,  primarily  those  of  the  ERR,  which  lists  displaced  book  trea¬ 
sures  region  by  region,42  and  on  data  supplied  by  the  regions.  In  cases  where 
contributing  institutions  were  able  to  supply  identifying  marks,  such  as  book¬ 
plates,  labels,  stamps,  or  other  marks  of  ownership,  these  were  reproduced  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  introductory  article  and  before  the  listings.  Here,  it  must  be 
said  that  initial  lists  supplied  by  the  various  regions  contain  fragmentary  data 
with  numerous  errors  and  misprints,  foreign-language  titles  often  translated 
into  Russian  and  author  names  distorted.  During  the  time  of  military  action 
or  of  reconstruction  work  in  devastated  areas  precise  recording  was  inconceiv¬ 
able.  This  largely  explains  why  there  is  still  neither  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  losses  nor  lists  of  the  losses  of  individual  institutions.  Therefore,  almost  no 
bibliographically  correct  lists  of  losses  are  available  anywhere  to  date. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  necessary  for  the  National  Library  of  Russia  team  to 
carry  out  careful  and  complex  research  for  bibliographic  identification  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  rough  data  on  editions  lost  in  individual  areas.  They  utilized 

40  Work  is  currently  under  way  on  the  second  and  third  issues  of  this  volume,  representing 
irreplaceable  losses  in  the  unique  palace  libraries  of  the  Leningrad  Region  and  Novgorod  libraries. 

41  Although  manuscripts  are  out  of  scope  for  the  present  volume,  because  some  data  on 
manuscripts  was  supplied  by  some  libraries  the  compilers  decided  to  include  it  in  preliminary 
form  at  the  end  of  each  section,  in  the  hope  that  even  vague  information  might  promote  subse¬ 
quent  research  and  the  identification  of  lost  manuscripts. 

42  Data  on  the  activities  of  the  ERR  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Otdel  restitutsii  of  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  by  the  research  team  of  A.  R  Nikitin,  M.  V.  Sinaiskii  and  L.  V.  Mazurova. 
In  1994  the  Rosarkhiv  archivists  A.  P.  Nikitin  and  E.  S.  Kuz'mina  compiled  ‘Annotirovannyi 
perechen'  dokumentov  Shtaba  Rozenberga’,  which  is  kept  in  manuscript  form  in  the  Ministry  of 
Culture. 
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a  wide  range  of  reference  tools  and  other  publications:  catalogues,  card  files 
and  collections  of  the  National  Library  of  Russia,  national  bibliographies,  sub¬ 
ject  and  departmental  reference  works  and  bibliographies.  Internet  searches  in 
the  databases  of  libraries  in  all  continents  provided  data  on  specific  editions; 
particularly  useful  were  the  catalogues  of  member  libraries  of  the  Consortium 
of  European  Research  Libraries.  In  the  final  stage  of  work,  all  the  bibliograph- 
ically  improved  and  classified  lists  were  forwarded  to  the  initiating  libraries. 
It  was  only  after  they  had  checked  and  confirmed  that  any  given  item  was 
actually  lost  during  the  war  that  its  bibliographic  record  was  included  in  the 
Catalogue.  The  record  includes  all  the  details  of  specific  editions  lost  in  each 
library:  any  information  on  fingerprints,  inventory  numbers,  bindings.  It  is  this 
kind  of  information  that  would  be  invaluable  for  the  precise  identification  of 
each  lost  copy.  Sophisticated  bibliographic  research  resulted  in  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  lost  publications.  For  some  areas  the  list 
is  almost  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  initial  data  were  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  conclusive  identification  of  an  edition.  Such  cases  are  listed  at  the 
end  of  each  list  of  losses  in  a  section  entitled  ‘Not  identified  bibliographically’. 
In  some  cases,  the  publication  even  of  incomplete  or  imperfect  information 
may  lead  to  further  research  and  over  time  to  the  possible  identification  of 
lost  book  treasures.  Lists  for  each  area  are  supplemented  with  illustrations  of 
specific  lost  editions.  The  illustrations  (provided  only  in  cases  where  editions 
had  been  conclusively  identified  as  having  been  lost  by  libraries)  were  repro¬ 
duced  from  items  in  the  collections  of  the  National  Library  of  Russia.  It  was 
impossible  to  provide  illustrations  of  all  items,  partly  because  of  restrictions 
of  space,  but  also,  significandy,  because  even  the  National  Library  of  Russia’s 
collections  lack  a  significant  proportion  of  publications  lost  in  the  occupied 
areas.  This  testifies  to  the  importance  and  irrevocable  nature  of  regional  book 
losses  in  Russia. 

This  volume  of  the  Union  Catalogue  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage 
in  the  process  of  attempting  to  identify  book  losses  from  the  Soviet  Union — 
a  move  from  the  compilation  of  generalized  data  to  the  identification  of  and 
search  for  specific  lost  editions.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  publication  of  this  Cat¬ 
alogue  will  not  be  met  with  indifference  on  the  part  of  librarians  in  Russia, 
either  those  from  regions  which  suffered  losses  or  from  those  which  did  not 
suffer  occupation.  Some  may  possess  information  on  lost  books  or  may  have 
in  their  libraries  duplicates  of  publications  lost  by  other  libraries,  from  which 
hard-copy  reproductions,  electronic  versions  or  CD  ROMs  could  be  made.  We 
would  also  like  to  invite  our  foreign  colleagues  to  participate  in  constructive 
dialogue.  War  inevitably  has  devastating  consequences  for  libraries  and  their 
treasures.  Co-operation  must  therefore  be  the  cornerstone  of  any  attempts  to 
mitigate  its  effects. 


Translated  from  Russian 


Twice  Plundered^  but  Still  Not  Home  from  the  War: 
The  Fate  of  Three  Slavic  Libraries 
Confiscated  by  the  Nazis  from  Paris  1 


Patricia  Kennedy  Grirnsted 


Public  confirmation  of  over  seven  linear  kilometers  of  captured  French  records 
in  Moscow,  including  those  of  the  security  services,  such  as  the  Deuxieme  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  Surete  Nationale,  came  first  in  the  fall  of  1991.  Plundered  first 
by  the  Nazis  and  then  by  the  Soviets  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
they  were  held  in  what  was  then  the  top-secret  ‘Special  Archive’  in  Moscow— 
TsGOA  (Tsentrafnyi  gosudarstvennyi  osobyi  arkhiv).  A  week  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  interview  with  me  in  a  Moscow  newspaper  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  the  director  of  the  archive  confirmed  the  findings  of  the  ‘well-known 
archival  spy  Grirnsted  .  I  was  not  permitted  in  the  archive  for  another  two 
years.2  Ten  years  later,  most  of  the  archives  of  French  provenance  have  since 
come  home  to  France,  including  vast  documentation  from  French  Masonic 
and  Jewish  collections— the  latest  batch  in  the  fall  of  2000,  following  a  decade 


1  A  French  version  of  this  essay  was  presented  as  a  lecture  at  die  Institut  des  Etudes  Slaves  in 
Pans,  3  October  200 1 .  Some  of  the  data  presented  here  are  drawn  from  my  book,  Trophies  of  War 
and  Empire:  the  Archival  Heritage  of  Ukraine,  World  War  II,  and  the  International  Politics  of  Restitution 
(Cambridge,  MA,  distributed  by  Harvard  University  Press  for  the  Ukrainian  Research  Institute, 
2001).  For  an  update  on  Russian  restitution  issues,  see  my  article  ‘Russia’s  Trophy  Archives: 
Still  Prisoners  of  World  War  II?’  published  by  the  Open  Society  Archive  (Central  European  Uni¬ 
versity),  Budapest,  February  2002— Electronic  version  (downloadable  in  English  and  Russian): 
http://www.osa. ceu.hu/publications/2002/RussianTrophyArchives.html.  A  full  bibliography  of  my 
publications  regarding  displaced  cultural  treasures  (some  with  links  to  the  full  texts)  is  now  avail¬ 
able  on  the  website  of  the  International  Institute  of  Social  History  (IISH/IISG)  (Amsterdam): 
http://www.iisg.nl/archives_in_russia/bibliography.html . 

Evgenii  Kuz  min,  Vyvezti  . . .  unichtozhid  . . .  spriataf  . . .  Sudrby  trofeinykh  arkhivov’  (in¬ 
terview  with  P.  K.  Grirnsted),  Literaturnaia  gazeta ,  no.  39  (2  October  1991),  p.  13;  publication  of 
that  interview  was  delayed  for  almost  a  year  and  was  permitted  in  print  only  after  August  1991. 
A  week  after  the  interview  with  me,  TsGOA  director  Anatolii  Prokopenko  confirmed  the  hold¬ 
ings,  in  the  article  by  Ella  Maksimova,  ‘Arkhivy  Frantsuzskoi  razvedki  skryvali  na  Leningradskom 
shosse’,  Izvestna,  no.  240  (9  October  1991).  When  Maksimova  had  revealed  a  year  earlier  the 
Nazi  records  held  in  TsGOA  there  was  no  mention  of  the  foreign  holdings.  See  Maksimova,  ‘Piat 
dnei  v  Osobom  arkhive  ,  Izvestna ,  nos.  49-53  (18—22  February  1990),  based  on  an  interview 
with  TsGOA  director  Anatolii  S.  Prokopenko.  See  also  Prokopenko’s  own  article,  ‘Dom  osobogo 
naznacheniia  (Otkrytie  arkhivov)’,  Rodina ,  1992,  no.  3,  pp.  50-51. 
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of  arduous  negotiations.3  A  few  fonds4  of  French  provenance  remain  in  the 
former  Special  Archive  (now  part  of  the  Russian  State  Military  Archive — 
RGVA,  Rossiiskii  gosudarstvennyi  voennyi  arkhiv)  in  Moscow,  but  most  of 
those  from  France  held  in  other  Russian  archives  have  not  even  been  identi¬ 
fied.5  Nor  have  most  of  the  twice-plundered  books  from  French  collections 
that  were  seized  at  the  same  time  and  are  now  scattered  in  Russia  and  Belarus. 
Only  since  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  can  we  begin  to  explore  their  fate. 

Here  we  focus  on  the  fate  of  three  Slavic  libraries  from  Paris  that  were  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  Nazis  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War  and  then  plun¬ 
dered  a  second  time  afterwards  and  taken  to  the  Soviet  Union.  These  three 
libraries  are  but  microcosmic  examples  of  the  vast  European  cultural  heritage 
displaced  during  the  war  and  the  many  still  fugitive  or  ‘trophy’  (as  dubbed 
in  Russian)  books  and  archives  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  that  have  yet  to  be  identified  and  returned  to  their  prewar  homes.  New 
revelations  about  their  odysseys  provide  insight  into  the  patterns  of  wartime 
plunder,  postwar  counter-plunder,  and  dispersal,  and  help  explain  why  more 
books  have  still  not  come  home  from  the  war.  The  tragic  fate  of  these  Slavic 
libraries  in  Paris  also  raises  important  questions  about  the  relationship  of  emi¬ 
gre  cultural  centers  in  the  diaspora  to  the  homeland  and  the  legal  status  of 
‘Rossica’,  ‘Ucrainica’,  and  ‘Polonica’  abroad. 

3  An  earlier  transfer  took  place  in  February  2000.  Regarding  the  return  of  the  Masonic 
archives,  see  Pierre  Mollier,  ‘Paris-Berlin-Moscou:  les  archives  retrouvees’,  L’Histoire ,  no.  256 
(July-August  2001),  pp.  78-81,  and  Grimsted  (interview  by  Pierre  Mollier),  ‘Les  prises  de  guerre 
de  l’Armee  rouge:  temoignage  de  Patricia  Kennedy  Grimsted’,  ibid.,  pp.  84-85.  Regarding  the 
1994  restitution  transfers,  see  Claire  Sibille,  ‘Les  Archives  du  ministere  de  la  Guerre  recuperees 
de  Russie’,  Gazette  des  Archives ,  176  (1997),  pp.  64-77;  Dominique  Devaus,  ‘Les  Archives  de 
la  direction  de  la  Surete  rapatriees  de  Russie’,  ibid.,  pp.  78-86;  and  Sophie  Coeure,  Frederic 
Monier  and  Gerard  Naud,  ‘Le  retour  de  Russie  des  archives  ffanqaises:  le  cas  du  fond  de  la 
Surete’,  Vingtieme  siecle,  45  (January-March  1995),  pp.  133-39.  Liechtenstein  (July  1997),  Great 
Britain  (July  1998)  and  The  Netherlands  (2001  in  part)  are  the  first  three  other  countries  to  have 
received  their  archives  from  Moscow  since  1991.  The  Rothschild  family  received  the  remainder 
of  their  archives  from  RGVA  in  November  2001.  The  transfer  of  archives  to  Belgium  took  place 
in  May  2002. 

4  The  archival  term  fond  has  been  anglicized,  since  there  is  no  exact  translation.  The  term 
came  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  French  fonds,  but  not  without  some  change  of  usage.  In  Rus¬ 
sian  a  fond  is  an  integral  group  of  records  or  a  collection  from  a  single  office  or  source.  American 
archivists  might  prefer  the  more  technical  term  ‘record  group’,  which  in  British  usage  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  ‘archive  group’,  but  the  Russian  usage  of  the  term  is  much  more  extensive,  as  a  fond  can 
designate  personal  papers  and/or  collections  as  well  as  groups  of  institutional  records. 

5  For  background  on  displaced  European  archives  in  Russia  see  my  article  ‘Russia’s  “Tro¬ 
phy”  Archives — Still  Prisoners  of  World  War  II?’  and  other  writings  listed  in  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy  in  note  1.  See  also  report  presented  at  the  IISH  September  2001  seminar  on  the  website 
http://www.iisg.nl/archives_in_russia/index.html.  For  more  information  about  the  former  Special 
Archive  (now  part  of  RGVA),  see  Archives  of  Russia:  A  Directory  and  Bibliographic  Guide  to  Holdings 
in  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg ,  English  edition  edited  by  Patricia  Kennedy  Grimsted,  introduction 
by  Vladimir  Petrovich  Kozlov  (Armonk,  NY,  London,  M.  E.  Sharpe,  2000),  vol.  1,  pp.  225-30, 
with  bibliographic  updates  on  the  ArcheoBiblioBase  website  at  http://www.iisg.nl/~abb. 
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A  Colloquium  in  Paris  in  January  2001  honored  the  125th  anniversary  of 
the  Turgenev  Library,  which  was  established  on  the  initiative  of  the  Russian 
revolutionary  German  A.  Lopatin,  and  with  the  support  of  Ivan  Turgenev 
and  a  circle  of  liberal  colleagues  then  enjoying  refuge  in  the  French  capi¬ 
tal.  It  served  generations  of  Russian  exiles  and  emigres  in  Paris,  including 
Vladimir  Lenin  before  the  1917  revolutions  and  Pavel  Miliukov  afterwards.6 
A  few  months  after  the  German  invasion  in  1940,  the  entire  library  was  confis¬ 
cated  and  shipped  to  Germany.  After  its  prewar  holdings  fell  into  Soviet  hands 
in  1945,  part  of  them  were  destroyed  and  the  rest  widely  dispersed  throughout 
the  former  USSR.  Only  recently  are  Russian  librarians  willing  to  admit  to  and 
identify  the  books  with  Turgenev  Library  stamps  they  received  after  the  war 
as  part  of  the  vast  echelons  that  brought  an  estimated  eleven  million  ‘trophy’ 
books  to  the  Soviet  Union.  By  the  time  of  the  2001  Colloquium,  however, 
only  a  single  book  had  come  home  to  Paris  from  Russia. 

A  Ukrainian  Library  was  founded  in  1927  as  a  memorial  to  Symon  Petliura 
after  his  assassination  in  Paris  on  26  May  1926  (with  Soviet  complicity  still 
assumed  by  many),  and  served  as  a  Ukrainian  political  and  cultural  center  be¬ 
tween  the  wars.  The  Library  also  housed  the  editorial  offices  of  the  journal 
Tryzub  that  Petliura  had  founded  a  year  before  his  death.  Like  its  larger  Rus¬ 
sian  counterpart,  the  library  and  its  archival  holdings  were  plundered — first  by 
the  Nazis  and  then  by  the  Soviets.  In  contrast  to  Soviet  vilification  of  Petliura, 
the  seventieth  anniversary  of  his  assassination  was  commemorated  in  now  in¬ 
dependent  Ukraine  for  which  Petliura  had  sacrificed  his  life.7  But  not  even 
the  editors  of  anniversary  publications  were  aware  that  some  of  the  books  and 
archives  plundered  by  the  Nazis  from  the  library  founded  in  Paris  in  Petliura’s 
honor  are  now  widely  dispersed  in  Moscow,  Minsk,  and  Kyiv.8  None  have  re- 

6  My  major  study  ol  the  fate  of  the  Turgenev  Library  during  and  after  the  war  will  soon  be 
published  as  an  IISH  Research  Paper:  Grimsted,  The  Odyssey  of  the  Turgenev  Library  from  Paris, 
1940-2002  (Amsterdam:  International  Institute  of  Social  History,  forthcoming).  A  French  trans¬ 
lation  is  planned.  A  summary  version  presented  at  the  125th  Anniversary  Colloquium  in  Paris 
January  2001)  will  appear  with  the  proceedings.  See  the  newspaper  report  by  Ivan  Tolstoi,  ‘Ot 
mifov  k  podlinnoi  istorii’,  Russkaia  mysV ,  no.  4350  (25-31  January  2001),  p.  13.  There  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  articles  on  the  library’s  history  with  some  additional  bibliography  in  the  centenary  pub¬ 
lication,  Russkaia  obshchestvennaia  biblioteka  imeni  I.  S.  Turgeneva.  Sotrudniki—Druz ia—Pochitateli: 
sbornik  statei  (Paris,  1987). 

Two  documentary  publications  appeared  in  Kyiv,  appropriately  in  collaboration  with  the 
Petliura  Ukrainian  Library  in  Paris:  Vasyl  Mykhal'chuk,  ed.,  Symon  Petliura  ta  who  rodyna:  do 
70-richchia  who  trahichnoi  zahybeli:  dokumenty  i  materialy  (Kyiv,  1996);  and  Vasyl'  Mykhal'chuk 
and  Dmytro  Stepovyk,  eds.,  U  70-richchia  par yzko'i  trahedii,  1926-1996:  zbirnyk  pamiati  Symona 
Petliury  (Kyiv,  1997). 

8  See  Grimsted,  ‘The  Odyssey  of  the  Petliura  Library  from  Paris  and  the  Records  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  during  World  War  IP,  Harvard  Ukrainian  Studies ,  22  (1998  [2000]), 
pp.  1 81-208,  in  Cultures  and  Nations  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Roman  Szpor- 
luk ,  ed.  Zvi  Gitelman  et  al. ,  and  ‘The  Postwar  Fate  of  the  Petliura  Library  and  the  Records  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic’,  Harvard  Ukrainian  Studies,  21  (1997  [2001]),  393M61.  Regard- 
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turned  to  Paris  except  a  serial  run  that  was  found  in  Austria  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 

The  oldest  of  the  three,  the  Polish  Library,  was  established  in  1838  by  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  ‘Great  Emigration’,  including  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  follow¬ 
ing  the  suppression  of  the  1831  Polish  uprising  in  Russian-occupied  Poland. 
The  Library  was  moved  to  its  present  elegant  building  on  the  Quai  d’Orleans 
in  1853,  a  decade  before  the  suppression  of  another  Polish  uprising  (1863) 
brought  more  Polish  exiles  and  emigres  to  the  French  capital.  Enriched  by 
successive  generations  with  rare  Polish  books  and  manuscripts,  the  Library, 
together  with  the  associated  Mickiewicz  Museum,  developed  as  a  major  Pol¬ 
ish  cultural  center  in  Paris,  preserving  many  important  treasures  exiled  from 
the  homeland.  Library  devotees  managed  to  evacuate  some  of  those  treasures 
and  catalogues  on  the  eve  of  the  German  invasion.  But  in  1940  even  before  its 
Russian  and  Ukrainian  sister  institutions,  the  rest  (over  130,000  volumes)  was 
confiscated  in  toto  by  the  Nazi  invaders.* * * * * * 9  Part  ended  up  in  Silesia  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  was  recovered  by  Polish  authorities,  and  then  approximately  45,000 
volumes  were  returned  to  Paris  from  Warsaw  in  1947.  Recently  opened  docu¬ 
mentation  shows  that  an  even  larger  part  was  found  by  the  Soviets  in  Saxony 
and  transferred  to  Moscow.  A  large  part  of  those  books  were  ‘returned’  to 
Poland  in  the  1950s,  but  those  materials  still  remain  in  Warsaw.  Nevertheless, 
the  Polish  Library  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  to  which  a  significant  quantity 
of  books  (approximately  one-third)  has  come  home  from  the  war. 

Identification  of  the  provenance  of  archives  and  library  collections  seized 
and  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  Second  World  War  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the  non-German  captured  books  and  archives, 


ing  the  history  of  the  library,  see  Arkady  Joukovsky,  ‘The  Symon  Petliura  Ukrainian  Library  in 

Paris’,  Harvard  Ukrainian  Studies,  14,  no.  1/2  (June  1990),  pp.  218-35,  and  the  Ukrainian  ver¬ 

sion,  ‘Ukrains'ka  biblioteka  imeni  Symona  Petliury  v  Paryzhi’,  Ukrains  kyi  arkheohrafichnyi  shcho- 

richnyk,  n.s.,  1  (1992),  pp.  439-41.  See  also  the  memoir  account  of  a  former  director,  Vasyf 

Mykhafchuk,  Ukrains’ka  biblioteka  ini.  Symona  Petliury  v  Paryzhi:  Zasnyuvannia,  rozvytok,  diial' 

nist'  (1926-1998)  (Kyiv,  Vyd-vo  imeni  Oleny  Telhy,  1999). 

9  The  fate  of  the  Polish  Library  deserves  a  separate  study.  For  the  history  of  the  library,  see 
Franciszek  Pulawski,  Biblioteka  Polska  w  Paryzu,  w  latach  1893-1948  (Paris,  1948),  and  a  shorter 
French  version  by  Irena  Gal^zowska,  Bibliotheque  Polonaise  de  Paris,  1839-1939  (Paris,  1946). 
Pulawski  relates  many  details  about  the  wartime  odyssey  and  postwar  attempts  at  retrieval.  I  am 
grateful  to  Marek  Franczkowski  in  Paris  for  sending  me  several  accounts  of  wartime  and  post¬ 
war  developments,  including  a  couple  of  unpublished  reports  by  Pulawski.  See  also  Waldemar 
Rolbiecki,  ‘Polska  stacja  naukowa  v  Paryzu  w  latach  1939-1978’,  in  Danuta  Rederowa,  Bohdan 
Jaczewski  and  Waldemar  Rolbiecki,  Polska  stacja  naukowa  v  Paryzu  w  latach  1893-1978  (Wroclaw, 
ZNiO,  1982),  Monografie  z  dziejow  nauki  i  techniki,  vol.  CXXVI;  Ewa  Markiewicz,  Biblioteka  Pol¬ 
ska  w  Paryzu  ijej  zbiory  (Warsaw,  Biblioteka  Narodowa,  1994/1995);  and  Przewodnik  po  zespolach 
rqkopisow  Towaryzstwa  Historzcyno-Literackiego  i  Biblioteki  Polskiej  w  Paryzu,  compiled  by  Maria 
Wrede,  Marek  P.  Prokop  and  Janusz  Pezda  (Paris/Warsaw,  2000).  A  series  of  separate  catalogues 
cover  many  of  the  manuscript  holdings:  Katalog  r^kopisow  Towaryzstwa  Historyczno-Literackiego  i 
Biblioteki  Polskiej  w  Paryzu,  vols  1-2,  4-7  (Paris/Warsaw,  1939-1996). 
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with  the  exception  of  those  from  Eastern  Europe,  were  first  plundered  by  var¬ 
ious  Nazi  agencies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Confiscated  from  declared 
political  and  ideological  ‘enemies’  of  the  Nazi  regime,  they  were  seized  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  by  Soviet  authorities  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  Lavrentii  Beria 
and  his  security  agents  wanted  the  books  and  archives  to  help  rout  out  and 
study  the  ‘enemies’  of  the  Soviet  regime.  And  so  the  three  Paris  libraries  were 
twice  plundered,  or  as  many  prefer  to  call  them  (particularly  in  Russia)  ‘twice 
saved’.  Analysis  of  these  complexes  of  looted  materials  and  identification  of 
the  specific  Nazi  and  Soviet  agencies  responsible  for  their  plunder  (with  newly 
available  files  of  the  Nazi  agencies  themselves),  is  helping  to  establish  their 
provenance  and  migratory  paths  and  providing  new  clues  about  missing  or 
dispersed  segments. 

Many  French  archives  seized  by  Soviet  authorities  and  transferred  to 
Moscow  after  the  war  came  with  the  loot  of  the  Reich  Central  Security 
Office — RSHA  (Reichssicherheitshauptamt)  from  the  RSHA  Amt  VII  (Sev¬ 
enth  Office)  archival  hideaway  in  Wolfelsdorf  (Polish  Wilkanow)  near  Ha- 
belschwerdt  (Polish  Bystrzyca-Klodzka)  in  Silesia.  Previously  taken  from  Paris 
to  Berlin,  they  were  evacuated  to  Silesia  during  the  summer  of  1943.  The 
RSHA  Amt  VII  loot  included  massive  plundered  files  from  Masonic,  Jewish, 
socialist,  and  Russian  emigre  organizations,  along  with  many  personal  papers 
in  all  categories.  At  least  28  freight  train  wagons  of  those  archival  holdings 
were  transferred  to  Moscow  by  Soviet  authorities  in  the  fall  of  1945.  Another 
25  wagons  of  the  French  intelligence  and  police  records  were  captured  by 
Soviet  authorities  in  a  remote  village  near  Ceska-Lipa  (German  Bohmisch- 
Leipa),  across  the  Czech  border  in  Sudetenland,  having  been  moved  there 
from  Berlin  for  a  special  counter-intelligence  unit  under  the  RSHA  Amt  IV 
(Fourth  Office),  which  also  comprised  the  Gestapo.  Most  (but  still  not  all)  of 
them  have  been  returned  to  France.  Some  library  materials  taken  to  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  after  the  war  came  with  the  RSHA  archival  loot,  but  after  arrival  in 
Moscow,  most  of  them  were  transferred  to  a  variety  of  Soviet  libraries.10 

Many  of  the  archival  and  library  materials  from  France  that  ended  up  in 
the  RSHA  cache  in  Silesia  had  initially  been  confiscated — or  ‘saved’ — by  the 
Einsatzstab  Reichsleiter  Rosenberg  (ERR),  one  of  the  most  important  Nazi 
agencies  of  cultural  plunder  working  in  the  French  capital.  In  Paris  the  ERR  is 
best  known  for  its  widescale  confiscation  of  famous  art  collections,  particularly 

10  See  the  study  by  Grimsted,  ‘Twice  Plundered  or  “Twice  Saved”?  Russia’s  “Trophy”  Archives 
and  the  Loot  of  the  Reichssicherheitshauptamt’,  Holocaust  and  Genocide  Studies ,  15(2)  (Septem¬ 
ber  2001),  pp.  191-244.  See  also  my  initial  report,  ‘New  Clues  in  the  Records  of  Archival  and 
Library  Plunder  during  World  War  II:  the  ERR  Ratibor  Center  and  the  RSHA  VII  Amt  in  Silesia’, 
in  The  Return  of  Looted  Collections  (1946— 1996) :  an  Unfinished  Chapter:  Proceedings  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Symposium  to  mark  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Return  of  Dutch  Collections  from  Germany ,  ed. 
F.  J.  Hoogewoud,  E.  P.  Kwaadgras  et  al.  (Amsterdam,  IISH,  1997),  pp.  52-67 .  I  am  currently 
preparing  a  monograph  on  these  operations  with  extensive  documentary  appendixes. 
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from  Jews  who  had  fled  or  were  deported.  More  research  is  still  needed  about 
the  massive  ERR  confiscation  of  libraries  and  archives. 

Many  of  the  archival  materials  that  were  returned  to  Paris  from  Moscow 
in  1994  and  2000  appeared  on  a  spring  1941  ERR  list  of  110  confiscated 
Paris  ‘Jewish  libraries’ — with  names,  addresses,  the  number  of  crates,  and 
date  of  confiscation.  Indicative  of  the  problems  of  research  regarding  displaced 
archives  and  libraries,  I  first  found  a  copy  of  the  first  part  of  that  list  two  years 
ago  in  the  U.S.  National  Archives  in  College  Park,  MD.  A  few  months  later, 
I  found  two  more  complete  copies  in  the  Bundesarchiv  in  Koblenz.11  More 
recently,  I  identified  another  complete  copy  with  the  covering  letter  among 
U.S. -captured  German  military  records  returned  to  Germany  and  now  held 
in  Freiburg.12  And  recently  in  Kyiv  I  found  several  other  ERR  lists  of  private 
libraries  and  archives  confiscated  from  Paris,  which  actually  provided  the  ERR 
code  numbers  used  for  the  crates  and  confirmed  the  quantities  plundered  from 
many  of  those  same  collections,  including  the  three  Slavic  libraries.13 

Following  confiscation,  the  ERR  was  obliged  to  turn  over  many  of  the 
archival  materials  and  some  of  the  books  from  those  Paris  libraries  to  the 
RSHA  and  to  other  Nazi  organizations.  Others  remained  with  the  ERR  or 
were  transferred  to  other  Rosenberg  agencies.  Their  location  at  the  end  of 
the  war  depended  on  wrhat  agencies  received  them  and  wiiere  they  evacuated 
them  to  avoid  Western  Allied  bombing  raids.  Some  of  the  books  and  archives 
on  those  lists  that  accordingly  ended  up  in  Western  hands  w-ere  returned  from 
the  Western  Allied  Zones  of  Occupation  in  Germany  and  Austria  to  France 
after  the  wrar.  However,  none  of  the  books  from  the  libraries  on  those  ERR  lists 
that  ended  up  in  Soviet  hands  after  the  w^ar  have  been  returned  from  Russia 

1 1  ERR-HAG  Frankreich,  ‘Gesamtaufstellung  der  bisher  vom  Arbeitsgebiet  Paris  verpackten 
Biichereien’  (Paris,  23  March  1941),  photostat  copy  in  US  NACP,  RG  260  (OMGUS),  Records 
of  the  Property  Division,  Ardelia  Hall  Collection  (AHC),  box  468.  Another  copy,  in  a  positive 
photocopy  from  the  microfilmed  MFA&A  files  (film  14.51,  pt.  2),  in  the  Bundesarchiv  in  Koblenz 
(BAK),  B  323/261,  ff.  48-60,  includes  a  supplemental  April  list  with  an  additional  30  library 
collections,  and  also  a  covering  letter  from  Dr  Gerhard  Wunder  to  the  Militarbehehlshaber  in 
Frankreich  (Military  Commander  in  France)  (2  May  1941),  which  describes  them  all  as  ‘Jewish 
libraries’.  Still  another  (less  legible)  copy  is  to  be  found  in  BAK,  B  323/258,  ff.  471-483.  (See  also 
note  12.)  Although  still  far  from  a  comprehensive  listing  of  confiscated  libraries,  that  list  provides 
positive  proof,  with  name,  address,  brief  identification,  and  exact  quantity'  of  crates  seized  from 
each  individual  or  institution. 

12  The  document  (also  a  photocopy)  is  found  on  the  U.S. -Alexandria  (NARA)  microfilms  in 
the  series  Militarbehehlshaber  in  Frankreich,  roll  362,  item  85621  (294K-306K),  the  originals  of 
which  are  now  held  in  the  Bundesarchiv-Militararchiv  in  Freiburg,  MGRA  85621.  Although  this 
would  appear  to  be  the  original  photocopy  other  copies  of  which  are  held  in  US  NACP  and  BAK 
(note  1 1),  I  have  as  yet  not  located  the  original  document. 

Paris  Einsatzstellen  aus  Schildes  Kartothek  (undated  but  with  covering  memos  in  the  same 
file  and  other  reports  from  1942),  in  TsDAVO  (Tsentral'nyi  derzhavnyi  arkhiv  vyshchykh  organiv 
vlady  ta  upravlinnia  Ukrainy),  fond  3676,  op.  1,  sprava  172,  ff.  274-275.  Possibly  the  covering 
memo  is  the  one  filed  later  in  the  same  dossier  (21  January  1942),  f.  324. 
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to  France.  .Their  fate  in  Nazi  and  Soviet  hands  can  now  be  traced  from  several 
sources. 

i  hese  three  Slavic  libraries  were  seized  soon  after  the  Nazi  occupation  of 
Paris,  during  the  year  before  the  Nazi  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Tur¬ 
genev  Library  appears  on  the  March  1941  list  with  an  indication  that  ‘386 
crates  had  been  removed  from  13/15  rue  de  la  Bucherie  between  the  26th  of 
September  and  the  6th  of  October  1  940’. 14  Nikolai  Knorring,  one  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  members  of  the  durgenev  Library  Administration  who  was  in  Paris  at  the 
time,  gave  the  figure  of  over  900  crates  because  he  saw  some  of  the  crates  with 
numbers  above  900. 1 5  T he  additional  ERR  list  found  recently  in  Kyiv  explains 
the  discrepancy.  According  to  that  list  (with  actual  Nazi  crate  markings),  387 
crates  were  removed  from  the  Turgenev  Library — numbers  ‘M  1-152,  and 
766-999’  and  were  turned  over  to  the  ‘Amt  Osten’.  Interestingly  enough  that 
same  list  gives  numbers  for  the  Polish  Library  /with  a  total  of ‘780  crates’)  as 
‘M  I — M  VII,  1-766’,  also  turned  over  to  the  ‘Amt  Osten’.16  That  list  does 
not  include  the  Petliura  Library,  but  it  does  mention  5  crates  (‘SOO  1-5’) 
from  the  Ukrainian  emigre  journal  Tryzub ,  whose  editorial  office  was  in  the 
Petliura  Library.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  the  Petliura  Library  was 
visited  by  ERR  agents  at  the  same  time,  although  the  actual  confiscation  of 
its  entire  holdings  of  between  1  5,000  and  20,000  books  and  many  archival 
materials  came  in  January  1  94 1 . 1 7 

I  he  confiscation  of  the  three  Paris  Slavic  libraries — along  with  others  on 
the  ERR  lists  served  two  purposes  for  the  Nazis.  First,  they  wanted  to  oblit¬ 
erate  all  ‘enemies  of  the  Nazi  regime’,  including  the  Jews,  Masons,  and  other 
potential  opposition  elements,  and  to  abolish  their  operations.  According  to 
one  ERR  specialist,  in  the  case  of  the  Slavic  libraries  and  related  institutions, 
such  confiscation  of  ‘important  Marxist-Communist  documentary  materials, 
significantly  assisted  the  liquidation’  of  what  they  considered  to  be  ‘the  central 
scientific,  political,  and  publicistic  operational  centers  of  the  Eastern  emigrant 
“enemies”  in  Paris’.18  Second,  once  they  had  gotten  rid  of  the  ‘enemies’,  the 
Nazis  wanted  to  utilize  their  books  and  archives  for  analysis  of ‘enemy’  opera- 

LRR-HAG  Prankreich,  ‘Gesamtaufstellung  der  hisher  vom  Arbeitsgebiet  Paris  verpackten 
Biichereien’  ''Paris,  23  March  1941;  (note  1  1;. 

As  quoted  by  Nikolai  Nikolaevich  Knorring,  ‘Gibef  Turgenevskoi  biblioteki  v  Parizhe’,  Pros- 
tor  ''Alma  Ata ;,  1961,  no.  8,  p.  125;  reprinted  in  Russkaia  obshchestvennaia  biblioteka  imem  I.  S. 
Turgeneva  ''note  6;,  p.  115. 

K  ‘Paris  Einsatzstellen  aus  Schildes  Kartothek’,  TsDAVO,  fond  3676,  op.  1,  sprava  172,  ff. 
274  275. 

j7  See  Grimsted,  ‘'Phe  Odyssey  of  the  Petliura  Library’,  and  Grimsted,  ‘The  Postwar  Fate  of 
the  Petliura  Library’  (note  8;. 

1H  Gerhard  Utikal,  ‘Bericht  uber  die  Tatigkeit  des  Linsatzstabes  der  Dienstellen  des  Reichslei- 
ters  Rosenberg  fur  die  westlichen  besetzten  Gebiete  und  die  Niederlande  in  Prankreich’  ''Paris,  20 
March  1941;,  photocopy  in  US  NACP,  RG  260  (OMGUS),  Records  of  the  Property  Division, 
Ardelia  Hall  Collection  (AHC),  box  468. 
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tions  and  preparation  for  their  ideological  struggle  against  them.  In  the  case  of 
the  Paris  Slavic  libraries,  the  Nazis  needed  their  holdings  for  their  immediate 
wartime  research  and  propaganda  writings  on  Eastern  lands  (Ostfors chung) . 

The  occupation  of  Poland  had  already  been  achieved  a  year  before  the 
Polish  Library  and  the  remainder  of  the  Mickiewicz  Museum  were  packed 
and  removed  (September-November  1940). 19  Although  the  holdings  were 
designated  for  Rosenberg’s  planned  postwar  Nazi  university  known  as  the 
Hohe  Schule,  the  ERR  was  forced  to  turn  the  Polish  collections  over  to  the 
Reich  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  the  library  of  its  own  research  programme 
known  as  the  Publikationsstelle — PuSte  (literally,  Publications  Office).20  But 
the  Russian  and  Ukrainian  libraries  were  retained  by  Rosenberg’s  Amt  Osten 
in  preparation  for  Operation  Barbarossa,  soon  to  be  launched  against  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  Thus  the  Turgenev  and  Petliura  holdings  went  to  the  ERR  center 
for  anti-Bolshevik  research  and  propaganda  in  Berlin,  along  ‘with  materials 
from  28  smaller  specialized  collections’.21  In  the  case  of  the  Petliura  Library, 
the  Nazis  also  brought  the  librarian  Ivan  Rudychiv  to  assist  with  the  library 
in  Berlin;  he  never  saw  the  books  there  and  a  year  later  they  sent  him  back 
to  Paris.  Before  leaving  Berlin,  Rudychiv  managed  to  transfer  a  few  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  he  had  rescued  from  the  Library  and  some  of  his  own  to  a  friend  from 
Prague  to  be  donated  to  the  Museum  of  the  Struggle  for  the  Liberation  of 
Ukraine.  They  were  later  captured  with  other  Prague  emigre  collections  by 
Soviet  Ukrainian  authorities,  which  explains  why  that  segment  ended  up  in 
Kyiv. 

Most  of  the  library  materials  confiscated  from  both  the  Turgenev  and 
Petliura  Libraries  stayed  with  the  ERR  throughout  the  war.  After  arrival  in 
Berlin  they  were  incorporated  into  the  so-called  Ostbiicherei  Rosenberg,  a 
special  ERR  library  for  anti-Bolshevik  propaganda  research.  As  Allied  bomb¬ 
ing  intensified  in  1943  the  Ostbiicherei  and  related  research  operations  were 
evacuated  from  Berlin  to  the  remote  ERR  Silesian  center  in  Ratibor  (now  Po¬ 
lish  Raciborz),  southwest  of  Katowice.22  A  memorandum  accompanying  the 

19  ‘Bibliotheque  Polonaise  de  Paris  sous  l’occupation  allemande,  1940-1944’  (16  February 
1945),  signed  by  Jan  Zarnowski,  Franciszek  Pulawski  and  Czeslaw  Chowaniec,  supplied  to 
SHAEF  by  the  French  Mission  (22  March  1945),  US  NACP,  RG  331  (SHAEF),  G-5  Divi¬ 
sion,  Operations  Branch,  MFA&A,  Subject  Files,  ‘Looting  France’,  box  326.  Another  copy  is 
among  the  OMGUS  records  (RG  260),  Reparations  and  Restitutions  Branch,  Property  Division, 
MFA&A,  Cultural  Property  Claim  Applications,  box  743. 

20  Michael  Burleigh  documents  the  arrangement  for  use  of  the  Polish  Library  by  the  Publikat- 
sionsstelle  in  his  Germany  Turns  Eastwards:  a  Study  of  Ostforschung  in  the  Third  Reich  (Cambridge, 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1988),  pp.  228-30,  based  on  records  of  that  agency  now  held  in  the 
Bundesarchiv  Berlin-Lichterfelde  (BAB),  R153. 

21  Utikal  (note  18). 

22  My  detailed  study  of  the  ERR  library  and  archival  confiscations  and  operations  in  Ratibor 
is  in  preparation  for  Holocaust  and  Genocide  Studies ;  see  also  Trophies  of  War  and  Empire  (note  1), 
chapter  8.  Regarding  ERR  anti-Bolshevik  research  in  Berlin  and  Silesia,  see  Grimsted,  Odyssey  of 
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ERR  1941  Paris  confiscation  list  mentioned  above  was  signed  by  Dr  Gerhard 
Wunder,  who  by  1943  directed  the  ERR  center  in  Ratibor.  ERR  documents 
found  in  Berlin  confirm  that  the  Petliura  Library  and  the  Turgenev  Library 
were  in  Ratibor  from  the  fall  of  1943  until  as  least  December  1944. 23  As  an¬ 
other  example  from  those  lists,  some  of  the  personal  papers  of  Boris  Souvarine 
were  returned  to  France  from  Moscow  in  2000,  but  none  of  the  15,000  vol¬ 
umes  of  his  Paris  library,  which  (according  to  ERR  documents)  joined  the 
Turgenev  and  Petliura  Libraries  in  Ratibor.24  At  the  time  of  their  retreat  from 
Ratibor  in  January-February  1945,  the  ERR  was  unable  to  evacuate  the  li¬ 
brary  books  it  had  brought  together  in  Ratibor — an  estimated  between  one 
and  two  million  volumes  by  the  end  of  1944. 

Although  most  of  the  Turgenev  and  Petliura  Libraries  were  retained  intact 
by  the  Nazis,  the  fate  of  the  books  from  the  Turgenev  Library  in  Soviet  hands 
resulted  in  their  wide  dispersal  throughout  the  USSR  and  Poland.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  Soviet  scouts  found  a  massive  warehouse  in  a  suburb  of  Katowice 
(75  kilometers  northeast  of  Ratibor)  with  ‘hundreds  and  thousands  of  Ger¬ 
man  crates’  of  books.25  Since  many  of  those  books  had  been  plundered  by  the 
Nazis  from  Belarusian  libraries,  according  to  Soviet  trophy  brigade  reports, 
an  echelon  was  dispatched  from  Katowice  (Myslowice)  to  Minsk  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1945.  Some  books  from  the  Turgenev  Library  together  with  some  from 
the  Petliura  Library,  along  with  other  Paris  books  from  Ratibor,  were  part  of 
that  cargo.26  The  director  the  National  Library  of  Belarus  confirmed  that  a 


the  Smolensk  Archive Plundered  Communist  Records  for  the  Service  of  Anti-Communism  (Pittsburgh, 
REES,  1995),  Carl  Beck  Papers  in  Russian  &  East  European  Studies,  no.  1201. 

23  The  Turgenev  Library  in  Ratibor  is  specifically  mentioned  in  several  ERR  reports.  See,  for 
example  (Ratibor,  8  February  1944),  BAB,  NS  30/22,  f.  252-252v,  where  it  is  the  first  item  men¬ 
tioned  among  those  from  the  Sonderstab  Westen  from  Paris— ‘Turgenjeff-Bficherei,  Signatur  M’ 
and  (Ratibor,  14  February  1944),  BAB,  NS  30/22,  f.  247.  See  also  Grimsted,  ‘The  Odyssey  of 
the  Petliura  Library’  (note  8),  pp.  189-91.  An  ERR  report  dated  29  November  1944  describes 
the  visit  of  Professor  Ivan  Mirtschuk  [Mirchuk],  the  director  of  the  Ukrainian  Scientific  Insti¬ 
tute  (Ukrainisches  Wissenschaftliches  Institut  /  Ukrains'kyi  naukovyi  instytut)  in  Berlin,  who  was 
shown  both  libraries  when  he  came  to  Ratibor  to  lecture— BAB,  NS  30/57.  The  Petliura  Li¬ 
brary  (ca.  10,000  vols)  is  also  mentioned  in  a  separate  ERR  report  of  1  December  1944,  BAB, 
NS  50/53,  ff.  234-235. 

24  Wunder,  ‘Zwischenbericht  fiber  Souvarine’  (Ratibor,  7  December  1944),  BAB,  NS  30/50, 
includes  a  two-page  summary  list  of  the  31  crates  received  (no.  16  was  missing).  The  fig¬ 
ure  of  15,000  volumes  was  given  by  Souvarine  in  wartime  and  postwar  attestations  to  French 
authorities — IISH,  Souvarine  Papers,  folder  8. 

25  See  the  journalistic  memoir  of  Boris  Shiperovich,  ‘Spasenie  knig’,  Al'manakh  bibliofila,  1 973, 
pp.  57-65  (the  text  is  dated  1971). 

26  ‘Turgenevskaia  biblioteka  v  Lignits  (Pol'sha)’,  no.  31,  in  ‘Spisok  bibliotek,  obsledovannykh 
predstaviteliami  Komiteta  kul'tury  v  Germanii  za  period  1-go  ianvaria-1  maia  1946  goda’,  Go- 
sudarstvennyi  arkhiv  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii  (GARF),  fond  A-534,  op.  2,  delo  1,  f.  182-182v  (orig¬ 
inal  ribbon  copy;  cc  in  fond  A-534,  op.  2,  delo  10,  f.  137-137v);  a  German  translation  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  Die  Trophaenkommissionen  der  Roten  Arme:  Eine  Dokumentensammlung  zur  Verschleppung 
von  Buchern  aus  deutschen  Bibliotheken  (Frankfurt  am  Main,  Vittorio  Klostermann,  1996),  p.  141, 
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shipment  ‘reached  Minsk  by  train  in  the  autumn  of  1945 — totaling  54  freight 
wagons  carrying  about  one  million  books’.27  Many  of  the  foreign  books  re¬ 
mained  in  Belarus,  whose  libraries  were  devastated  by  the  war,  but  others  were 
forwarded  to  Moscow  or  Leningrad.  A  Soviet  military  report  confirms  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  forty  wagons  from  a  Myslowice  warehouse  that  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  USSR  with  an  estimated  1,200,000  books  from  Mogilev,  Pskov,  and 
Riga  that  had  been  retrieved  by  the  Red  Army.  Presumably,  they  were  part  of 
those  plundered  books  brought  to  the  Ratibor  area  by  the  ERR,  but  we  do 
not  yet  know  if  reference  was  to  the  same  shipment  as  the  one  to  Minsk  that 
reportedly  included  some  books  from  the  Turgenev  Library.28 

Some  of  the  Turgenev  Library  books  found  in  the  Katowice  (Myslowice) 
warehouse  were  ravaged  even  before  the  shipment  to  Minsk,  according  to 
that  same  trophy  brigade  report.  But  a  larger  part  of  the  Library  remained 
in  Poland.  By  the  end  of  the  year  60,000  volumes  from  the  Turgenev  Li¬ 
brary  were  transferred  to  a  Soviet  Officers’  Club  in  Legnica,  the  Red  Army 
Headquarters  for  Silesia,  west  of  Wroclaw.29  A  recently  discovered  January 
1946  telegram — addressed  from  Moscow  to  the  Soviet  trophy  library  brigade 
headed  by  Margarita  Rudomino  (then  in  Berlin) — confirms  the  Legnica  loca¬ 
tion  and  indicates  the  importance  with  which  Soviet  authorities  regarded  the 
Turgenev  Library.30 

According  to  the  trophy  brigade  report  the  most  valuable  books  from  the 


Zeitschrift  fur  Bibliothekswesen  und  Bibliographies  Sonderheft  64.  The  report  is  signed  by  Aleksei 
Dmitrievich  Manevskii,  director  of  the  Scientific-Research  Institute  for  Museum  and  Regional 
Studies  (Moscow),  who  headed  one  of  the  main  Soviet  trophy  brigades  in  Germany  (May  1945- 
December  1946)  under  the  Committee  for  Cultural-Educational  Institutions  under  the  Council 
of  People’s  Commissars  of  the  RSFSR  and  the  Committee  for  Culture  under  the  Council  of 
People’s  Commissars  of  the  USSR.  Margarita  Rudomino,  Director  of  the  All-Union  Library  of 
Foreign  Literature  (VGBIL)  in  Moscow,  headed  the  library  group. 

27  From  a  letter  by  the  director  of  the  National  Library  Galina  N.  Oleinik  to  Frits  J.  Hoogewoud 
(June  1993),  quoted  by  Hoogewoud  in  ‘Russia’s  Only  Restitution  of  Books  to  the  West:  Dutch 
Books  from  Moscow  (1992)’,  in  The  Return  of  Looted  Collections  (note  10),  pp.  72-73.  Hoogewoud 
kindly  showed  me  the  original  letter,  but  Oleinik  gave  no  more  details  about  the  shipment  or  its 
point  of  origin. 

28  The  Red  Army  document  was  cited  without  names  or  date  by  Aleksandr  M.  Mazuritskii, 
Kmzhnye  sobranna  Rossn  i  Germann  v  kontekste  restitutsionnykh  protsessov:  monografiia  (Moscow, 
Moskovskii  gosudarstvennyi  universitet  kul'tury  i  iskusstv,  2000),  p.  72,  from  an  unspecified  file 
in  the  Central  Archive  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  (TsAMORF),  fond  32,  op.  1 13,  delo  327,  ff. 
383-384v.  I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  verify  the  original  or  related  files  and  hence  cannot  confirm 
if  that  is  one  and  the  same  shipment  referred  to  by  Oleinik  (see  note  27). 

29  ‘Turgenevskaia  biblioteka  v  Lignits  (Pol'sha)’,  GARF,  fond  A-534,  op.  2,  delo  1,  f.  1 82— 
182v. 

30  The  telegram  from  Morozov  is  addressed  to  Aleksei  D.  Manevskii  and  Margarita  Rudomino 
(22  January  1946),  GARF,  fond  A-534,  op.  2,  delo  8,  f.  218,  with  handwritten  resolutions  re¬ 
garding  their  removal  from  Poland.  The  text  of  the  telegram  was  first  published  by  Ivan  Tol'stoi 
in  his  report  on  the  January  2001  Colloquium  in  Paris — ‘Ot  mifov  k  podlinnoi  istorii:  “Kul'tura  v 
izgnanii,  kul'tura  izgananiia”,  Zametki  uchasmika  konferentsii’,  Russkaia  mysV  (Paris),  no.  4350 
(25-3 1  January  2001),  pp.  1,  13. 
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Turgenev  Library — from  a  Soviet  standpoint — were  delivered  from  Legnica 
directly  to  the  Lenin  State  Library  in  Moscow  in  March  1946  by  Major  [Boris] 
Shapirovich  [sic>  i.e.  Shiperovich].31  However,  the  arrival  of  that  shipment  or 
of  Major  Shiperovich  at  the  Lenin  Library  has  yet  to  be  documented  in  the 
successor  Russian  State  Library.  We  do  now  know,  nonetheless,  that  the  Lenin 
Library  received  a  shipment  of  books  ‘from  Germany  from  the  Officers’  Club 
of  the  Political  Command  of  the  Northern  Forces’  in  Legnica  before  19  March 
1946,  because  on  that  date  the  library’s  director  wrote  the  chief  of  the  Main 
Archival  Administration  under  the  NKVD  proposing  to  transfer  the  papers 
of  Vladimir  Burtsev  and  Viktor  Chernov  that  had  arrived  with  those  books. 
Several  Russian  emigre  accounts  noted  that  the  Burtsev  papers  had  been  taken 
by  the  Nazis  from  the  Turgenev  Library.32 

Although  RGB  librarians  earlier  refused  responses  and  were  apparently  un¬ 
aware  of  the  extent  of  their  holdings  from  the  Turgenev  Library,  as  of  spring 
2002,  they  are  estimating  between  8,000  and  10,000  books  held  in  different 
divisions  of  their  Library.  But  librarians  emphasise  that  that  remains  a  prelim¬ 
inary,  and  very  provisional,  estimate.  The  first  public  mention  of  that  figure 
came  at  the  RGB  colloquium  ‘Rumiantsev  Readings’  in  April  2002. 33  The 
quantity  and  the  chaos  in  which  ‘trophy’  books  were  received — usually  with¬ 
out  any  indication  of  whence  they  came  nor  the  multiple  different  divisions 
of  the  library  to  which  they  were  directed  without  trace  of  their  provenance — 
makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  and  time-consuming  today  to  trace  their  source 
and  date  of  acquisition. 

Because  the  Turgenev  Library  in  Paris  was  such  a  prestigious  institution 
and  of  such  importance  to  Soviet  authorities,  books  that  bore  that  stamp  were 
given  special  treatment  in  the  Lenin  Library,  and  penciled  numbers  with  a 
‘Tg’  designation  were  affixed  to  over  9,000  volumes.  In  July  1948,  at  least 

31  See  the  Manevskii/Rudomino  report,  ‘Turgenevskaia  biblioteka  v  Lignits  (Pol'sha)’,  GARF, 
fond  A-534,  op.  2,  delo  1,  f.  182v. 

32  The  note  from  Lenin  Library  Director  V.  G.  Olishev  to  Major-General  Nikitinskii,  I  found 
in  RGB  Archive,  op.  214,  delo  6,  f.  19.  Both  the  Burtsev  and  Chernov  papers  are  now  held  in 
GARF.  The  Chernov  papers  were  confiscated  by  the  ERR  from  with  the  collections  of  the  Paris 
Branch  of  the  IISH  (see  note  74). 

33  See  the  reports  by  N.  V.  Ryzhak,  ‘Kollektsiia  parizhskoi  Russkoi  obshchestvnnoi  biblioteki 
im.  I.  S.  Turgeneva  v  fondakh  RGB’,  in  Rumiantsevskie  cheteniia — 2002:  Natsional'naia  biblioteka 
v  sovremennom  sotsiokuV turnom  protsesse ,  vol.  1:  Tezisy  i  soobshcheniia  (Moscow,  RGB,  2002), 
pp.  296-301;  and  by  V.  S.  Miasishcheva,  ‘Ob  opyte  raboty  s  inostrannymi  knizhnymi  kollektsi- 
iami,  popavshimi  v  SSSR  v  sostave  kul'turnykh  tsennostei  peremeshchennykh  v  resul'tate  Vtoroi 
mirovoi  voiny,  i  nakhodiashchikhsia  v  Otdele  khraneniia  osnovnykh  fondov  (V  kontekste  deia- 
tel'nosti  po  raskrytiiu  knizhnykh  fondov  za  starye  gody),  ibid.,  pp.  280-83.  Nadezhda  Ryzhak 
kindly  invited  me  to  attend  the  session  on  23  April,  when  she  presented  her  more  detailed  report 
and  showed  several  documents.  See  also  Ryzhak’s  article  ‘Vtoraia  mirovaia  voina  i  sud'ba  izdanii 
parizhskoi  Turgenevskoi  biblioteki,  okazavshikhsia  v  RGB’,  Bibliotekovedeniia ,  2002,  no.  3,  pp. 
114-18.  Valeriia  Miasishcheva  was  not  able  to  present  her  report  at  the  conference  but  kindly 
gave  me  a  copy  later. 
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one  major  batch  of  Turgenev  Library  books  were  catalogued  in  the  Lenin 
Library  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  ‘Fond  of  Fatherland  Books’  (Fond 
Otechestvennye  knigi),  as  apparent  in  one  of  the  recently  opened  acquisition 
registers  (Aktovaia  kniga)  for  1948. 34  However,  many  of  the  accessions  from 
the  Turgenev  Library  were  not  processed  until  1983.  As  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
ventory  and  call  numbers  (shelfmarks)  assigned  at  that  time,  librarians  have 
been  able  to  identify  one  specific  area  of  the  stacks  with  2,500  books  from  the 
Paris  library.  They  showed  me  many  of  the  books  there  and  demonstrated  the 
database  they  are  preparing  for  those  with  Turgenev  Library  stamps  among 
the  RGB  Division  of  General  Holdings.35 

The  Museum  of  the  Book  (Rare  Book  Division)  is  preparing  a  card  cat¬ 
alogue  of  their  holdings  from  the  Turgenev  Library — obviously  among  the 
most  interesting  of  those  received — currently  numbering  425  items  Already 
they  have  searched  their  ‘revolutionary’  sections  and  found  many  volumes  with 
stamps  both  of  the  Library/Archive  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Democratic  Work¬ 
ers’  Party  (RSDRP)  and  the  Turgenev  Library.  Librarians  estimate  closer  to 
1,000  volumes  in  that  division,  which  will  undoubtedly  include  more  volumes 
with  dedicatory  inscriptions  to  the  Paris  library,  and  many  with  various  stamps 
or  inscriptions  of  previous  owners  (as  is  also  the  case  in  the  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Holdings).  Most  of  the  Rare  Book  receipts  started  in  1948  and  came  from 
other  divisions;  hence  they  do  not  have  documentation  about  their  arrival  in 
Moscow.36  As  of  spring  2002,  not  all  documentation  regarding  ‘trophy’  re¬ 
ceipts  in  other  divisions  of  the  library  has  been  declassified  or  is  open  to  out¬ 
side  researchers.  But  now  that  RGB  has  started  a  special  project  to  identify 
and  inventory  books  from  the  Turgenev  Library  (with  the  encouragement  of 
the  Ministry  of  Culture),  information  is  beginning  to  open  and  further  publi¬ 
cations  are  planned. 

A  letter  dated  in  the  fall  of  1947  now  held  in  the  Turgenev  Library  in  Paris 
confirms  that  many  books  from  the  Turgenev  Library  were  in  Legnica,  which 
may  have  been  the  first  time  the  Turgenev  Library  Association  in  Paris  knew 

34  A  1948  acquisition  register  that  I  examined  (in  April  2002)  includes,  for  example,  ‘Akt  no. 
357’  (27  July  1948),  ff.  133-134v,  with  a  heading  ‘Turgenevskaia  b-ka’,  for  nos.  56807-56949. 
Books  are  listed  with  the  author,  title,  place,  and  date  of  publication  typed  in,  and  the  Lenin 
Library  shelffnark  added  by  pen  in  hand.  Almost  all  authors’  names  in  that  sequence  start  with 
‘B’.  This  would  suggest  that  the  Turgenev  Library  books  had  been  arranged  in  rough  alphabetical 
order  after  their  arrival  in  Moscow  before  they  were  formally  entered  in  the  accession  register. 

35  One  register  for  the  early  months  of  1983 — ‘Otechestvennye  knigi  1983’,  kn.  1,  nos.  1- 
1585’,  that  I  examined  in  April  2002,  contains  many  scattered  inventory  sheets  with  the  heading 
‘Turgenevskaia  biblioteka’,  dated  15  February  through  17  March,  for  example,  no.  43  (inventory 
nos.  723-749),  no.  51  (853-875),  no.  57  (nos.  907-926),  through  no.  96  (1457-1481).  Many  of 
the  entries  indicate  that  they  were  received  in  earlier  years  (‘Probely  za  starye  gody’)  and  many 
indicate  that  they  came  from  the  exchange  collections  (obmennyi fond) . 

36  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  Zoia  A.  Pokrovskaia  in  the  RGB  Museum  of  the  Book  for 
showing  me  the  card  catalogue  and  many  of  the  Turgenev  Library  books  she  has  identified. 
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of  that  location.37  By  that  time,  however,  many  had  apparently  already  been 
transferred  to  Moscow.  In  November  1 948,  the  Lenin  Library  transferred 
most  of  the  archival  materials  it  had  acquired  of  provenance  in  the  Turgenev 
Library  to  the  Central  State  Archive  of  the  October  Revolution  of  the  USSR 
(TsGAOR  SSSR,  now  part  of  the  State  Archive  of  the  Russian  Federation — 
GARF) .  The  Act  of  transfer  from  the  Lenin  Library  for  those  archival  mate¬ 
rials  from  Paris  notes  that  they  ‘were  acquired  with  books  from  the  Turgenev 
Library  in  1946-1 947’. 38  And  in  fact  the  Lenin  Library  received  most  of  its 
estimated  close  to  two  million  "trophy’  books  during  those  two  years. 

By  1948,  the  Lenin  Library  had  also  started  to  transfer  Turgenev  Library 
books  to  other  institutions.  Notably,  in  1948  at  least  one  book  from  the  Paris 
library  containing  notes  by  Vladimir  Lenin  was  transferred  to  the  Central 
Party  Archive  (TsPA)  under  the  Institute  of  Marxism-Leninism  (IML  pri 
TsK  KPSS).39  Other  books  transferred  to  IML  were  registered  in  the  library. 
For  example,  stamps  of  the  Turgenev  Library  have  recendy  been  identified 
on  seven  issues  of  Lenin’s  revolutionary  newspaper  Iskra  in  the  former  IML 
library,  which  has  now  been  rebaptized  the  State  Socio-Political  Library — 
GOPB  (Gosudarstvennaia  obshchestvenno-politicheskaia  biblioteka).40 

Even  if  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  document  the  main  Lenin  Library 
acquisitions  in  1946  and  1947,  nor  all  of  the  transfers  to  other  Soviet  reposito¬ 
ries,  we  now  know  that  library  continued  to  receive  books  from  the  Turgenev 

"X  *7 

The  handwritten  personal  letter  from  an  unidentified  ‘Katia’  addressed  to  ‘Aunt  Dan'ia’ 
(possibly  lania)  (probably  Tanya  Osorgina,  who  served  as  the  principal  librarian  of  the  Turgenev 
Library  after  the  war)  is  among  Turgenev  Library  files  in  Paris. 

38  An  ‘Act’  of  transfer  for  archival  materials  from  the  Turgenev  Library  to  TsGAOR  SSSR  (now 
GARF)  (18  November  1948),  GARF,  fond  5 142,  op.  l,delo423,f.  1 4 1 .  According  to  Nadezhda 
Ryzhak,  after  I  showed  her  a  copy  of  the  document  found  for  me  by  an  archivist  in  GARF,  she 
found  a  copy  in  the  files  of  the  former  Special  Division  (Spetskhran),  now  the  Division  of  Emigre 
Literature,  which  she  heads,  but  she  could  not  cite  its  location,  because  those  files  have  not  been 
declassified. 

39  That  book  is  now  held  in  the  special  collection  of  Leniniana,  in  the  TsPA  successor,  the 
Russian  State  Archive  of  Socio-Political  History  (RGASPI),  fond  2,  op.  1,  no.  26073,  entitled 
Fabnchno-zavodskaia  i  remeslennaia  promyshlennost'  Odesskogo  gradonachal’stva  Khersonskoi  Gu- 
bernn  (Odessa,  1897).  In  addition  to  a  stamp  of  the  Turgenev  Library,  the  book  also  bears  a 
stamp  of  the  Library  and  Archive  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Russian  Social-Democratic 
Workers’  Party  (‘Biblioteka  i  arkhiva  TsK  RSDRP’),  although  that  stamp  had  been  cancelled  out 
and  a  stamp  of  the  State  Lenin  Library  added.  According  to  Maia  Davidovna  Dvorkina,  who  has 
researched  these  collections  in  the  former  TsPA  and  generously  shared  her  findings  with  me,  the 
book  had  probably  been  acquired  by  the  Turgenev  Library  in  1 920  and  remained  in  Paris  when 
the  rest  of  the  RSDRP  library  from  Geneva  was  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  via  Marseilles.  That  is 
the  only  book  from  the  Turgenev  Library  that  Dvorkina  has  found  that  was  transferred  to  IML, 
although  quite  possibly  there  were  others. 

40  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  GOPB  librarian  Maia  Dvorkina  and  her  colleague  who  identified 
the  seven  issues  in  a  preliminary  search  of  copies  of  Iskra  now  held  in  GOPB;  further  searching 
may  reveal  more,  but  the  task  is  difficult,  because  the  issues  were  not  kept  together  in  serial  runs 
by  source.  An  early  catalogue  of  serials  still  remaining  in  Paris  indicates  many  of  the  issues  of  Iskra 
held  before  the  war  by  the  Turgenev  Library. 
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Library  in  subsequent  years.  For  example,  one  transfer  of  seven  crates  with 
1,160  books  from  the  Turgenev  Library  was  received  by  the  Lenin  Library  at 
the  end  of  October  1948  from  military  sources,  but  there  is  no  indication  that 
those  books  had  been  in  Legnica.41  Another  recently  surfaced  three-page  list 
gives  highly  abbreviated  titles  of  85  books  and  13  journal  issues  received  by 
the  Lenin  Library  in  January  1949  from  the  Officers’  Club  in  Legnica.  RGB 
librarians  verified  de  visu  25  entries  on  the  list  (as  a  sample),  all  of  which  bear 

r 

stamps  of  the  Turgenev  Library.  Because  the  stacks  of  the  Division  of  Emigre 
Literature  remain  closed  for  major  reconstruction,  it  was  not  possible  to  verify 
the  12  emigre  imprints  listed  but  crossed  out.42  Although  the  books  on  that 
list  already  verified  do  not  bear  stamps  of  the  Officers’  Club  in  Legnica,  many 
other  books  with  Turgenev  Library  stamps  now  held  in  RGB  do.43 

If  the  current  estimate  for  holdings  in  the  Russian  State  Library  is  plus  or 
minus  10,000,  then  what  happened  to  the  additional  approximately  50,000 
books  from  the  Turgenev  Library  that  were  transferred  from  Myslowice  to 
Legnica?  And  what  happened  to  the  rest  of  the  closer  to  100,000  volumes  that 
the  ERR  had  kept  together  in  Ratibor?  While  as  of  spring  2002  those  questions 
can  be  answered  only  in  part,  we  know  that  many  of  the  Turgenev  Library 
books  were  left  behind  in  Legnica.  An  officer  who  had  been  stationed  there  in 
the  early  1950s  reported  in  print  (in  1994)  that  in  1951  he  and  some  fellow 

41  A  copy  of  that  36-page  list  (mostly  written  in  pencil  and  prepared  in  several  separate  sec¬ 
tions)  was  first  revealed  by  Nadezhda  Ryzhak  during  her  presentation  at  the  RGB  April  2002 
colloquium.  I  have  since  seen  the  original  in  the  RGB  Archive,  op.  25,  delo  80,  ff.  7-44.  A  note 
at  the  end,  signed  by  the  ‘Chief  of  the  Library,  Lieutenant  V.  Popov’,  gives  a  total  of  1 130  books. 
The  pencilled  covering  ‘Akt’  of  transfer  (30  October  1948)  bears  a  stamp  of  the  NKO  (People’s 
Commissariat  of  Defence)  warehouse  ( sklad)  no.  312  of  the  Storage  Divison  ( otdel  khraneniia ). 
The  location  of  that  warehouse  has  yet  to  be  verified. 

42  I  first  saw  a  copy  of  the  undated  typewritten  list  several  years  ago,  but  in  April  2002,  RGB 
colleagues  found  the  original  with  a  cover  memorandum  (dated  29  January  1949)  in  the  RGB 
Archive,  op.  25,  delo  93,  ff.  1-4.  The  receipt  for  the  shipment  was  not  sent  until  after  24  October 
1949,  when  the  Chernovitskii  garnizonnyi  dom  ofitserov  requested  acknowledgement  that  the 
Lenin  Library  had  ‘received  literature — 85  books  and  13  journals  from  the  Turgenev  Library  (city 
of  Paris)  sent  to  you  ...  in  January  1949  by  fast  passenger  train’  (RGB  Archive,  op.  217,  delo 
4,  f.  203).  That  note  is  signed  by  the  same  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moisei  Chertkov  who  signed  the 
typewritten  list.  A  confirmation  of  receipt  was  sent  to  the  Officers’  Club  from  the  Lenin  Library 
24  November  1949  (RGB  Archive,  op.  217,  delo  4,  f.  202).  Nadezhda  Ryzhak  kindly  had  an 
RGB  colleague  verify  a  sample  25  items  on  the  list  and  provide  their  currrent  call  numbers;  she 
has  promised  to  check  on  the  12  emigre  publications  listed  as  soon  as  the  stacks  of  her  division  are 
reopened.  Chertkov’s  position  as  Chief  of  the  Officers’  Club  in  1948-1949  has  been  confirmed 
by  his  military  record  card  held  in  the  Central  Archive  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  (TsAMO  RF) 
in  Podol'sk,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  RGB  with  a  letter  of  25  September  2001. 

43  RGB  librarians  have  found  and  shown  me  many  such  stamps.  TsAMO  also  confirmed  (letter 
of  25  September  2001,  see  note  42),  the  identity  of  the  military  unit  referenced  on  the  stamp — 
Voiskovaia  chast',  Field  Post  no.  02461.  Earlier  under  the  Political  Administration  of  the  2nd 
Belorussian  Front,  it  was  reorganized  under  the  Northern  Command  (Severnaia  gruppa)  and  in 
June  1945  assigned  to  Legnica.  I  am  grateful  to  RGB  and  TsAMO  colleagues  for  verifying  these 
details  at  my  request. 
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soldiers  were  ordered  to  bum  the  remaining  ‘degenerate’  part  of  the  Turgenev 
Library,  comprising  ‘many  emigre  editions — Riga,  Belgrade,  Berlin,  Tallinn, 
Paris,  Sofia  . . .  ’.  He  does  not  say  how  many  books  perished,  but  the  pro¬ 
cess  continued  for  over  a  month  in  the  fireplace  of  the  former  German  school 
building  that  housed  the  Officers’  Club.  He  was  able  to  save  only  one  of  them 
to  bring  home  as  a  souvenir.44  Confirmation  of  the  Turgenev  Library  book 
burning  in  Legnica  in  the  early  1950s  comes  recently  from  another  source — a 
retired  librarian  who  had  been  there  at  the  time  and  managed  to  save  only  a 
few.45 

Some  books  from  the  Turgenev  Library  survived  the  book  burning  in 
Poland.  Several  years  ago  (in  the  late  1990s),  Turgenev  Library  Secretary- 
General  Helene  Kaplan  was  shown  118  books  bearing  stamps  of  both  the 
Turgenev  Library  and  the  same  Officers’  Club  in  Poland  in  the  library  of 
the  former  Institute  of  Marxism-Leninism  (now  GOPB).  Some  of  the  stamps 
from  the  Library  of  the  Officers’  Club  include  dates  from  as  late  as  1962. 
These  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Communist  Party  Central  Committee 
in  Moscow  by  the  Institute  of  Party  History  in  Warsaw  in  1984.  Since  their 
arrival  in  Moscow,  the  library  held  them  apart  and  did  not  accession  them, 
because  they  were  not  in  the  GOPB  ‘profile’,  and  librarians  hoped  to  be  able 
to  return  them  to  Paris. 

The  book  burning  in  Legnica  was  not  the  only  act  of  destruction  at  Soviet 
hands  suffered  by  the  captive  emigre  books  from  the  Turgenev  Library.  Many 
of  the  books  that  remained  in  Minsk  suffered  a  similar  fate  during  Soviet  ‘ide¬ 
ological  purification’  campaigns,  as  confirmed  by  a  librarian  in  the  Belarusian 
capital  who  risked  censure  by  trying  to  save  some  of  the  title  pages  with  dedi¬ 
catory  autographs.46  I  have  since  heard  confirmation  from  other  sources,  and 
I  fear  the  same  may  have  happened  to  books  from  the  Petliura  Library  there. 
The  same  tragic  fate  befell  a  few  volumes  from  both  the  Turgenev  and  Petliura 
Libraries  that  ended  up  in  the  State  Historical  Library  in  Kyiv,  as  reported  to 

44  Vladimir  Sashonko,  ‘Knigi  s  ulitsy  Val-de-Gras’,  Neva,  1994,  no.  10,  pp.  301-305.  The 
author  reports  an  interview  with  the  director  of  the  Officers’  Club,  Aleksandr  Rodionov. 

45  Mikhail  D.  Afanas'ev,  Director  of  the  State  Public  Historical  Library  (GPIB)  in  Moscow 
kindly  furnished  me  a  copy  of  a  report  he  received  from  the  daughter  of  a  former  librarian  in  the 
Legnica  Officers’  Club,  recounting  that  Turgenev  Library  books  were  burned  in  Legnica  in  1955. 

46  See  a  lengthy  footnote  on  the  fate  of  the  Turgenev  Library  by  Nikolai  V.  Kotrelev,  ‘Plach  o 
pogibeli  russkoi  biblioteki’,  in  Redkie  knigi  i  rukopisi:  izuchenie  i  opisanie  ( Materialy  Vsesoiuznogo 
nauchno-metodicheskogo  soveshchaniia  zaveduiushchikh  otdelami  redkikh  knig  i  rukopisei  bibliotek  vu- 
zov,  Leningrad,  24-26  ianvaria  1989  g.)  (Leningrad,  1991),  pp.  107-109,  or  the  English  version: 
‘Lamentation  on  the  Ruin  of  the  Russian  Library’,  Kul'turologiia:  the  Petersburg  Journal  of  Cultural 
Studies,  1  (3),  1993,  pp.  147-50.  Kotrelev  documents  the  rescue  of  several  title  pages  with  dedica¬ 
tory  autographs  of  important  Russian  writers  from  several  volumes  with  stamps  of  the  Turgenev 
Library  that  were  designated  for  destruction  ‘in  an  outlying  Soviet  library’.  Kotrelev  later  identi¬ 
fied  that  library  to  me  as  being  in  Minsk  and  told  me  that  he  has  further  evidence  that  most  of  the 
books  were  subsequently  destroyed. 
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me  personally  by  a  now  retired  librarian  who  had  headed  the  Division  of  For¬ 
eign  Literature. 

To  add  to  the  further  dispersal  of  those  libraries,  many  of  the  books  first 
sent  to  Minsk  were  later  forwarded  to  Moscow.  Others  remain  in  Minsk,  as 
reported  from  numerous  sources.  The  Ministry  of  Culture  of  the  Russian  Fed¬ 
eration  has  given  a  figure  as  high  as  3,000  for  books  from  the  Turgenev  Library 
remaining  in  the  National  Library  of  Belarus  in  Minsk.  However,  in  2000 
when  the  director  of  the  Library  of  the  Russian  Cultural  Fund  in  Moscow 
inquired,  he  was  told  there  were  none.  Several  Belarusian  colleagues  confirm 
books  from  the  Turgenev  Library  remaining  in  Minsk,  and  some  from  the 
Petliura  Library  as  well.  A  librarian  from  Minsk  recently  assured  me  he  has 
seen  (as  late  as  the  early  1990s)  a  considerable  number  of  books  with  Tur¬ 
genev  Library  stamps,  including  one  with  illustrations  and  a  dedication  by 
Marc  Chagall.  Possibly  some  were  transferred  to  the  newly  established  Pres¬ 
idential  Library  in  Minsk.  Belarusian  President  Lukashenko  presented  four 
books  with  Turgenev  Library  stamps  to  Russian  President  El'tsin  in  1997, 
and  assured  his  Russian  hosts  that  there  were  more  where  those  came  from. 
Further  research  in  Minsk  is  badly  needed  soon,  because  recent  publications 
suggest  many  books  of  French  provenance  remain  there  with  important  ded¬ 
ications,  including  those  from  the  personal  libraries  of  Leon  Blum  and  the 
publicist  Emmanuel  Berl — with  autographs  by  Andre  Malraux,  Paul  Valery, 
and  Andre  Gide,  as  well  as  limited  editions  by  Max  Jacob  with  original  illus¬ 
trations  by  Pablo  Picasso.47 

Only  a  relatively  few  books  from  the  Petliura  Library  have  surfaced  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  About  220  books  with  Petliura  Library  stamps  were  ‘re¬ 
turned’  to  Kyiv  from  Minsk  in  1989,  and  have  recently  been  identified  in 
the  Parliamentary  Library  of  Ukraine.  Recently,  the  Russian  State  Library 
has  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  few  books  with  stamps  of  the  Petliura 
Library,  which  have  been  identified  since  2001,  when  librarians  started  ex¬ 
amining  more  of  their  ‘trophy’  holdings  and  searching  for  Turgenev  Library 
books.  Further  verification  is  needed  there,  particularly  in  the  separate  section 
for  Ukrainian  books  that  has  not  yet  been  searched.  Some  fragmentary  serial 
issues  with  stamps  of  the  Petliura  Library  are  now  catalogued  in  the  former 
Special  Archive  (now  part  of  RGVA)  and  the  State  Archive  of  the  Russian  Fed¬ 
eration  (GARF)  as  part  of  the  archival  fonds  of  provenance  in  the  Paris  library. 
Many  of  the  archival  materials  in  RGVA  were  transferred  to  the  former  Spe¬ 
cial  Archive  from  Minsk,  while  those  in  GARF  came  from  the  Lenin  Library 
with  the  archival  materials  from  the  Turgenev  Library.  Surviving  archives  of 

47  See  the  articles  by  Vladimir  Makarov,  ‘Avtografy  sud'by’,  Evropeiskoe  vremia  (Minsk),  no. 
12  (November  1993),  pp.  12-13;  ‘Avtografy  sud'by’,  Vsemirnaialiteraturn  (Minsk),  6  (1998),  pp. 
134-43;  and  ‘Involuntary  Journey  of  Books  from  Paris  to  Minsk’,  Spoils  of  War:  International 
Newsletter ,  no.  6  (February  1999),  pp.  25-27.  The  latter  specifically  names  the  Turgenev  Library. 
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the  Petliura  Library,  along  with  some  of  its  prewar  archival  holdings  and  more 
issues  of  its  serial  holdings  are  now  also  to  be  found  in  two  different  archives 
in  Kyiv.48 

Confiscated  books  from  the  Polish  Library  had  a  different  odyssey  from 
those  of  the  other  two  Paris  Slavic  libraries.  According  to  contemporary  Nazi 
reports,  the  ERR  removed  at  least  130,-140,000  volumes  from  the  Polish  Li¬ 
brary.  Assigned  to  the  Reich  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  use  of  their  Publika- 
tionsstelle  (PuSte),  most  of  the  more  than  130,000  books  had  already  arrived 
in  Berlin  by  December  1 940. 49  Since  the  PuSte  had  inadequate  room  for  what 
would  have  involved  three  kilometers  of  shelf  space  in  their  present  build- 
ing,  the  books  were  initially  deposited  in  the  Geheimes  Staatsarchiv  (Berlin- 
Dahlem),  where  sorting  and  cataloguing  was  carried  out  by  a  PuSte  team.50 
An  extant  34-page  crate-list  inventory  lists  the  contents  of  the  780  crates  re¬ 
moved  from  Paris,  grouped  in  sections  MI-M  VII,  confirming  the  figures  in 
the  ERR  report  cited  earlier.51  In  February  1943  the  Polish  Library  books 
were  transferred  to  the  PuSte  building  at  Potsdamerstrasse  61,  where  hold¬ 
ings  from  the  Mickiewicz  Museum  (including  paintings,  engravings,  and  other 
works  of  art)  had  earlier  been  placed.  Some  documents  suggest  that  as  many 
as  20,000  duplicates  were  assigned  to  other  institutions,  including  the  Staats- 
bibliothek,  but  confirming  details  have  not  been  located.52 

The  Polish  Library  hardly  got  settled  in  before  it  was  moved  again,  remark- 

48  Detailed  description  of  the  archival  materials  from  the  Petliura  Library  in  Moscow  and  Kyiv 
and  the  fate  of  its  books  are  to  be  found  in  Grimsted,  ‘The  Postwar  Fate  of  the  Petliura  Library’ 
(note  8). 

49  Regarding  the  seizure  of  books  and  the  Biblioteka  Polska/Bibliotheque  polonaise  in  Paris,  see 
the  Fuchs  ERR  report  to  the  Geheimes  Feldpolizei  (Paris,  1 5  September  1 940),  BAK,  B  323/26 1 . 
A  ‘Report  to  the  Fiihrer’  by  Rosenberg  (13  November  1940)  mentions  ‘a  Polish  library  consist¬ 
ing  of  130,000  volumes  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  East’,  along  with  a  list  of  other  Jewish  and 
Masonic  cultural  materials  that  had  been  shipped  to  Berlin— as  published  in  Le  pillage  par  les  Alle- 
mands  des  oeuvres  d’art  et  des  bibliotheques  appartenant  a  des  juifs  en  France:  recueil  de  documents ,  ed. 
Jean  Cassou  (Paris,  CDJC,  1947),  p.  87,  Centre  de  Documentation  Juive  Contemporaine,  Serie 
‘Documents’,  no.  4.  See  also  ERR  reports  from  the  time  of  the  initial  seizures,  all  of  which  men¬ 
tion  the  Polish  Library  and  the  Rothschild  Library  (16  September  1940),  CDJC,  CXLV-574;  (17 
September  1940),  CDJC,  CXLI-181;  and  Rosenberg  to  Schwartz  (18  September  1940),  CDJC, 
CXLIII-275,  and  the  later  ERR  report  ([1944?],  CDJC,  CXLI-158).  More  details  about  the  Pol¬ 
ish  Library  from  the  German  perspective  (including  initial  reports  from  Paris  and  negotiations 
with  the  ERR)  are  found  in  BAB,  R  153,  especially  file  nos.  6,  1516,  and  1650,  many  of  which 
are  cited  by  Burleigh  (note  20),  pp.  228-30.  See  also  Pulawski,  Biblioteka  Polska  (note  9),  pp.  134, 
137,  and  the  1945  report  cited  in  note  19. 

50  See,  for  example,  PuSte  director  Dr  Johannes  Papritz’s  report  for  1940-1941  (BAB, 
R  153/1516)  and  librarian  Dr  Wolfgang  Kohte’s  report  for  1941  (BAB,  R  153/1131). 

51  BAB,  R  153/1569;  the  cover  note  (dated  9  March  1942)  is  now  filed  with  what  would  appear 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  initial  inventories  prepared  at  the  time  of  shipment  from  Paris. 

52  See  Burleigh,  Germany  Turns  Eastwards ,  p.  230.  I  have  not  yet  found  that  figure  nor  any 
transfer  documents.  Colleagues  in  the  Staatsbibliothek  in  Berlin  have  been  unable  to  document 
any  receipts  from  the  Polish  Library.  Reports  by  the  PuSte  librarian  Kohte  for  1941  (R  153/1 131), 
1942  (R  153/1522),  and  1943  (R  153/1523)  do  not  suggest  major  transfers. 
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ably  with  apparent  little  loss.  Following  government  orders  to  evacuate  Berlin 
with  the  threat  of  more  serious  Allied  bombing,  already  starting  in  August 

1943,  the  PuSte  moved  its  major  research  activities  and  library  southeast  from 
Berlin  to  Bautzen  (Saxony).  Documentation  for  many  of  the  evacuation  ship¬ 
ments  (including  shipping  papers  and  crate  inventories)  remain  among  PuSte 
records.  Even  floor  plans  of  the  Bautzen  building,  with  indication  of  which 
sections  of  the  library  were  assigned  to  which  area  of  the  repository,  and  the 
local  home  addresses  of  PuSte  staff  have  been  preserved.53  The  PuSte  direc¬ 
tor’s  report  that  130,000  volumes  of  the  Polish  Library  were  sent  to  Bautzen, 
with  no  indication  of  their  further  dispersal,  suggests  that  indeed  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  holdings  of  the  library  were  still  together  in  the  PuSte  Bautzen 
evacuation  center.54 

The  Polish  Library  director  in  Paris,  Franciszek  Pulawski,  even  before  the 
end  of  hostilities,  had  learned  that  the  bulk  of  the  Polish  Library  that  had  been 
assigned  to  the  Publikationsstelle  in  Berlin  was  further  evacuated  to  Bautzen. 
According  to  his  sources,  during  the  fall  of  1944,  the  library  was  further  evacu¬ 
ated  to  Neugersdorf,  not  far  from  the  present-day  Czech  border.  Polish  librari¬ 
ans  (and  representatives  of  the  Paris  library)  became  aware  of  the  Neugersdorf 
cache  and,  soon  after  the  end  of  hostilities,  appealed  to  Soviet  authorities  for 
restitution.  Apparently,  as  Pulawski  suggests,  they  succeeded  in  arranging  for 
part  of  the  library  to  be  removed  to  what  was  soon  to  become  the  Polish  side 
of  the  frontier,  but  that  transfer  has  not  been  documented.55 

Already  in  February  1945,  unlike  the  other  two  plundered  Paris  libraries, 
the  Polish  Library  filed  a  day-by  day  account  of  the  Nazi  plunder  and  detailed 
list  of  losses  with  French  authorities,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  the 
Allied  Military  Headquarters  (SHAEF)  MFA&A  units  handling  restitution.56 
But  the  Western  Allies  found  no  trace  of  the  library  in  their  occupation  zones 
of  Germany  and  Austria.  Books  evacuated  from  the  Polish  Library  to  the  south 
of  France  and  other  safe  havens  were  returned  to  Paris. 

Meanwhile,  plus  or  minus  110  crates  of  books  (some  of  the  books  were 
not  even  packed)  from  the  Polish  Library  were  recovered  in  Silesia  west  of 
Wroclaw  by  Polish  authorities  in  the  fall  of  1945  in  a  manor  house  near  Za- 

53  See  especially  the  floor  plans  in  Bautzen  (Kornstrasse  1)  and  shipping  inventories  for  the 
Polish  Library  from  Berlin  to  Bautzen  in  BAB,  R  153/823.  Shipments  continued  until  January 

1944.  See  also  the  documents  in  R  153/825. 

54  That  figure  is  mentioned  in  the  report  by  PuSte  director  (Leiter)  Dr  Johannes  Papritz  (23 
August  1943),  BAB,  R  153/825. 

55  See  Pulawski,  op  cit.,  and  esp.  p.  172.  These  details  are  repeated  in  several  other  Polish 
reports  prepared  in  Paris.  Aside  from  Pulawski’s  account,  no  documentation  has  surfaced  about 
any  transport  of  books  from  Neugersdorf  into  Silesia,  although  indeed  Pulawski  and  other  Polish 
scouts,  as  he  relates,  were  searching  for  Polish  cultural  property  in  Germany  immediately  after 
the  end  of  hostilities. 

56  See  note  19. 
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grodno  (German  Adelin,  close  to  Zlotyja,  German  Goldberg).  We  do  not 
know  how  or  whence  the  ca.  110  cates  of  Paris  books  reached  Silesia  (Za- 
grodno/Adelin).  No  documentation  or  first-hand  accounts  have  surfaced  to 
confirm  they  had  been  moved  there  from  Neugersdorf,  as  Pulawski  suggests, 
with  or  without  Soviet  assistance.  Curiously,  they  were  found  25  kilometers 
southwest  of  Legnica,  the  Red  Army  Headquarters  for  the  region  with  the  Of¬ 
ficers’  Club  to  which  the  Turgenev  Library  books  were  transferred  a  month  or 
two  later.  In  any  case,  those  books  found  in  Silesia  from  the  Paris  Polish  Li¬ 
brary  were  taken  to  the  Biblioteka  Narodowa  in  Warsaw  in  October  1945,  al¬ 
though  some  serials  went  to  the  Parliamentary  (Sejm)  Library.57  Most  of  them 
were  thence  returned  from  Warsaw  to  Paris  in  July  1947 — namely  ‘45,592  vol¬ 
umes,  1,229  volumes  of  periodicals,  878  manuscripts,  85  drawings,  52  port¬ 
folios  of  maps,  and  298  other  items  (including  catalogues  and  brochures)’.58 
Only  a  few  materials  remained  in  the  Biblioteka  Narodowa  in  Warsaw. 

What  Pulawski  and  his  Polish  colleagues  did  not  know  is  that  Soviet  author¬ 
ities  found  747  crates  of  books  from  the  Polish  Library  in  an  abandoned  brick 
factory  in  Neugersdorf  in  the  spring  of  1946,  and  thence  dispatched  them  to 
Moscow  in  one  of  the  echelons  of  Soviet  ‘trophy’  books.  Recently  declassified 
Soviet  trophy  brigade  reports  document  the  shipment  of  those  747  crates  (ca. 
70,000  volumes  and  one  crate  of  an  alphabetical  catalogue)  to  the  Library  of 
Foreign  Literature  (VGBIL)  in  Moscow  among  forty  freight  cars  in  military 
echelon  177/8030  from  Dresden  on  6  May  1946.  The  Soviet  report  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  library  was  ‘of  interest  to  the  USSR  as  a  text  for  the  study  of 
Poland  and  other  Slavic  countries,  most  particularly,  since  our  largest  libraries 
have  very  little  literature  on  such  questions’.59  Once  the  Polish  Library  books 

57  The  shipment  of  about  five  freight  cars,  abandoned  by  Nazi  authorities  in  February  1945, 
was  found  in  a  shed  on  an  estate  in  Kswary  Swierkowski  in  Zagrodno  (German  Adelin  or  Adels- 
dorf),  near  Zlotoryja  (German  Goldberg),  80  kilometers  west  of  Wroclaw — as  described  in  a  25 
October  1945  report  by  Dr  Bohdan  Horodyski  of  the  Biblioteka  Narodowa  (Warsaw).  The  head 
of  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the  Biblioteka  Narodowa  kindly  showed  me  a  copy  of  the  report 
and  inventory  in  1989.  Most  of  the  other  Polish  collections  in  that  cache  had  been  evacuated 
from  Cracow  in  January  1945,  including  many  earlier  (spring  1944)  evacuated  to  Cracow  from 
the  Ossolineum  and  Ukrainian  sources  in  Lviv.  There  is  no  indication  that  any  books  from  the 
Polish  Library  had  been  shipped  to  Cracow,  although  the  Publikationsstelle  had  a  subsidiary  unit 
there  connected  with  the  Institute  for  German  Work  on  the  East  (Institut  fur  deutsche  Ostarbeit) 
responsible  directly  to  the  Nazi  Governor-General  Dr  Hans  Frank. 

58  As  quoted  from  the  protocol  by  the  Paris  library  director  Pulawski  (note  9),  p.  172. 

59  A  telegram  signed  by  Margarita  Rudomino  (16  May  1946)  announced  the  dispatch  to 
Moscow  of  747  crates  of  books  from  the  Polish  Library  found  by  Soviet  authorities  in  a  brick 
factory  in  Neugersdorf  (together  with  several  other  German  library  collections) — GARF,  fond 
A-534,  op.  2,  delo  8,  f.  133;  that  shipment  is  confirmed  by  shipping  lists  and  other  documents 
in  the  same  file.  See  also  the  report  ‘Pol'sko-frantsuzskaia  biblioteka’,  in  ‘Spisok  bibliotek,  obsle- 
dovannykh’,  GARF,  fond  A-534,  op.  2,  delo  1,  f.  133v,  and  delo  10,  f.  178v;  published  in  German 
translation  by  Ingo  Kolasa  in  Die  Trophaenkommissionen  der  Rolen  Armee  (note  26),  document  no 
20,  p.  133.  See  also  the  German  published  version  of  a  summary  note  about  the  Polish  Library 
in  another  report  signed  by  Rudomino,  ibid.,  pp.  166-67,  which  dates  the  shipment  as  leaving 
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arrived  in  Moscow,  however,  742  crates  of  them  were  turned  over  to  the  State 
Public  Historical  Library  rather  than  the  Library  of  Foreign  Literature.60 

Librarians  made  an  initial  inspection  of  the  ‘trophy  literature’  in  the  summer 
of  1950,  according  to  documents  about  the  collection  recently  available  in  the 
Historical  Library.  In  a  subsequent  report  (March  1951),  ‘the  collection  with 
stamps  of  the  Polish  Library  in  Paris’  was  estimated  as  comprising  ‘35,000 
books,  100,000  issues  of  newspapers  and  journals,  and  40  crates  of  other  ma¬ 
terials’.  The  latter  were  described  as  containing  ‘mostly  clippings  from  new- 
papers  and  journals,  photographs,  letters’  . . . ,  ‘materials  from  the  Museum  of 
Adam  Mickiewicz’  . . . ,  ‘materials  from  the  Mickiewicz  Academy  in  Florence,’ 
and  materials  on  the  history  of  the  Polish  emigration  and  its  organizations 
in  Italy  and  England  (19th-20th  cc.)’.  Among  other  archival  materials  were 
‘personal  papers  of  Kazimierz  Smogorzewski’  and  ‘documents  regarding  the 
history  of  the  Polish  Library  in  Paris’.61 

Because  the  collection  was  then  ‘stored  in  an  unheated  former  church  being 
used  by  GPIB  for  its  duplicates  and  exchange  collections’,  the  more  thor¬ 
ough  cataloguing  of  the  materials  ordered  by  the  Committee  for  Cultural 
and  Educational  Institutions  of  the  RSFSR  could  be  carried  out  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  By  October  1953,  after  sorting  and  processing  the  materi¬ 
als,  librarians  described  the  collection  as  containing  ‘books,  brochures,  and 
newspaper  and  journal  issues  to  1917 — 50,317  volumes;  books,  brochures, 
and  journal  numbers  post-1917 — 14,503  volumes;  clippings  from  newspapers 
to  1917 — 64,820  in  15  boxes  (with  12,807  folders);  clippings  post  1917 — 29 
boxes  (1,540  folders);  and  manuscripts,  4  boxes’.  As  evident  in  the  reports 
and  budget  calculations,  GPIB  librarians  prepared  a  complete  card  catalogue 
for  all  of  the  books  and  serial  issues  and  summary  lists  of  the  other  materi¬ 
als.62  At  the  end  of  December  1954,  the  entire  collection  was  turned  over  to 

Dresden  on  6  May  1946  (p.  170);  the  original  and  another  copy  of  that  document  are  in  GARF, 
fond  A-534,  op.  2,  delo  1,  ff.  21-25  and  ff.  59-65).  Another  summary  chart  of  the  library  ship¬ 
ments  published  in  German  translation  (document  no.  31,  p.  197),  confirms  the  number  of  the 
echelon,  but  indicates  that  there  were  only  742  crates  from  the  Polish  Library  from  Paris.  Another 
summary  list  signed  by  Rudomino  in  the  same  publication  indicates  that  there  were  60,000  rather 
than  70,000  books  from  the  Polish  Library  found  in  Neugersdorf  that  were  shipped  to  Moscow 
(document  no.  26,  pp.  166-67). 

60  The  transfer  to  GPIB  is  documented  in  a  memo  by  VGBIL  director  Margarita  Rudomino 
to  the  Committee  on  Cultural-Educational  Institutions  (November  [1945]),  published  German 
translation  in  ibid.,  p.  171  (document  no.  27).  Documentation  regarding  the  arrival  of  those 
crates  in  GPIB  has  not  yet  surfaced,  but  curiously,  a  tabular  listing  of  the  number  (and  markings) 
of  crates  in  that  echelon  177/8030  found  in  the  RGB  Archive  (op.  25,  delo  81,  ff.  6-7)  indicates 
that  of  the  747  crates  marked  ‘P’,  only  725  were  received  by  GPIB.  Under  an  earlier  echelon 
(177/8028),  7  crates  are  listed  for  the  Lenin  Library  with  the  mark  ‘P’,  but  further  verification  is 
needed  to  determine  if  those  might  be  in  fact  from  the  Polish  Library. 

61  GPIB  Archive,  special  unnumbered  folder  on  the  ‘Polish  Collection’,  ff.  1 1-12. 1  am  grateful 
to  GPIB  director  Mikhail  D.  Afanas'ev  for  arranging  for  me  to  consult  the  formerly  secret  folder. 

62  GPIB  Archive,  ‘Polish  Collection’  folder,  report  dated  27  October,  1953,  ff.  17-18.  A  later 
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the  Ministry  of  Culture  for  transfer  to  Poland. 

Some  of  the  materials  from  the  Polish  collections  from  Paris  brought  to 
Moscow  from  Germany  had  gone  to  the  Lenin  Library,  since  they  too  were 
involved  in  the  December  1954  transfer,  as  is  evident  from  the  official  transfer 
papers  and  inventories  turned  over  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Culture.  Separate 
inventories  prepared  by  the  Lenin  Library  described  108  works  of  art,  includ¬ 
ing  1 6  literary  portraits,  lithographs  and  engravings,  among  them  a  collection 
of  7 1  watercolors  and  pencil  drawings  with  scenes  from  the  Polish  Romantic 
poet  and  revolutionary  Julian  Slowacki,  and  20  rare  items  of  printed  material, 
most  from  the  nineteenth  century,  including  a  five-volume  set  (printed  and 
manuscript)  relating  to  the  Polish  Uprising  of  1863.63 

In  January  1955,  Soviet  authorities,  "aware  of  the  tremendous  losses  of  Pol¬ 
ish  libraries  and  museums’,  announced  at  a  reception  at  the  Ministry  of  Cul¬ 
ture  the  ‘return’  of  these  ‘Polish  books  and  manuscripts  plundered  by  the 
fascist  aggressor  that  were  recovered  by  the  Soviet  Army’.  Summary  invento¬ 
ries  of  the  Paris  collection  were  handed  over  to  Polish  authorities  in  January 
1955,  but  the  official  act  of  transfer  to  Poland  has  not  yet  been  found.64  Most 
of  the  materials  received  later  in  1955,  according  to  published  Polish  sources, 
were  deposited  in  the  Adam  Mickiewicz  Literary  Museum  (Muzeum  Liter- 
atury  im.  Adama  Mickiewicza)  in  Warsaw — namely,  according  to  one  source, 
‘the  entire  book  collections  of  the  Mickiewicz  Museum  in  Paris  (ca.  5,700 
volumes),  part  of  the  books  from  the  Polish  Library  (29,000  volumes),  many 
manuscripts,  and  a  large  collection  of  albums  of  clippings  . . .  Because  their 
return  to  Paris  was  not  possible  they  were  placed  on  “deposit”  status’.65 

We  do  not  yet  know  how  many  books  from  the  Polish  Library  were  left  be¬ 
hind  in  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  how  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the 
Soviet  and  Polish  figures  quoted,  nor  what  may  have  become  of  what  would 
appear  to  be  missing  crates  (including  the  one  with  card  catalogues)  from 
the  shipment  from  Dresden.  Possibly  some  books  also  went  Lenin  Library 
(now  RGB)  and  remain  there.  RGB  librarians  who  have  been  searching  for  the 


report  (29  November  1954)  includes  ‘five’  rather  than  four  boxes  of  manuscripts  from  the  Mic¬ 
kiewicz  family  and  Kaziinierz  Smogorzewski’,  f.  67.  Apparently  the  card  catalogues  prepared  in 
the  early  1950s  were  among  those  destroyed  by  fire  in  1980  in  the  former  church  used  by  GPIB 
for  auxiliary  storage,  as  suggested  by  GPIB  director  Afanas'ev. 

63  GPIB  Archive,  ‘Polish  Collection’  folder,  receipt  dated  29  December  1954,  f.  70;  typed  copy 
f.  73  with  inventories  of  materials  from  the  Lenin  Library,  ff.  71-72. 

64  GPIB  Archive,  ‘Polish  Collection’  folder,  report  ‘Priem’  (22  January  1955),  f.  74. 

65  These  figures  are  given  by  Halina  Natuniewicz,  Zbiory  i prace  polonijne  Muzeum  Literatury  im. 
Adama  Mickiewicza  w  Warszawie:  informator  (Warsaw,  1984),  Zbiory  i  Prace  Polonijne  Bibliotek  Pol- 
skich ,  vol.  2,  pp.  36-37.  The  transfer  and  holdings  are  confirmed  (with  an  erroneous  receipt  date 
of  1954)  by  ladeusz  januszewski,  in  Zbiory  rqkopisow  w  bibliotekach  i  muzeach  w  Polsce  (Warsaw, 
Biblioteka  Narodowa,  1988),  pp.  299-300.  Further  verification  is  needed  in  Warsaw  regarding 
the  materials  received  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1950s,  as  Hanna  Laskarzewska  from  the 
Biblioteka  Narodowa  also  appropriately  suggests. 
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Turgenev  Library  books  report  finding  some  from  the  Polish  Library  as  well, 
but  duplicates  received  by  the  Lenin  Library  may  well  have  been  distributed 
elsewhere.  Perhaps  some  crates  ended  up  with  the  State  Literary  Fond  that 
was  also  distributing  books  in  the  postwar  years  to  libraries  throughout  the 
USSR.  Fifteen  books  with  stamps  from  the  Polish  Library  (two  of  them  also 
with  stamps  of  GPIB)  have  surfaced  in  the  library  of  Voronezh  State  Univer¬ 
sity  together  with  another  twenty-six  from  the  Turgenev  Library,  as  listed  in 
brochures  issued  by  that  library.66  Where  more  books  from  the  Polish  Library 
will  turn  up  is  now  impossible  to  say,  but  recently  books  with  stamps  of  the 
Turgenev  Library  have  been  reported  as  far  away  as  the  island  of  Sakhalin.67 

An  unpublished  1969  report  in  Paris  with  details  on  the  wartime  losses 
by  the  head  librarian  (Kustosz),  Wojciech  Kret,  concludes  that  approximately 
48%  of  the  prewar  holdings  had  been  returned  to  the  library  in  Paris  at  that 
point.68  Kret,  however,  was  apparently  unaware  of  the  materials  transferred 
from  the  Soviet  Union  that  were  then  held  by  the  Literary  Museum  in  War¬ 
saw.  Current  Warsaw  estimates  from  the  Biblioteka  Narodowa,  if  combined 
with  Nazi  documentation  about  the  seizures  and  transfers,  would  suggest  that 
the  total  returned  (as  of  2002)  should  probably  be  closer  to  30%. 69  In  1992 
the  Biblioteka  Narodowa  started  an  assistance  programme  for  the  Biblioteka 
Polska  in  Paris,  including  ‘arrangement,  cataloguing,  microfilming,  and  re¬ 
trieval  of  fugitive  books  and  manuscripts’.70  Several  accession  registers  and  a 
few  other  materials  were  returned  from  the  Biblioteka  Narodowa  to  Paris  at 
that  time,  but  so  far  as  is  known,  all  of  the  books  and  manuscript  materials 
deposited  in  the  Literary  Museum  in  Warsaw  remain  there  today.71 

66  The  report  by  Voronezh  librarian  Svetlana  Iants  at  the  April  2000  international  con¬ 
ference  on  displaced  cultural  treasures  in  Moscow  (VGBIL)  is  available  electronically  at 
http://www.libfl.ru/restitution/conf7janz_r.html.  Iants  kindly  gave  me  copies  of  the  recent  series 
of  brochures  listing  the  books  held  by  the  Regional  Scientific  Library  (Zonaflnaia  nauchnaia  bib¬ 
lioteka)  of  Voronezh  State  University:  Universitetskaia  biblioteka  v  litsakh,  sobytiiakh,  knigakh,  no. 
3:  Knigi  iz  Russkoi  Turgenevskoi  biblioteki  v  Parizhe,  khraniashchiesia  v  NB  VGU ;  and  no.  5:  Iz 
kataloga  knig  ‘Pol'skaia  biblioteka  v  Parizhe’  (Voronezh,  2000). 

67  See  S.  A.  Paichadze,  ‘Knigi  iz  Turgenevskoi  Biblioteki  v  Parizhe  na  ostrove  Sakhalin5,  in 
Tret'ie  Grodekovskie  chteniia:  materialy  regional'noi  nauchno-prakticheskoi  konferentsii.  Dal'nyi  Vos- 
tok  Rossn:  Istorichesku  opyt  i  sovremennye  problemy  zaseleniia  i  osvoeniia  territorii,  Khabarovsk  4—5 
oktiabria  2001  g.  (Khabarovsk,  Khabarovsk^  kraevoi  kraevedcheskii  muzei  im.  N.  I.  Grodekova, 
2001),  vol.  2,  pp.  172-75.  Turgenev  Library  President  Sabine  Breuillard  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of 
the  Sakhalin  report. 

Oswiadczenie  w  sprawie  strat  poniesionych  przez  Biblioteka  Polska  w  Paryzu  w  wyniku  de- 
portacji  zbiorow  przez  Niemcow  w  roku  1940’  (Paris,  29  December  1969).  Marc  Franciszkowski 
kindly  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  this  report  from  the  papers  of  the  Librairie  Lettres  Slaves  in 
Paris. 

69  Hanna  Laskarzewska,  who  heads  the  Sector  for  the  History  of  the  Book  at  the  Biblioteka 
Narodowa  in  Warsaw,  kindly  investigated  Polish  sources  and  furnished  me  with  a  report  about 
her  findings  in  April  2002. 

70  Ewa  Markiewicz  (note  9),  p.  7. 

Other  colleagues  in  the  Biblioteka  Narodowa  had  earlier  suggested  to  me  that  more  of  the 
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Other  private  Slavic  libraries  and  archives  confiscated  in  Paris  at  the  same 
time  include  those  of  Pavel  Miliukov  and  Boris  Nikolaevskij  as  is  apparent 
from  the  ERR  lists  and  other  Nazi  documents.  The  papers  of  Pavel  Mil¬ 
iukov  seized  by  the  Nazis  from  Paris  are  now  in  GARF,  along  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  records  of  Poslednie  novosti  which  Miliukov  edited  until  June  1940.  Over 
5,000  volumes  from  his  personal  library  are  now  held  in  the  GARF  library 
in  Moscow.  They  had  actually  been  seized,  not  by  the  ERR  but  by  the  SD 
for  the  RSHA,  and  were  transferred  to  Moscow  with  the  RSHA  Amt  VII  loot 
from  Wolfelsdorf  in  Silesia.  Those  books  were  transferred  from  the  Special 
Archive  to  TsGAOR  SSSR  (the  predecessor  of  GARF)  in  1946,  together  with 
the  papers  of  Boris  Nikolaevskii  from  Paris,  among  others.72 

The  ERR  Paris  lists  include  confiscations  (books  and  archives)  from  sev¬ 
eral  other  Russian  emigres,  including  nine  crates  from  Mark  Aldanov  (Al- 
danoff;  pseud,  of  Landau)  (SOQ  1-9),  eleven  from  Mikhail  Ossorgin  (SOE 
1—11),  and  initially  three  but  later  more  from  Boris  Souvarine  (Lipschitz) 
(SOS  1-3).  Twenty-nine  crates  were  confiscated  from  Il'ia  Fundaminskii  (usu¬ 
ally  Fundaminskii-Bunakov,  although  Bunakov  was  a  pseudonym)  together 
with  records  of  the  journal  Novaia  Rossna  (SOB  1—29).  Seventy-one  crates  are 
listed  as  confiscated  from  a  Czech  library  (SOK  1-71)  in  Paris,  but  their  fate 
is  unknown.73  Also  on  one  of  those  lists  were  144  crates  of  the  collections  of 
the  Paris  Branch  of  the  International  Institute  of  Social  History  (IISH),  which 
Nikolaevskii  directed  before  the  war,  housed  in  the  building  (7,  rue  Michelet) 
next  door  to  the  Institute  des  Etudes  Slaves,  and  which  was  rich  in  socialist 
documentation,  including  many  papers  of  exiles  from  Eastern  Europe.74  An- 

Biblioteka  Polska  books  in  Poland  had  been  returned  to  France  after  the  rescinding  of  Soviet-era 
restrictions,  but  Hanna  Laskarzewska  in  her  April  2002  report  assures  me  that  was  not  the  case. 
No  returns  of  books  from  Warsaw  are  mentioned  in  the  post- 1991  annual  or  biennial  reports 
of  the  Paris  library  published  in  the  series,  Akta  Towarzystwa  Historyczno-Literackiego  i  Biblioteki 
Polskiej  w  Paryzu,  6  vols.  (Paris/Warsaw,  1991-2000). 

72  The  Miliukov  papers  from  both  Paris  and  Prague  (RZIA)  are  now  held  in  GARF,  fond 
R-5856  (2  opisi;  /88  units;  1869—1939),  as  described  in  Fondy  Russkogo  zagranichnogo  arkhiva  v 
Prage  [RZIA];  mezharkhivnyi putevoditeV  (Moscow,  1999),  pp.  33 1-33.  According  to  that  account, 
Miliukov  had  transferred  some  of  his  papers  to  RZIA  in  Prague  in  1935/1936,  but  550  file  units 
and  7,143  books  from  Paris  were  received  from  TsGOA.  The  figure  of  550  files  corresponds  to 
the  figure  for  the  transfer  of  18  September  1946  given  in  the  annual  report  by  Musatov,  ‘Doklad 
o  rabote  TsGOA  SSSR  za  1946  god’,  GARF,  fond  5325,  op.  2,  delo  1640,  f.  83.  The  editorial 
records  of  Poslednie  novosti  are  held  as  fond  6845  (351  units;  1920-1939),  described  in  Fondy 
RZIA  (p.  332),  as  having  been  separated  out  of  the  Miliukov  papers  which  we  now  know  were 
seized  by  the  Nazis  in  Paris.  The  papers  of  Boris  Nikolaevskii  from  Paris  are  part  of  the  fond  held 
in  GARF  (fond  R-9217;  95  file  units;  1923-1937). 

/3  ‘Paris  Einsatzstellen  aus  Schildes  Kartothek’  (note  13),  ff.  274-275.  Several  PuSte  reports 
from  September  and  October  of  1940  (BAB,  R  153/1650)  suggest  interest  in  the  Czech  library, 
and  in  one  (9  September  1941),  PuSte  librarian  Wolfgang  Kohte  claimed  to  have  no  details  about 
its  holdings.  No  further  documentation  has  been  found.  Regarding  more  crates  of  the  Souvarine 
collection  in  Ratibor,  see  note  24. 

74  ‘Paris  Einsatzstellen  aus  Schildes  Kartothek’  (note  13),  f.  275.  The  IISH  location  and  con- 
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other  document  in  the  same  Kyiv  file  lists  135  predominantly  Jewish  library 
and  archival  confiscations  along  with  more  Masonic  ones.  I  more  recently 
found  ERR  descriptions  prepared  in  Ratibor  in  1944  of  28  of  those  confis¬ 
cated  libraries  among  fragmentary  ERR  files  in  the  YIVO  Archives  in  New 
York  City,  but  the  Slavic  libraries  under  consideration  here  were  not  included, 
since  those  higher  priority  acquisitions  were  immediately  incorporated  into 
the  ERR  Ostbiicherei.75 

Since  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  restitution  of  archives  from  Russia 
has  so  far  been  much  more  successful  than  that  of  library  books.  The  extensive 
archival  restitution  to  France  is  a  case  in  point.  In  1990  the  Moscow  journalist 
Evgenii  Kuz'min,  who  now  heads  the  Library  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Cul¬ 
ture,  prepared  the  first  major  report  about  trophy  library  books  in  the  USSR. 
His  story  revealed  the  millions  of  ‘trophy’  German  books  that  had  been  left 
to  rot  under  pigeon  droppings  in  an  abandoned  church  in  Uzkoe  outside  of 
Moscow,  including  many  valuable  early  imprints  from  famous  German  collec¬ 
tions.76  At  a  Russo-German  Library  Roundtable  in  December  1992,  Kuz'min 
released  a  document  giving  the  figure  of  eleven  million  trophy  books  brought 
to  the  USSR  from  Germany  after  the  war,  but  that  figure  does  not  include 
those  brought  by  other  agencies  or  those  that  came  intermixed  with  archival 
shipments.  Initially  at  that  meeting  directors  of  many  Russian  libraries  were 
not  even  prepared  to  admit  that  they  held  any  trophy  books  at  all,  and  only 
gradually  has  the  truth  about  trophy  collections  been  surfacing.77 

Since  1991,  however,  there  have  been  only  two  library  restitution  transfers 
from  Russia,  both  to  the  Netherlands  in  1992,  one  of  600  Dutch  books  from 
the  All-Russian  Library  of  Foreign  Literature  (VGBIL),  and  another  of  Euro¬ 
pean  socialist  literature  from  the  former  library  of  the  Institute  of  Marxism- 


fiscation  is  confirmed  by  the  report  of  Boris  Souvarine,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  IISH  Paris 
Branch,  found  among  his  papers  in  IISH,  Souvarine  Papers,  folder  8,  and  also  a  claim  submitted 
to  U.S.  authorities  in  Germany — NACP,  RG  260,  Reparations  and  Restitution  Branch,  Property 
Division,  MFA&A,  Cultural  Property  Claim  Applications,  box  783. 

75  TsDAVO,  fond  3676,  op.l,  sprava  172,  ff.  273-283.  YIVO  Archives,  RG  215  (Berlin  Col¬ 
lection),  G-223,  a  file  from  the  records  of  the  ERR  Stabsfuhrer  IV5;  most  of  the  28  library  de¬ 
scriptions  were  dated  in  1 944  in  Ratibor,  although  five  of  them  had  been  prepared  in  1 942  in 
Berlin. 

76  See  Evgenii  Kuz'min,  ‘Taina  tserkvi  v  Uzkom’,  Literaturnaia  gazeta,  no.  38  (8  September 
1990),  p.  10. 

77  See  Grimsted,  Trophies  of  War  and  Empire  (note  1),  especially  chapter  7,  especially  pp.  257- 
70,  with  citations  to  relevant  literature.  See  especially  the  article  by  Evgenii  Kuz'min,  ‘Neizvest- 
nye  stranitsy  istorii  nemetskikh  bibliotechnykh  kollektsii  v  gody  Vtoroi  mirovoi  voiny’,  in  Resti- 
tutsiia  bibliotechnykh  sobranii  i  sotrudnichestvo  v  Evrope:  Rossiisko-germanskii  ‘kruglyi  stoT,  11-12 
dekabria  1992  g.  (Moscow,  1994;  also  published  in  German),  and  the  article  by  Ingo  Kolasa, 
‘Sag  mir  wo  die  Bucher  sind  . . . :  Ein  Beitrag  zu  “Beutekulturgiiten”  und  “Trophaenkommissio- 
nen”  ’,  Zeitschrift  fur  Bibliothekswesen  und  Bibliographies  42(4)  (1995),  pp.  357-60.  The  Kuz'min 
article  and  a  few  other  selections  from  the  1992  Roundtable  are  available  electronically  at 
http://www.libfl.ru/restitution,  together  with  an  extensive  bibliography. 
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Leninism  (now  GOPB). 

As  of  the  1 25  th  Anniversary  Colloquium  of  the  Turgenev  Library  in  January 
2001  only  one  of  the  100,000  books  seized  by  the  Nazis  from  the  Turgenev 
Library  (and  then  seized  by  the  Soviets)  had  come  home  from  the  war  to  Paris, 
and  that  one  by  sheer  accident.  A  Dutch-language  1885  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  bearing  the  Turgenev  Library  stamp  was  returned  in  1992  to  Am¬ 
sterdam  with  the  restitution  shipment  from  VGBIL  in  Moscow,  and  Dutch 
librarians  duly  returned  it  to  Paris.78  There  are  some  indications  that  some  of 
the  Turgenev  Library  books  were  not  shipped  on  to  Berlin  and  Ratibor;  one 
letter  found  recently  among  the  library  files  in  Paris  notes  that  approximately 
twenty  of  its  books  in  Western  languages  were  returned  from  Germany  or  Aus¬ 
tria  by  the  Western  Allies  after  the  war.  Only  one  serial  run  from  the  Petliura 
Library  has  returned  to  Paris,  having  been  found  in  Austria  immediately  after 
the  war,  making  a  total  of  27  prewar  volumes  now  held  by  that  library  in  Paris. 

Since  the  end  of  1992  the  initial  optimism  about  accommodation  and  pos¬ 
sible  restitution  of  library  books  from  Russia  waned.  The  growing  Russian 
nationalist  reaction  led  to  the  Duma  prohibition  of  all  cultural  restitution  in 
the  spring  of  1994.  As  if  in  retaliation,  German  librarians  published  a  volume 
with  German  translations  of  secret  Soviet  trophy  brigade  reports,  documents 
how  many  books  (and/or  crates)  were  seized  from  each  of  hundreds  of  Ger¬ 
man  libraries  and  museums.79  Those  documents  have  helped  me  establish  the 
fate  of  all  three  Slavic  libraries  from  Paris,  but  not  all  the  archival  originals  are 
declassified  in  Moscow. 

The  Library  of  Foreign  Literature  (VGBIL)  has  been  one  of  the  leaders 
of  openness  in  Russia  with  respect  to  trophy  holdings,  and  its  directors  have 
since  the  early  1990s  stressed  the  benefits  of  ‘gestures  of  goodwill’  in  terms 
of  restitution  to  libraries  abroad.  VGBIL  has  issued  several  catalogues  of  its 
trophy  holdings  and  a  database  compendium  of  foreign  book  markings.80  The 

78  This  incident  was  reported  to  me  by  Frits  Hoogewoud,  Deputy  Curator  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Rosenthaliana,  University  of  Amsterdam  Library.  See  Hoogewoud’s  published  report  about  the 
migration  and  fate  of  the  returned  collections,  ‘Russia’s  Only  Restitution  of  Books  to  the  West: 
Dutch  Books  from  Moscow  (1992)’,  in  The  Return  of  Looted  Collections  (note  10),  pp.  72,  74. 
The  book  was  first  exhibited  and  appears  in  the  catalogue  Tentoonstellingcatalogus  van  de  boeken 
uit  hetfonds  van  de  VGBIL  aanhorig  bij  de  Nederlandse  bezitters  Amsterdam,  Universiteitsbibliotheek, 
September  1992  /  Books  from  the  Netherlands — War  Victims:  Catalogue  of  a  book  exhibition  from  the 
holdings  of  the  VGBIL,  belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  1 5-28  June  1 992 ,  compiled  and  edited  by  M.  F. 
Pronina  et  al.  (Moscow,  “Rudomino,”  1992);  an  annotated  copy  of  the  catalogue  in  held  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Rosenthaliana. 

79  Die  Trophaenkommissionen  der  Roten  Armee  (note  26).  Although  most  of  the  original  Soviet 
documents  in  GARF  included  are  now  declassified,  those  among  former  CP  records  in  RGASPI 
and  RGANI  remain  classified. 

80  Katalog  der  Drucke  des  XVI.  Jahrhunderts  aus  den  Bestanden  des  VGBIL  /  Katalog  nemetskoiazy- 
chnykh  izdanu  XVI  veka  v  fondakh  VGBIL  /  Catalogue  librorum  sedecimi  saeculi  qui  in  Totius  Rossiae 
reipublicae  litterarum  externarum  biblioteca  asservantur ,  comp.  I.  A  Korkmazova  and  A.  L.  Pono¬ 
marev;  ed.  N.  V.  Kotrelev  (Moscow,  “Rudomino”,  1992,  1996),  and  the  more  recent  Katalog  iz- 
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VGBIL  website  provides  a  virtual  bulletin  board  for  Russian  and  related  inter¬ 
national  developments. 

A  conference  in  April  2000  at  VGBIL  in  Moscow  heard  the  revelation  about 
the  twenty-six  books  from  the  Turgenev  Library  and  fifteen  books  from  the 
Polish  Library  in  Paris  identified  in  Voronezh.81  A  colleague  from  Kyiv  then 
queried  if  any  books  from  the  Petliura  Library  had  been  found  there,  but 
the  answer  was  negative.  The  director  of  the  State  Public  Historical  Library 
(GPIB)  in  Moscow  thereupon  appealed  that  all  books  seized  by  the  Nazis  from 
the  Turgenev  Library  which  ended  up  in  Russia  should  be  returned  to  Paris,  in 
tribute  to  the  unique  function  of  that  library  as  an  outpost  of  Russian  culture 
in  the  French  capital.  A  specialist  from  the  Ministry  of  Culture  later  repeated 
his  suggestion  in  print.82  A  second  VGBIL  international  seminar  on  restitution 
issues  was  held  in  April  2001  entitled  ‘Legislation  and  Gestures  of  Goodwill’, 
but  there  were  few  other  Russian  gestures  to  report.  Helene  Kaplan  reported 
on  the  Turgenev  Library  anniversary,  but  the  1 1 8  promised  books  with  library 
stamps  had  not  yet  been  received  from  GOPB.83  That  ‘gesture  of  goodwill’ 
with  respect  to  the  Turgenev  Library  proposed  a  year  earlier  was  finally  im¬ 
plemented  in  November  2001,  followed  by  a  transfer  ceremony  in  February 
2002. 

I  first  encountered  the  book  stamp  of  the  Turgenev  Library  in  Moscow  in 
1989  at  the  home  of  a  Russian  historian  friend.  Never  having  been  to  Paris, 
he  held  in  awe  the  library  that  Ivan  Turgenev  had  helped  found  125  years  ago. 
He  treasured  the  books  with  the  library  stamp  and  showed  me  the  stamp  of 
the  second-hand  bookshop  in  Moscow  where  he  had  legitimately  purchased 
them.  There  have  been  many  other  sightings  of  Turgenev  Library  stamps 
in  antiquarian  bookshops  and  in  personal  collections  throughout  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  Soviet  newspapers  report  one  deposited  in  a  local  library  in 
Novo-Konstantinovo  on  the  Don  River  and  four  in  the  Maiakovskii  Museum 

dana  XVI  veka  vfondakh  VGBIL  /  Catalogus  librorum  sedecimi  saeculi  qui  in  totius  Rossiae  reipublicae 
litterarum  externarum  biblioteca  asservantur,  pt.  2:  Knigi  na  novykh  evropeiskikh  iazykakh  (krome 
nemetskogo)  /  Libri  verba  aliarum  linguarum  vernacularum  continentes  (Moscow,  “Rudomino”, 
2001).  The  database  of  book  markings  is  available  electronically  at  http://www.libfl.ru/restitution, 
and  has  also  been  issued  in  printed  form  (Moscow,  “Rudomino”,  2000). 

81  For  the  conference  report  and  published  leaflets,  see  note  66. 

82  See  the  conference  programme  and  reports  at  http://www.libfl.ru/restitution/conf/index.html. 
See  the  reference  to  the  appeal  by  GPIB  director  Mikhail  Afanas'ev  with  comments  by  a  specialist 
from  the  Ministry  of  Culture— Nikolai  Petrovskii,  To  sledam  Turgenevskoi  biblioteki’,  Ekho 
planety,  no.  47  (November  2000),  p.  31.  Other  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  of  Culture,  including 
Library  Division  Head  Evgenii  Kuz'min  and  Deputy  Minister  Pavel  Khoroshilov,  have  also 
suggested  the  desirability  of  returning  books  from  the  Turgenev  Library  to  Paris. 

83  See  the  programme  and  reports  at  http://www.libfl.ru/restitution/conf01/index.html,  includ¬ 
ing  my  own  brief  contribution,  ‘Gestures  of  Goodwill  and  the  Unfinished  Business  of  Post- World 
War  II  Restitution  ,  available  in  English  and  Russian  translation.  Kaplan’s  report  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  not  submitted  for  publication.  The  conference  proceedings  were  published  in  both  Russian 
and  German  (Berlin/Moscow,  2001). 
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in  Moscow.  Several  have  been  presented  at  different  times  to  the  Turgenev 
Museum  near  Orel,  often  because  people  wrongly  assumed  the  stamps  meant 
the  books  were  from  Turgenev’s  personal  library;  these  include  the  most  re¬ 
cent  gift  to  Russia  from  Belarus  President  Lukashenko.  Russian  librarians  re¬ 
port  having  been  shown  books  with  Turgenev  Library  stamps  in  Minsk.  A 
Ukrainian  colleague  reported  a  few  more  in  a  village  outside  of  Kyiv — brought 
home  by  a  soldier  from  the  war.  Two  have  been  reported  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Palo  Alto,  California — probably  received  on  exchange  from  the  Soviet 
Union.84 

At  the  end  of  the  1980s,  220  surviving  books  with  Petliura  Library  stamps 
identified  in  Minsk  were  ‘returned’  to  Kyiv  rather  than  to  Paris.  Recently  the 
Russian  State  Library  is  finding  a  few  more  books  from  the  Petliura  Library, 
and  scattered  periodical  issues  are  among  the  archival  materials  from  its  pre¬ 
war  collections  now  held  in  two  archives  in  Moscow  and  two  in  Kyiv.  In  2000 
Russian  archivists  refused  to  return  the  administrative  records  of  the  Petliura 
Library  remaining  in  the  former  Special  Archive  (now  RGVA)  that  were  listed 
among  the  archival  fonds  of  French  provenance  claimed  by  France.  Also  on 
the  list  of  official  French  claims — but  held  back  from  restitution — were  sev¬ 
eral  groups  of  files  from  Ukrainian  emigre  organizations  in  Paris  that  were 
held  by  the  Petliura  Library  before  the  war,  including  editorial  records  of 
the  Ukrainian  emigre  journal  Tryzub ,  whose  office  was  housed  in  that  library. 
Additional  records  of  the  Petliura  Library  and  scattered  files  of  other  emigre 
groups  created  in  France  collected  by  the  Library  before  the  war  are  located 
across  the  city  of  Moscow  in  the  State  Archive  of  the  Russian  Federation — 
GARF.85 

GARF  also  holds  two  fonds  with  important  fragments  of  the  Paris  admin¬ 
istrative  files  and  even  prewar  catalogues  of  the  Turgenev  Library.86  Those 
twice-plundered  records  of  the  Turgenev  Library  and  more  of  those  from  the 
Petliura  Library  that  are  still  held  in  GARF  have  yet  to  be  considered  for  resti¬ 
tution  and  did  not  appear  on  the  Franco-Russian  restitution  list.  At  that  point, 
no  formal  claim  had  been  filed  by  the  French  side,  which  will  now  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  necessary.  Russian  archivists  tend  to  believe  that  ‘archival  Rossica’ 
should  be  kept  in  Russia  and  balk  about  its  restitution,  even  if  it  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  emigration  and  seized  by  the  Nazis  during  the  war.87  Recently  I  have 

84  These  are  all  documented  in  my  forthcoming  study  of  the  Turgenev  Library  (note  6). 

85  Descriptions  of  all  of  the  archival  fonds  as  currently  organized  in  both  RGVA  and  GARF  are 
listed  in  Grimsted,  ‘The  Postwar  Fate  of  the  Petliura  Library’  (note  8). 

86  Fragmentary  administrative  records  of  the  Turgenev  Library,  together  with  stray  issues  of 
several  emigre  journals  confiscated  by  the  Nazis  from  Paris,  are  currently  held  in  GARF,  fond 
6846  (141  files),  and  a  few  additional  files  relating  to  books  borrowed  by  Russian  soldiers  at  the 
end  of  World  War  I  are  held  separately  in  fond  6162  (13  files). 

87  See  my  recent  report  on  the  Russian  retrieval  of  archival  Rossica,  ‘Tsef  vyiavleniia  zarubezh- 
noi  arkhivnoi  Rossiki:  politika  ili  kul'tura?’,  in  Zarubezhnaia  arkhivnaia  Rossika:  itogi  i  perspektivy 
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confirmation  that  approximately  eighteen  additional  files  from  the  Turgenev 
Library’s  own  records  are  held  among  unprocessed  ‘trophy’  reserves  in  the 
Manuscript  Division  of  the  Russian  State  Library,  but  they  are  not  open  for 
examination.88  Given  the  fact  that  these  materials  arrived  with  postwar  ‘tro¬ 
phy’  shipments,  a  formal  claim  from  Paris  may  be  necessary  for  their  retrieval, 
along  with  a  claim  for  the  thousands  of  books  from  Paris  still  in  that  same 
library. 

Before  2001,  information  about  the  Turgenev  Library  holdings  in  RGB  was 
not  openly  available,  and  even  RGB  librarians  were  not  aware  of  all  their  hold¬ 
ings.  An  article  by  a  specialist  in  the  Ministry  of  Culture  suggested  in  the  fall 
of  2000  that  such  data  was  ‘locked  away  with  seven  seals’.89  Soon  after  that 
article  appeared  and  the  Ministry  of  Culture  issued  orders  (and  provided  sup¬ 
port)  for  the  description  of ‘trophy’  library  holdings,  the  Russian  State  Library 
is  now  openly  admitting  its  ‘trophy’  holdings  and  undertaking  costly  efforts  to 
identify  them  and  document  whence  they  came. 

When  the  French  archival  claims  were  filed  in  Russia  in  the  1990s,  spe¬ 
cialists  in  Paris  were  still  unaware  of  those  Ukrainian  emigre  materials  in 
Moscow.  When  a  preliminary  list  of  fonds  in  the  Special  Archive  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  Moscow,  Russian  archivists  erroneously  identified  the  fonds  of  the 
Petliura  Library  and  other  Paris  Ukrainian  emigre  organizations  as  of  prove¬ 
nance  in  Ukraine.  Most  of  those  fonds  in  GARF  were  listed  publicly  for  the 
first  time  in  1998  as  part  of  the  archive’s  ‘Rossica’  holdings,  but  their  prove¬ 
nance  was  not  identified.  They  were  subsequently  identified  and  described 
in  my  article  on  the  fate  of  the  Petliura  Library.90  In  the  year  2000  a  guide 
appeared  in  Moscow  covering  the  holdings  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Historical 
Archive  (RZIA)  in  Prague  that  were  transferred  to  Moscow  as  a  ‘gift’  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  in  1946.  When  work  started  on  that  guide 
in  1989  archivists  in  TsGAOR  SSSR  had  the  fond  containing  the  archive  of 


vyiavleniia  i  vozvrashcheniia.  Materialy  Mezhdunarodnoi  nauchno-prakticheskoi  konferentsii,  16-17 
noiabria  2000  g.,  Moskva ,  ed.  Vladimir  P.  Kozlov  (Moscow,  Rosarkhiv,  Rossiiskoe  obshchestvo 
istorikov-arkhivistov,  2001);  an  expanded  English  version  of  my  study  is  in  preparation. 

88  As  described  to  me  in  September  2001,  approximately  three  additional  partially  processed 
archival  boxes  (ca.  1 8  files)  remain  in  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the  Russian  State  Library.  As  of 
spring  2002,  pending  further  processing,  I  have  still  not  been  permitted  to  examine  these  files. 

89  Nikolai  Petrovskii,  ‘Po  sledam  Turgenevskoi  biblioteki’,  Ekho  planety,  no.  47  (November 
2000),  p.  30. 

90  Gosudarstvennyi  arkhiv  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii:  putevoditel' ,  vol.  6:  Perechen  fondov  Gosu- 
darstvennogo  arkhiva  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii  i  nauchno-spravochnyi  apparat  k  dokumentam  arkhiva,  ed. 
S.  V.  Mironenko  (Moscow,  1998).  They  were  also  listed  in  an  appendix  of  a  monograph  by  Andrei 
V.  Popov,  Russkoe  zarubezh'e  i  arkhivy:  dokumenty  rossiiskoi  emigratsii  v  arkhivakh  Moskvy:  problemy 
vyiavleniia,  komplektovaniia,  opisaniia,  ispoV zovaniia  (Moscow,  1998),  pp.  250-53,  passim.  Those 
fonds  will  be  described  in  more  detail  in  the  forthcoming  guide  to  emigre  fonds  in  GARF.  For  the 
Ukrainian  ones  from  Paris,  see  Grimsted,  ‘The  Postwar  Fate  of  the  Petliura  Library’  (note  8),  pp 
410-13. 
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the  Turgenev  Library  listed  as  having  come  from  RZIA  in  Prague.  After  my 
explanation  that  the  files  came  from  Paris  with  evidence  of  Turgenev  Library 
book  stamps,  GARF  archivists  dropped  them  from  the  RZIA  guide.91 

Numerous  international  conventions  and  resolutions,  including  those  of  the 
United  Nations  and  UNESCO,  the  International  Federation  of  Library  Asso¬ 
ciations  (IFLA),  and  the  International  Council  on  Archives  (ICA)  call  for  the 
return  of  displaced  cultural  property  to  the  country  of  origin.  One  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  Russia  signed  in  1996  when  it  was  admitted  to  the  Council  of  Europe 
called  for  the  return  of  cultural  property  of  member  States.  But  unfortunately 
those  international  legal  instruments  have  not  yet  helped  bring  home  many  of 
the  ‘trophy’  books  and  archives  that  still  remain  in  Russia. 

The  case  of  the  Slavic  libraries  in  Paris  is  different  to  the  extent  that  one 
would  hope  there  would  be  more  goodwill  from  the  ‘homelands’  involved, 
especially  today  following  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  when  all  three 
Slavic  nations  are  seeking  reintegration  with  the  lost  and  earlier  exiled  culture 
of  the  diaspora.  Those  three  libraries  represent  cultural  centers  for  Russians, 
Ukrainians,  and  Poles  in  Paris,  where  they  were  founded  and  have  a  long  his¬ 
tory  and  important  traditions.  Earlier  they  may  have  protected  and  preserved 
for  posterity  exiled  elements  of  cultural  and  political  history.  Before  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  they  may  have  served  as  centers  of  opposition  to  the 
Communist  regime  that  went  to  great  lengths  to  seal  itself  off  from  its  exiles 
and  dissidents,  yet  simultaneously  trying  to  keep  track  of  them.  Today  they 
could  all  serve  as  potential  centers  for  strengthening  and  enriching  Russian, 
Ukrainian,  and  Polish  ties  with  the  diaspora. 

In  contrast  to  the  lack  of  close  ties  with  the  homeland  for  the  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  Libraries,  the  Polish  Library  in  Paris  has  had  direct  ties  with  the 
Polish  Academy  in  Cracow  since  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  a  result, 
during  the  interwar  period  it  became  an  important  cultural  center  abroad  for 
the  newly  reconstituted  Polish  Republic.  More  recently,  following  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  resuming  its  former  academic  ties  with  the  Cracow 
Academy,  and  the  Biblioteka  Narodowa  has  also  been  providing  professional 
assistance  for  what  they  consider  an  important  outpost  of  Polish  culture  in  the 
French  capital. 

Recently,  a  few  Ukrainian  colleagues  in  Kyiv  who  have  heard  about  the  sad 
fate  of  the  Petliura  Library  books  and  archives  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  sug¬ 
gested  their  willingness  to  assist  that  library  in  Paris  regain  its  displaced  hold¬ 
ings  that  survive  in  former  Soviet  repositories.  But  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Ukrainian  emigre  community  in  Paris  today  has  adequate 
resources  today  to  reprocess  and  preserve  those  library  and  archival  materi- 

91  Fondy  RZIA  (note  68).  One  of  the  compilers,  Tatiana  F.  Pavlova,  kindly  showed  me  the  list 
and  arranged  my  access  to  the  records  in  the  archive  then  still  known  as  TsGAOR  SSSR. 
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als,  or  if  there  is  another  suitable  repository  for  preservation  in  Paris.  Today, 
at  least  some  Russian  colleagues  understand  the  importance  of  the  Turgenev 
Library  in  Paris  and  want  to  help  retrieve  its  lost  collections.  The  1 1 8  books 
transferred  from  GOPB  in  Moscow  are  a  good  example,  as  is  the  appeal  of 
the  Moscow  Historical  Library  director  that  all  Turgenev  Library  books  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  should  be  returned  to  Paris,  even  if  at  present  the 
modest  library  accommodations  hardly  befit  its  past  glory.  In  the  post-Soviet 
epoch  these  Slavic  emigre  libraries  cannot  survive  their  tragic  dispersal  during 
World  War  II  without  good  cultural  relations  with — and  assistance  from — the 
home  country.  But  those  libraries  also  need  the  support  of  a  strong  and  active 
emigre  community  in  Paris,  such  as  existed  before  the  Second  World  War  and 
whose  intellectual  focus  included  the  libraries,  and  when  in  turn  the  rich  and 
illustrious  library  holdings  gave  the  libraries  greater  potential  for  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  emigre  communities  in  France.  Today,  to  be  sure,  they  would 
benefit  considerably  from  renewed  French  government  assistance,  such  as  the 
municipal  support  the  Turgenev  Library  enjoyed  before  World  War  II. 

The  half-century  denial  that  thousands  of  books  from  the  Turgenev  Library 
were  in  fact  held  by  the  former  Lenin  State  Library  and  the  ‘non-existence’ 
of  documentation  about  their  arrival  amidst  the  vast  shipments  of  cultural 
trophy  compensation’  was  part  of  the  Soviet  cover-up  of  the  tragic  postwar 
fate  of  the  Paris  libraries.  Why  should  books  from  the  Petliura  Library  found 
in  Minsk  have  been  ‘returned’  to  Kyiv  instead  of  Paris?  Or  why  should  books 
with  stamps  of  the  Turgenev  Library  in  Paris  transfered  with  Nazi  wartime  loot 
from  Silesia  to  Minsk  be  presented  to  Orel  rather  than  to  Paris?  We  know  why 
Soviet  authorities  wanted  memorials  to  the  Polish  revolutionary  movement 
returned  to  Warsaw  rather  than  Paris  in  the  1950s.  But  whether  or  not  today 
those  treasures,  or  at  least  part  of  them,  should  remain  in  Warsaw  is  a  difficult 
question  that  will  have  to  be  resolved  between  the  emigre  community  and 
specialists  in  the  home  country.  Certainly  there  will  be  little  argument  for  the 
return  of  any  more  to  Paris  before  the  library  there  can  complete  its  renovation 
and  reopen  adequate  facilities  to  preserve  the  Polish  treasures  it  lost  to  the 
Nazis  and  to  better  serve  as  a  vibrant  center  of  Polish  culture  abroad. 

Some  emigres  today  may  prefer  to  see  their  personal  libraries  and  the 
archival  legacy  earlier  preserved  in  exile  reunited  in  archives  in  the  home 
country  now  that  Ukraine  has  achieved  independence,  or  now  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Federation  is  no  longer  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  should  be  their 
individual  choice.  However,  as  long  as  there  is  an  emigre  community  in  Paris, 
its  strength  and  vitality,  together  with  its  cultural  heritage,  can  be  important 
to  Russia  or  to  the  newly  independent  Ukrainian  nation.  Petliura  himself,  not 
long  before  his  assassination  in  Paris,  pronounced  his  belief  that  a  strong  li¬ 
brary  and  cultural  center  is  essential  to  an  emigre  community. 

Approximately  thirty  percent  of  the  prewar  collections  of  the  Polish  Library 
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and  related  Mickiewicz  Museum  have  come  home  from  their  wartime  odyssey. 
Another  thirty  percent  have  been  identified  in  Warsaw,  although  the  rest  is 
still  missing.  Poland  understood  the  importance  of  the  Paris  library  when  it 
returned  the  books  that  were  found  in  Poland  immediately  after  the  war  in 
1947  and  started  professional  library  assistance  in  1992.  The  Biblioteka  Naro- 
dowa  has  been  collaborating  in  the  publication  of  a  scholarly  journal  and  series 
of  manuscript  catalogues  and  staged  an  exhibition  about  the  Paris  library  in 
1994—1995.  To  be  sure,  the  Polish  Library  in  Paris  retains  full  independence 
and  resists  any  attempts  at  political  or  cultural  control  from  Warsaw.92  The 
Polish  Library  is  the  oldest,  richest  in  holdings,  and  now  best  supported  of 
the  three.  Although  currently  closed  for  major  renovation  of  its  historic  build¬ 
ing  on  the  Ile-St-Louis  it  nonetheless  provides  a  constructive  example  for  the 
other  two  in  terms  of  relations  with  the  homeland. 

At  a  reception  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  honoring  the  125th  Anniversary  of  the 
Turgenev  Library  last  January,  Paris  Mayor  Jean  Tiberi  acknowledged  a  gift 
of  500  newly  published  Russian  books  from  Moscow  Mayor  Iurii  Luzhkov. 
Those  new  books  were  duly  appreciated  by  the  library  and  displayed  in  the 
French  capital.  However,  the  Russian  delegation  of  eight  who  arrived  from 
Moscow  for  the  colloquium  on  that  occasion  could  not  bring  even  one  sym¬ 
bolic  volume  of  the  promised  118  books  with  prewar  Turgenev  Library  stamps 
from  the  former  Library  of  the  Institute  of  Marxism-Leninism  (now  GOPB). 
Significantly  at  the  Colloquium  a  representative  of  the  Russian  State  Library 
revealed  for  the  first  time  that  3,400  books  with  Turgenev  Library  stamps  had 
been  identified  in  the  former  Lenin  Library  (earlier  such  holdings  were  de¬ 
nied).  A  year  later  in  spring  2002  that  total  has  risen  from  8,000  to  10,000 
volumes.  Hie  Moscow  library,  with  support  from  the  Ministry  of  Culture,  is 
preparing  an  electronic  catalogue  with  even  more  detail  about  their  holdings 
from  the  Paris  library  than  GPIB  prepared  in  the  1950s  for  its  even  more 
extensive  holdings  from  the  Polish  Library  in  Paris  that  were  subsequently  re¬ 
turned  to  Warsaw.  Whether  more  of  those  books  will  be  candidates  for  ‘home- 
coming’  to  the  French  capital  has  now  become  a  more  open  question. 

A  year  after  the  anniversary  the  1 1 8  books  from  GOPB  found  in  Poland 
were  formally  transferred  to  the  president  and  secretary-general  of  the  Tur¬ 
genev  Library  in  a  ceremony  in  Moscow  on  12  February  2002.  The  transfer 
was  attended  by  the  the  First  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Federation,  Aleksandr  Avdeev  (now  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  Paris), 

92  See  the  series  Akta  Towarzystwa  Historyczno-Literackiego  w  Paryzu  (Paris,  1 991-2000),  5  vols; 
and  the  series  of  manuscript  catalogues  in  note  9.  Hie  annual  reports  in  successive  volumes  of  the 
Akta  give  details  about  the  professional  assistance  of  the  Biblioteka  Narodowa,  including  listings 
of  the  archives,  support  for  publications,  microfilming  and  conservation.  See  also  the  brochure 
about  the  exhibit  prepared  by  Ewa  Markiewicz,  Biblioteka  Polska  to  Paryzu  i  jej  zbiory  (Warsaw, 
Biblioteka  Narodowa,  1994,  1995). 
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who  emphasized  how  appropriate  it  was  that  such  displaced  cultural  treasures 
‘should  be  returned  to  their  legitimate  owners’.  He  was  joined  by  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Government  of  the  City  of  Moscow,  and  representatives  from  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  and  other  major  Russian  libraries,  all  of  whom  appeared 
to  appreciate  the  historic  role  of  the  Turgenev  Library  in  Paris. 

Ironically,  because  those  118  books  were  a  ‘gift’  from  Poland  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  the  USSR  in  the  1980s,  they  could  be  exported  under  cur¬ 
rent  laws  of  the  Russian  Federation  without  approval  of  the  Duma  or  the  new 
Restitution  Council.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  symbolic  ‘gesture  of  goodwill’ 
involved  in  their  return  will  be  an  example  to  other  libraries  and  to  other  polit¬ 
ical  and  cultural  leaders  in  the  ‘new’  Russia  and  other  former  Soviet  republics. 
Now  in  a  new  century,  over  sixty  years  since  their  confiscation,  is  it  not  time  at 
last  for  more  missing  books  from  the  three  Paris  Slavic  libraries  to  come  home 
from  the  war? 


Postscript:  Russian  Legal  Bases  for  Restitution93 

It  has  taken  ten  years  since  the  revelations  about  displaced  cultural  trea¬ 
sures  for  the  Russian  Federation  to  develop  a  legal  basis  and  procedures  for 
processing  restitution  claims,  but  still  most  of  the  trophy  cultural  property  and 
archives  held  in  Russia  have  not  been  openly  described.  The  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Archival  Service  of  Russia  (Rosarkhiv)  Vladimir  Kozlov  boasted  to  me 
in  late  September  2001  that  Russia  is  the  only  country  that  has  a  law  regulat¬ 
ing  restitution.  My  answer  should  have  been  that  Russia  is  the  only  country 
that  really  needs  one!  But  we  should  recognize  that  the  law  that  took  effect 
in  April  1998,  while  there  are  limited  provisions  for  restitution,  is  basically  a 
law  nationalizing  the  cultural  treasures  brought  to  the  USSR  after  the  war.94 

For  more  details  about  recent  legal  and  procedural  developments  in  Russia  with  respect  to 
restitution,  see  the  first  sections  of  my  article,  ‘Russia’s  Trophy  Archives:  Still  Prisoners  of  World 
War  II?’  (see  note  1).  What  follows  is  a  brief  summary.  The  official  texts  of  all  of  the  Russian  le¬ 
gal  instruments  referred  to  below  now  appear  electronically  at  the  VGBIL  website  for  restitution 
issues  at  http. 7/www. libfl.ru/restitution/law/index.html .  References  below  are  to  the  official  pub¬ 
lished  Russian  texts.  English  translations  of  most  of  them  appear  at  the  website  of  the  Commission 
for  Art  Recovery  in  New  York  at  http://www.comartrecovery.org,  under  ‘policies — Russia’. 

94  For  the  background  and  political  context  of  the  Russian  law,  see  Grimsted,  Trophies  of  War 
and  Empire  (note  1),  especially  chapter  1 1 .  The  full  text  of  the  law  appears  as  ‘O  kul'turnykh  tsen- 
nostiakh,  peremeshchennykh  v  Soiuz  SSR  v  rezul'tate  Vtoroi  mirovoi  voiny  i  nakhodiashchikhsia 
na  territorii  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii’  (signed  15  April  1998-64-FZ),  in  Sohranie  zakonodatel'stva 
Rossiiskoi  Federatsii,  no.  16  (20  April  1998),  statute  1879.  The  Constitutional  Court  decision  is 
printed  in  ibid.,  no.  30  (26  August  1999),  statute  3989.  See  the  statements  by  the  then  Minister 
of  Culture,  Vladimir  Egorov,  and  several  museum  leaders  in  ‘Nachinaem  restituirovaf,  no  Ger- 
manii  ne  dadim  nichego  ,  Kommersant,  no.  127  (21  July  1999),  p.  10,  and  ‘Spravedlivoe  reshenie 
v  nespravedlivykh  obstoiatel'stvakh’,  Kul'tura ,  no.  27  (29  July-1  August  1999),  p.  1. 
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The  latest  version  of  the  law  (signed  by  President  Putin  with  amendments 
in  May  2000)  reinforces  the  prohibition  of  restitution  of  cultural  property  to 
Germany  and  the  Axis  powers.  At  the  same  time,  it  provides  for  the  potential 
restitution  of  cultural  treasures  under  specified  conditions  from  countries  that 
fought  against  the  Nazi  regime  and  from  those  victimized  by  the  Nazis.95  Spec¬ 
ified  conditions  for  restitution  include  provisions  for  high  financial  charges  by 
the  Russian  side,  including  storage,  appraisal,  and  processing  fees.  In  the  case 
of  archives,  the  Federal  Archival  Service  of  Russia  (Rosarkhiv)  has  also  been 
requiring  proprietary  countries  claiming  their  archives  to  pay  high  costs  for 
them  to  be  microfilmed  before  their  return,  in  addition  to  related  fees,  and 
Rosarkhiv  has  also  been  trying  to  force  all  claimants  to  turn  over  any  archival 
materials  of  Russian  provenance,  even  those  that  may  remain  in  private  hands. 
In  reality,  this  amounts  to  the  fact  that  foreign  nations  and  individuals  must 
‘repurchase’  or  ‘barter’  for  their  cultural  property  seized  first  by  the  Nazis  and 
then  by  Soviet  authorities  after  the  war. 

An  implementing  Regulation  (postanovlenie )  of  the  Government  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Federation  (2  December  2000 — no.  913)  puts  the  Ministry  of  Culture  in 
charge  of  processing  restitution  matters.  Subsequently,  another  Government 
Regulation  (11  March  2001 — no.  174)  established  and  named  the  members 
of  a  new  Inter-agency  Council  on  Restitution  with  offices  under  the  Ministry 
of  Culture.  Each  act  of  restitution  must  now  be  approved  by  the  new  Inter¬ 
agency  Council.  Once  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Council  and  an  appropriate 
agreement  with  the  holding  repository  (usually  RGVA  for  archives)  with  the 
approval  of  Rosarkhiv  is  in  place,  a  postanovlenie  (regulation)  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  still  required  for  export.96 

In  the  spring  of  2001  the  Ministry  of  Culture  issued  a  prikaz  ordering  all 
cultural  institutions  to  undertake  a  full  accounting  of  their  trophy  holdings  (in¬ 
cluding  archives)  in  a  consolidated  database.  Initial  plans  call  for  the  database 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  2002,  but  as  things  appeared  in  Moscow  in 
spring  2002,  that  date  is  as  unrealistic  as  is  it  is  to  expect  the  identification  of 
all  displaced  treasures.  The  Ministry  plans  to  open  its  website  with  some  initial 
descriptions  early  in  the  summer  of  2002.  How  long  it  will  take  to  complete 
identification  in  all  repositories  is  impossible  to  estimate.  If  listing  of  individ¬ 
ual  library  volumes  is  required,  how  long  will  it  take  to  describe  the  millions  of 
‘trophy’  books  dispersed  throughout  the  Russian  Federation?  Rosarkhiv  pub¬ 
lished  (with  German  subsidy)  a  preliminary  list  of  record  groups  in  the  former 
Speical  Archive  (now  part  of  RGVA)  at  the  end  of  2001,  which  is  incomplete 

95  The  text  of  the  new  amendments — ‘O  vnesenii  izmenenii  i  dopolnenii  v  Federal'nyi  zakon 
“O  kul'turnykh  tsennostiakh,  peremeshchennykh  v  Soiuz  SSR  v  rezul'tate  Vtoroi  mirovoi  voiny  i 
nakhodiashchikhsia  na  territorii  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii”  ’  (signed  25  May  2000,  no.  70-FZ)  appears 
in  Sobranie  zakonodatel'stva  RF ,  no.  22  (29  May  2000),  statute  2259. 

96  See  the  electronic  versions  as  referenced  above  (note  88). 
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and  totally  inadequate  for  researcher  use,  let  alone  for  the  establishment  of  any 
foreign  claims.97  How  long  will  it  take  and  who  will  prepare  a  more  revealing 
sequel?  And  to  what  extent  is  Rosarkhiv  prepared  to  list  and  acknowledge 
‘trophy’  holdings  in  other  federal  archival  repositories?. 

Once  a  special  catalogue  from  the  database  is  published,  ‘foreign  countries 
or  individual  citizens  will  have  18  months  to  file  claims  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Law  on  Displaced  Cultural  Treasures’.  Those  not  claimed  will 
be  registered  as  federal  property.  It  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  repositories 
will  (or  even  will  be  obliged  to)  describe  all  cultural  valuables  that  are  already 
registered  as  state  property.  Many  books  and  archival  materials  seized  by  So¬ 
viet  authorities  after  the  war — many  of  them  still  bearing  clearly  distinguishing 
stamps  or  other  markings  of  ownership — were  in  fact  integrated  into  the  main 
holdings  of  state  libraries  and  archives.  Yet  claims  in  such  cases  are  nonetheless 
anticipated  by  the  Ministry  of  Culture,  as  is  apparent  in  the  directives  issued 
recently.98  Without  formal  claims  and  significant  ‘barter’,  however,  restitu¬ 
tion  is  unlikely  for  cultural  property  in  state  repositories  that  come  under  the 
purview  of  the  new  laws.  ‘Gestures  of  goodwill’  can  be  anticipated  only  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases,  and  usually  connected  to  some  high-level  political  purpose  or 
showcase. 

As  of  spring  2002  under  the  new  procedures,  only  one  act  of ‘restitution’  of 
art  has  been  approved — the  return  of  the  medieval  stained  glass  panels  from 
the  Marienkirche  in  Frankfurt-on-Oder.  A  federal  law  of  17  April  2002  ap¬ 
proved  the  initial  2001  Council  action,  but  given  the  complex  restitution  pro¬ 
cess,  and  the  political  sensitivities  at  every  stage,  it  will  take  several  years  to  im¬ 
plement.  In  2001,  the  Council  approved  the  restitution  of  three  sets  of  archives, 
and  all  but  part  of  the  second  have  been  transferred.  First,  a  personal  claim  for 
the  return  of  the  Rothschild  family  papers  from  Vienna  was  approved  in  May 
2001,  although  that  case  involved  elaborate  ‘barter’  rather  than  restitution.  As 
agreed,  the  Rothschild  family  offered  in  exchange  a  collection  of  5,170  docu¬ 
ments  including  love  letters  from  Russian  Emperor  Alexander  II  to  his  mor¬ 
ganatic  wife  Ekaterina  Iur'eva  (nee  Dolgorukova)  purchased  from  Christie’s. 
After  over  three  years  of  negotiation  on  30  November  2001  the  director  of  the 
Rothschild  Archive  flew  home  to  London  with  the  remaining  papers  of  the 
Austrian  branch  of  the  family.  A  second  case  involving  31  fonds  of  provenance 
in  the  Netherlands,  also  in  the  former  Special  Archive  (now  RGVA)  was  ap¬ 
proved  after  ten  years  of  negotiation  with  a  proclamation  by  President  Putin 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Queen  Beatrix  in  June  2001.  The  official  transfer 

Ukazatel  fondov  inostrannogo  proiskhozhdenua  i  Glavnogo  upravlenua  po  delam  voennoplennykh 
l  inter nirovannykh  NK.VD-MVD  SSSR  Rossiiskogo  gosudarstvennogo  voennogo  arkhiva,  comp.  V.  I. 
Korotaev,  A.  P.  Naganov  et  a/.;  ed.  V.  P.  Kozlov  and  V.  N.  Kuzelenkov  (Moscow,  2001). 

Copies  of  the  implementing  regulations  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Culture  were  provided  to 
me  in  Moscow  during  the  summer  of  200 1 . 
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finally  took  place  in  The  Hague  on  30  January  2002,  but  as  of  May  2002,  nine 
fonds  were  still  withheld  for  further  ‘expert  examination’  by  the  Russian  side, 
including  major  files  of  Dutch  Feminist,  Jewish,  and  Masonic  organizations, 
at  least  part  of  which  have  already  been  well  described  by  Dutch  experts. 

The  Inter-agency  Council  approved  the  restitution  of  Belgian  archives  from 
RGVA  at  the  end  of  August  2001,  and  a  decree  issued  in  November  by  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  provided  for  the  return  of  40  fonds,  which  took  place 
amidst  much  publicity  in  late  May  2002.  The  printed  archival  materials  and 
books  claimed  by  Belgium  from  the  same  archive,  however,  were  still  under 
negotiation.  Examination  of  materials  of  alleged  Belgian  provenance  in  other 
Russian  archives,  including  many  socialist  files  transferred  to  the  former  Cen¬ 
tral  Party  Archive  (now  RGASPI)  and  the  State  Archive  of  the  Russian  Feder¬ 
ation  (GARF),  has  not  yet  been  possible.  Negotiations  regarding  still  displaced 
archives  with  Austria,  Greece,  Luxembourg,  Poland,  and  other  countries  are 
also  pending.  Thus  far,  besides  the  still  unaccepted  part  of  the  Belgian  claim, 
there  have  been  no  formal  claims  for  the  restitution  of  library  materials  from 
Western  European  countries,  and  the  118  books  from  the  Turgenev  Library 
in  Paris  is  the  only  recent  ‘gesture  of  goodwill’  in  terms  of  restitution  in  the 
library  world  since  1992. 
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MajiOH3BecTHbie  Hccjie^oBaHHa  no  H3yHeHHK> 
KpbiMOBeAnecKOH  6n6jinorpa(J)HH 
b  nocjie^Hen  Tpern  XIX — nepBon  TpeTn  XX  BeKa 

A.  A.  HenoMHrtiquu 

B  nOJIHSTHHHHOM  KpbIMy  II0CT05IHH0  np05IBJI5IJIC5I  HHTepeC  K  HCTOpHH  H 
3THOTpa(j)HH  MHOrOHHCJieHHbIX  HapOZIOB,  HaceJIUBLLIHX  3TOT  Kpafi  B  pa- 
3JiHHHbie  anoxH.  OzmaKO  TOJibKO  b  nocjie^HHe  roxibi  noaBHJiacb  bo3mo>k- 
HOCTb  o6beKTHBHO  npeziCTaBHTb  Bee  HayHHoe  h  xyao>KecTBeHHoe  Hacjie^ne 
MHOrOHHCJieHHbIX  KpblMCKHX  3THOCOB.  COBpeMeHHbIM  IIOKOJieHHeM  6h6jIH- 
orpa(J)OB  npHJiaraioTCfl  3HaHHTejibHbie  ycHjiHfl  jxjm  Bocco3aaHH5i  peTpocneK- 
THBHOH  6H6jIHOrpa(j)HH  KpbIMOBe#eHH5I,  HCTOpHH  H3yHeHHH  KpbIMa  B  OC- 
HOBHbix  OTenecTBeHHbix  h  3apy6e>KHbix  HaynHbix  ueHTpax.1  B  cbjbh  c  sthm 
npe,ncTaBJi5iK)T  HHTepec  MajiOH3BecTHbie  6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecKHe  cnpaBOHHHKH, 
HH(J)OpMaiIHH  O  KOTOpbIX  no  pa3JIHHHbIM  npHHHHaM  OCTaBaJiaCb  HeaOCTynHOH. 
HcTopHfl  6H6jiHorpa^)HH  5iBji5ieTC5i  nacTbio  6H6jiHorpa(j)OBezieHHa,  KOTopaa 
H3ynaeT  xoa  pa3BHTH5i  6H6jiHorpa(j)HH  h  cjiy^KHT  no3HaHHK>  ee  3aKOHOMep- 
HOCTeH.  HCTOpHH  6H6jIHOrpa(|)HH  5IBJI5ieTC5I  BMeCTe  C  TeM  H  KOMnOHeHTOM 
hctophh  ziyxoBHOH  KyjibTypbi  o6mecTBa.  OHa  HenocpexiCTBeHHO  CB5i3aHa  c 
HCTopnen  6H6jiHOTeHHoro  aejia,  H3^aTejibCKoro  aejia,  >KypHajiHCTHKH,  HayKH, 
npocBemeHHB.  npe^MeT  HCTOpHKO-6H6jiHorpa4)HHecKHx  HccjieaoBaHHH  onpe- 
aejiaeTCfl  KaK  6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecKa5i  .zieaTejibHocTb  c  ee  ochobhumh  xapaK- 
TepHCTHKaMH:  cy6beKTOM,  npeziMeTOM,  cnoco6aMH,  hcjiamh,  npoueccaMH  h 
pe3yjibTaTaMH.2 

B  HameM  Hccjie^OBaHHH  paccMaTpHBaeTca  Kopnyc  MajioH3BecTHbix 
pyxonHCHbix  6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecKHx  hctohhhkob,  nocBJimeHHbix  BonpocaM 
HCTopHKo-3THorpa(j)HHeKoro  H3yneHHJi  KpbiMa.  FIocjieaoBaTejibHO  oxapax- 
TepH30BaHbi  peTpocneKTHBHbie,  CHCTeMaTHHecKHe  h  OTpacneBbie  6h6jih- 
orpa(J)HHecKHe  noco6H5i. 

Hctophh  onyGjiHKOBaHHoro  6H6jiHorpa(})HHecKoro  HacjieziHfl  cpaBHHTejibHo 
HeaaBHO  CTajia  o6beKTOM  BHHMaHHfl  cneunajiHCTOB,  Tax  KaK  b  aocobct- 
CKoe  BpeMfl  oho  npaKTHHecKH  He  H3ynajiocb.  Eme  MeHee  H3BecTHbiMH 
zuifl  HccjieaoBaTejieH  ocTaioTCJi  paGoTbi,  CBjnaHHbie  c  H3yneHHeM  KpbiMa, 

1  HenoMHRii\uu  A. A.  KpbiMOBe/piecKHe  HCTopHKO-3THorpa(j)HMecKHe  HCCjie,aoBaHHfl  b  MocKBe 
(2  noji.  XIX — HaHajio  XX  BeKa):  HcropHKo-6H6jiHorpa(J)HHecKoe  HccjiezioBaHHe  /  /  BH6jiHOTenHoe 
aejio  h  KpaeBe/ieHHe.  C6opHHK  HayHHbix  TpyxioB.  —  Khcb;  CHM(])eponojib,  2000.  —  Bbin.  2,  c. 
83 — 129;  Ero  *e.  Hctophh  h  3THorpacj)Hfl  HaponoB  KpbiMa:  6H6jiHorpa(f)HH  h  apxHBbi  (kohcu 
XVIII — Hanajio  XX  Bexa).  —  CHMffieponojib:  JXoj in,  2001.  —  816  c. 

2  YlauiKoea  B.  TeopeTHKO-MemaojioriHHi  3aca,HH  bhbhchhh  icTopii  rajiy3eBOi  6i6jiiorpacf)ii  b 
YKpaiHi  //  BicHHK  Khh>kkoboi  najiaTH.  —  1998.  —  JM?  7,  c.  7 — 10  (c.  7). 
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coxpaHHBiimecfl  TOJibKo  b  pyxonHCHOM  BH,ae.  P«a  neHHbix  HaynHbix 
cnpaBOHHo-6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecKHX  pa3pa6oTOK  no  KpbiMOBezieHHK),  noaTOMy  £0 
cero^H5imHero  xihji  ocTafOTca  Hen3BecTHbiMH  ,na>Ke  nun  cnennajmcTOB  n,  cjie- 
aoBaTejibHO,  He  MoryT  6biTb  ncnojib30BaHbi.  B  cbh3h  c  othm  oco6eHHoe 
3HaneHHe  npHo6peTaioT  Heony6jiHKOBaHHbie  6H6jiHorpa(|)HHecKHe  pa3pa6oTKH 
BTopon  nojiOBHHbi  XIX — nepBoii  TpeTH  XX  BeKa. 

Cpe^H  hhx,  npe^cne  Bcero,  HecoMHeHHbiH  HHTepec  npencTaBJiaeT  6ho6h6- 
jiHorpa(j)HHecKHH  cnoBapb  no  KpbiMOBezieHHK),  cocTaBjieHHbin  b  1880-x  ronax 
Hen3BecTHbiM  aBTopoM.3  3tot  6n6jinorpa(j)HHecKHH  hctohhhk  BnepBbie  BBe- 
HaMH  b  HayHHbin  o6opoT.4  B  pyKonncHOM  Bnne  otot  Tpyn  6bui  npen- 
CTaBJieH  £ji5i  peneH3np0BaHH5i,  a  bo3mo)kho,  h  ny6jiHKannn  b  PyccKoe  re- 
orpa({)HHecKoe  o6mecTBO  (r.  C.-neTep6ypr)  b  1880-x  ronax.  Tax  h  ocTaB- 
ujhhcji  b  pyKonncn  cnpaBOHHHK  coxpaHHJicji  b  apxHBe  PyccKoro  reorpa(j)HH- 
ecKoro  o6mecTBa.  XpoHOJiornHecKH  b  HeM  oxBaneHbi  pa6oTbi  c  XIII  BeKa  jio 
cepeziHHbi  80-x  roziOB  XIX  ctojicthh.  IlpHBeneHbi  nocTaTOHHO  no,npo6Hbie 
6norpacj3HHecKne  cnpaBKH  06  ncTopnicax  KpbiMa  pa3Hbix  anox  (HanpHMep, 
onepK  06  apa6cKOM  reorpa(j)e  n  nyTemecTBeHHHKe  XIV  BeKa  A6yji(J>ene,  oc- 
TaBHBuieM  onncaHne  KpbiMa);  6ojibmen  nacTH  nccjienoBaTejien  nojiyocTpoBa 
KOHna  XVIII — XIX  BeKa.  En6jiHorpa(j)HHecKHH  cjiOBapb,  nonroTOBjieHHbin 
npHMepHo  3a  10  jieT  zio  Bbixona  b  cbct  nepBoro  Bbinycxa  yHHBepcajibHoro 
KpbiMOBe^HecKoro  cnpaBOHHHKa  ‘TAURICA’  Ape.  H.  MapKeBHna,  conep>KHT 
He  TOjibKO  6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecKHe  onepKH,  ho  h  oneHKH  TBopnecTBa  yxa3aH- 
Hbix  KpaeBenoB  KpbiMa,  6H6jmorpa(j)HK)  TpynoB  othx  h  cotch  zipyrax  nccjie- 
ziOBaTejien,  He  ynocToeHHbix  6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecKOH  cnpaBKH,  nepeneHb  H3BecT- 
Hbix  cocTaBHTejno  peneH3HH  Ha  ziaHHbie  Tpyzibi,  oihckh  jiHTepaTypbi  o  >kh3hh 
h  AeflTejibHocTH  HaH6ojiee  KpynHbix  ({inryp  HCTopHnecKoii  HayKH  KpbiMa  Toro 
BpeMeHH.  CnpaBOHHHK  conep>KHT  GoraTeHuiyio  6H6jinorpa(J)HK)  3apy6e>KHbix 
KHHr  o  KpbiMe,  3anacTyio  c  kpbtkhmh  ho  cmkhmh  xapaKTepncTHKaMH  06  hx 
HaynHbix  neHHocTHx.  B  nacTHocTH,  xoporno  npe^cTaBjieHa  HeMenKan  h  (jipaH- 
ny3CKaH  KpbiMOBezjHecKaa  jiHTepaTypa  — Tpynbi  Baron  Joseph  von  Hammer- 
Purgstall,  Wilhelm  von  Heyd,  Jacques  Victor  Edouard  Taitbout  de  Marigny 
—  h  nyTeBbie  3anHCKH  aHrjiHHCKOH  naMbi  Theresa  Grey.5  Flo  KOHneHTpanHH 
yKa3aHHH  HCTopHKO-KpaeBezmecKHx  MaTepHajioB  naHHbin  Tpyzi  h  ceroziHH  He 
noTepflji  aKTyajibHocTH.  OziHaKo  npoBepKa  HaMH  pana  6H6jiHorpa(J)HHecKHx 

3  Ap\HB  PyccKoro  reorpacfiHHecKoro  oOmecTBa,  pa3pan  39.  .aejio  20,  ji.  1  —  123. 

4  HenoMHRUiuu  A. A.  3ariHCKH  nyTemecTBeHHHKOB  h  nyTeBoziHTejiH  b  pa3BHTHH  HCTopHHecicoro 

KpaeBe^eHHa  KpbiMa  (nocjienHBH  TpeTb  XVIII— HaHajio  XX  Bexa).  —  KneB,  1999,  c.  17,  39 _ 41 

(HaynHO-cnpaBOHHbie  H3naHH5i  no  hctophh  YKpaHHbi,  Bbin.  46).  HenoMHRUfuu  A. A.  MajioH3BecT- 
Hbie  6H6jiHorpa(J)HHecKHe  co6paHH«  no  hctophh  3THorpa(J)HH  HapoaoB  KpbiMa  —  Ba^cHbiH  hc- 
tohhhk  AJifl  no^TOTOBKH  KanHTajibHOH  KpbiMOBexiHecKOH  6H6jiH0rpa(J)HH  (KOHen  XVIII— 1920 
ro/i)  /  /  BHSiiHOTeHHoe  .aeno  h  KpaeBeneHHe.  —  Khcb;  CHMifieponojib,  1999,  c.  60 _ 70. 

The  Hon.  Mrs  William  Grey,  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Egypt ,  Constantinople,  the  Crimea,  Greece, 
&c.  in  the  suite  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  (London,  1869). 
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cnpaBOK  BbiflBHJia  Gojibinoe  kojihhcctbo  oihh6ok  (onncoK)  cocTaBHTejia. 

B  HeMHoroHHCJieHHOM  pnjyy  kphmckhx  6H6jiHorpa(J)OB  Beziymee  MecTO  npn- 
Ha^jioKHT  3aMe4aTejibHOMy  nejiTejiio,  nonBH)KHHKy  KpaeBeneHHJi  KpbiMa  Ap- 
ceHHio  MBaHOBHny  MapKeBHHy  (1855 — 1942).  Ero  ‘OnbiT  yKa3aTeji5i  khht  h 
CTaTefi,  KacaiomHxc^  KpbiMa  h  TaBpnHecKOH  ryGepHHH  Boo6me’  ‘TAURICA’ 
Zio  chx  nop  ABJuieTCfl  jiynninM  yHHBepcajibHbiM  6n6jiHorpa(J)HMecKHM  noco- 
6neM.  Tpn  BbinycKa  ero  yBnaejin  cbct  cootbctctbchho  b  1894,  1898  n  1902 
ro^bi.  Ho  h  cjrexiyioinHe  ziecjiTHJieTH^  cboch  >kh3hh  KpaeBe#  nponojDKaji, 
no  Mepe  chji,  HecMOTpa  Ha  ocjienmnn  rjia3,  3aHHMaTbC5i  6n6jmorpa(])HeH  n 
nonojiH^Tb  cbok)  KpbiMOBeztHecKyio  KapTOTeicy.  B  sto  BpeMji  yneHbin  3aH- 
HMajica  TOJibKO  TeMH  OT^ejiaMH,  KOTopbie  6bijin  CB5i3aHbi  c  ero  HayHHbiMH 
3aH5iTH5iMH:  hctopha,  apxeojiorafl,  3THorpa(j)H5i  n  reorpa(j)HH.  Oh  ynHTbi- 
Ban  ziocTynHyK)  eMy  HHTepaTypy  Ha  pyccKHx  h  eBponeficKHx  5i3biKax  (aHrjiH- 
HCKHH,  HTaJIbflHCKHH,  JiaTHHCKHH,  HeMeHKHH,  nOJIbCKHH,  (J)paHHy3CKHH,  HeLU- 
CKHH,  UIBenCKHH).  CoCTaBHTeJlb  CB060£H0  BJianeJI  JIHUIb  HeMeHKHM  5I3bIKOM. 
HeMeijKHe  Ha3BaHH5i  npericTaBjieHbi  hm  Han6ojiee  BepHo.  OpaHiiyscKHe  Ha3- 
BaHH^  co^ep^aT  6ojibiuoe  kojihhcctbo  oniH6oK.  KHHrH  Ha  BOCTOHHbix  jBbiicax 
nOHTH  nOJIHOCTbK)  BbinajIH  H3  npOH3BOJlHMOH  A.H.  MapKeBHHeM  KaTaJlO- 
TH3aHHH  B  CB5I3H  C  HX  HeflOCTynHOCTbK).  K  1929  roay  ApCeHHH  MBaHOBHH 
no^roTOBHJi  4-bifi  BbinycK  ‘TAURICA’,  o6i>eMOM  16  nenaTHbix  jihctob,  b  ko- 
TopoM  co6paji  jiHTepaTypy  no  TonoHHMHKe  nojiyocTpOBa.  3tot  Tpy^  ocTajica 
He  ony6jiHKOBaHHbiM,  Tax  KaK  He  CMorjiH  HaHTH  3anHTepecoBaHHoe  H3na- 
TejibCTBo.  /Ja  h  caMa  aTMocc|)epa  3aKaTa  ‘3ojiOToro  ^ecHTHJieTHH  coBeTCKoro 
KpaeBeneHHa’  He  OjiaronpHSTCTBOBajia  H3naHHK>  nono6HOH  pa6oTbi.  Cynb6a 
ziaHHOH  pyKonncn  HeH3BecTHa.  KapTOTeKa  ^ce  6biJia  npo^aHa  ApceHHeM 
MBaHOBHneM  MHCTHTyTy  HCTopnH  MaTepHajibHOH  KyjibTypbi  b  JleHHHrpazie,6 
Kyzia  yneHbiH  BCKope  nepe6pajica  k  nonice  Ha  nocTOAHHoe  MecTO  ^cHTejibCTBa. 

CoxpaHHjiHCb  KpbiMOBeAHecKHe  KapTOTeKH  h  npyrnx  yneHbix,  KOTopbie  3aH- 
HMajincb  H3yneHHeM  pa3JMHHbix  acneKTOB  HCTopHH  KpbiMa  h  cocTaBjieH- 
Hbie  hmh  6H6jinorpa(J)HH  HMejin  npaKTHnecKyio  HanpaBJieHHocTb  —  hc- 
nojib30BajiHCb  npn  HanncaHHH  HaynHbix  cTaTen,  CB5i3aHHbix  c  HCTopneH 
KpbiMa.  Tax,  co6paH«e  6H6jmorpa(j)HHecKHx  KapToneK  MHTpoc))aHa  Bhk- 
TopoBHna  floBHap-BanojibCKoro  (1867 — 1934),  npocjieccopa  yHHBepcHTeTa  Cb- 
jiToro  BjianHMHpa  b  KHeBe,  opraHH3aTopa  BocnopCKoro  yHHBepcHTeTa  b  Kep- 
hh  b  1920  r.,  xpaHHTca  b  ero  jihhhom  (})OHne  b  UeHTpajibHOM  rocynapcTBeH- 
HOM  HCTOpHHeCKOM  apXHBe  YKpaHHbl  B  T.  KneBe.7  3HaHHTeJIbHOe  MecTO  B 
HeM  3aHHMaiOT  JIHTOBCKHe  HCTOHHHKH  no  HCTOpHH  KpblMCKOrO  XaHCTBa,  6h6- 
jinorpa(j)H5i  jiHTepaTypbi  o  BHeuiHenojiHTHHecKHx  OTHomeHnax  KpbiMa  c  Be- 
J1HKHM  KHJDKeCTBOM  JIhTOBCKHM,  HoJIbLUeH  H  MoCKOBCKHM  TOCynapCTBOM. 

6  Hhcthtyt  HCTopHH  MaTepHajibHOH  KyjibTypbi  PAH.  PyKonncHbiH  apxHB.  (£ajiee:  HHMK), 
(J).  32  (KapTOTeKa). 

7  UeHTpajibHHH  iiep)KaBHHH  icTopHHHHH  apxiB  yxpaiHH,  KniB.  4>.  262,  on.  1,  nejia  130—143. 
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He  MeHee  HHTepecHO  6H6jiHorpa(J)HHecKoe  coOpaHHe  HnKoziHMa  riaBjioBHHa 
KoH^aKOBa  (1844 — 1925),  npocj)eccopa  HoBopoccHHCKoro  yHHBepcHTeTa,  a 
3aTeM  coTpy^HHKa  HMnepaTopcicoro  3pMHTa>Ka,  noa  Ha3BaHHeM  ‘TaBpHH- 
ecicafl  ryGepHH^’8  conep>KHT  CBexieHHJi  o  JiHTepaType,  CB5i3aHHOH  c  KyjibTypoH 
aHTHHHoro  h  cpe/iHeBeKOBoro  KpbiMa,  pa3BHTHeM  apxHTeKTypbi  b  KpbiM- 
ckom  xaHCTBe,  nepcoHajiHHMH  apxHTeKTOpOB,  coctoahhh  CTpOHTejibHoro  £ejia 
Ha  K))khom  6epery  KpbiMa  b  XIX  Beice.  ^,jih  cnennajiHCTOB  b  oGjiacTH 
OpHeHTaJIHCTHKH  HeCOMHCHHblH  HHTepeC  BbI30ByT  COXpaHHBIHHeCJI  JIBa  «m- 
HKa  c  6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecKHMH  KapTOHKaMH  —  coOpaHHe  H3BecTHoro  OTen- 
ecTBeHHoro  TiopKOJiora,  npo(f>eccopa  CaHKT-lleTepOyprcKoro  yHHBepcHTeTa 
BacHjiHfl  /^MHTpHeBHHa  CMHpHOBa  (1846 — 1922).  HaynHbie  HHTepecbi  hc- 
TOpHKa  COCpeZIOTOHHJIHCb  Ha  HCTOpHH  TypHHH  H  KpblMCKOrO  XaHCTBa.  B.JX. 
Cmhphob  CTaji  aBTOpoM  (JiyHnaMeHTajibHbix  TpyaoB  no  hctophh  cpeaHe- 
BeKOBoro  KpbiMa,  paBHbix  KOTopbiM  no  HaynHOH  uchhocth,  uinpOTe  oxBaTa 
4>aKTOJiorHHecKoro  MaTepnana,  HOBOBBeziCHHbiM  b  HayHHbiH  o6opoT  hc- 
TOHHHKaM,  HeT  H  no  cefi  ZieHb.9  yneHblH,  no  MHeHHK)  COBpeMeHHHKOB,  5IBJIJUIC5I 
OflHHM  H3  BeZiymHX  BOCTOKOBenOB  COBpeMeHHOCTH.  BoT  nOHeMy  COXpaHHB- 
uihhcji  pyxonHCHbiH  6H6jiHorpacj)HHecKHH  KaTanor  yneHoro-opHeHTajiHCTa 
npe^CTaBJiaeT  6ojibinyK)  neHHOCTb.  BH6jinorpa(J)HHecKa5i  nonGopxa  nocBflin- 
beHa  HCTOHHHKaM  no  hctophh  KpbiMCKoro  xaHCTBa,  coaep>KHT  Han6ojiee 
nojiHbiH  nepeneHb  khht  BocTOHHbix  aBTopoB  o  Kpmmckom  xaHCTBe  (npe^cae 
Bcero  TypeuKHx),  oOuiHpHbin  nepeneHb  3anaziHoeBponeHCKHX  HCCJienoBaHHH, 
hto  npnziaeT  KaTajiory  oco6yio  neHHOCTb.10 

OTziejibHbiH  pa3aen  pyiconHCHbix  6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecKHx  cnpaBOHHHKOB 
cocTaBji5noT  noaroTOBjieHHbie  jih6o  ana  nenaTH,  jih6o  ana  HaynHOH  pa6oTbi 
CHCTeMaTHHecKHe  yKa3aTejiH  no  KpbiMOBeneHHK).  CoxpaHHjiacb  KpaeBen- 
HecKaa  KapTOTexa  Benymero  6n6jiHorpa(j)a  KpbiMa  1920-x  rr.  BHKTopa 
BacHjibeBHHa  Chmohobckofo  (1869 — 1 933). 1 1  OHa  HHTepecHa  TeM,  hto 
conep>KHT  HanGojiee  nojiHyio  HH(J)opManHK)  06  H3naHH5ix  nocjiepeBOjno- 
HHOHHoro  KpbiMOBeneHHH  —  BpeMeHH  niHpoKO  pa3BepHyBineroc5i  H3yneHH5i 
HaponoB  KpbiMa,  oco6chho  kphmckhx  TaTap,  c  yneTOM  npoBO^HMOH  nojiH- 
thkh  TaTapH3anHH.  KapTOTexa  B.B.  Chmohobckoit)  —  npexpacHbiH  6h6jih- 
Orpacj)HHeCKHH  HCTOHHHK  O  pyCCK05I3bIHHbIX  H  KpblMCKOTaTapCKHX  nyOjIHKanH- 
5ix  3Toro  BpeMeHH.  /JaHHoe  6n6jiHorpa(J)HHecKoe  co6paHHe  aojdkho  6biJio 
6biTb  onyGnHKOBaHO  b  BHne  OTnejibHoro  cnpaBOHHHKa  ‘BH6jiHorpa(j)H5i  Kpbi- 

8  C.*neTep6yprcKHH  (j)HJina.n  apxHBa  Pocchhckoh  AKaneMHH  HayK  (nanee  CIlE<t>APAH),  tf). 
115,  on.  8,  neno  104,  ji.  1 — 270. 

9  CMupuoe  B.JJ.  KpbiMCKoe  xaHCTBo  non  BepxoBeHCTBOM  OTOMaHCKon  IlopTbi  no  Hanana 
XVIII  Bexa.  —  016.,  1 887;  Ero  >Ke.  KpbiMCKoe  xaHCTBo  non  BepxoBencTBOM  OTOMaHCKon  IlopTbi 
b  XVIII  cTOJieTHH.  —  Onecca,  1889. 

10  C.-neTep6yprcKHH  (fjHjinaji  HHCTHTyTa  BOCTOKOBeneHna  PAH,  50,  on.  1,  neno  54. 

11  rocynapcTBeHHbin  apxHB  npn  CoBeTe  Mhhhctpob  Abtohomhoh  Pecny6jiHKH  KpbiM,  (}). 
P-3318,  on.  1,  nena  14 — 15. 
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MOBeneHHfl’  Ha  py6e>Ke  1920-x — 1930-x  rr.  npejmojiarajiocb,  hto  nepBbin 
BbinycK  yKa3aTeji«  nojDKeH  6biji  cocTaBHTb  ciihcok  nocjiepeBOJuoiiHOHHOH 
6H6jiHorpa(})HH  KpbiMa  o6i>eMOM  20  nenaTHbix  jihctob.  3aTeM  B.B.  Ch- 
mohobckhh  coGnpajicfl  ony6jiHKOBaTb  nepeneHb  khht  h  coaep^KaHHfl  ne- 
pHoziHHecKHx  H3/iaHHH,  BbinieniiiHx  b  KpbiMy  c  1900  no  1917  rr.  Ha  Ha- 
UHOHajlbHblX  A3bIKaX,  HTO  COCTaBHJIO  6bl  BTOpOH  TOM  ‘BH6jlHOrpa(j)HH  Kpbl- 
MOBe^eHHH’.  K  co^ajieHHio,  naHHbiH  yKa3aTejib  B.B.  Chmohobckoto  He  6biji 
onyGjiHKOBaH.  He  BbiHBJieH  h  nonroTOBJieHHbiH  hm  k  1930-My  rony  ‘YKa3a- 
Tejib  jiHTepaTypbi  no  ecTecTBeHHO-npOH3BonnTejibHbiM  cHJiaM  KpbiMa’.12 

Abtopom  CHCTeMaTHHecKoro  6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecKoro  yKa3aTeji5i  KpbiMOBen- 
necKOH  JiHTepaTypbi  b  o6jiacTH  apxeojiorHH  CTaji  KpaeBen  H3  CeBacTonojia, 
jmpeKTop  My3eH  h  pacKonoK  b  XepcoHece  Kapji  Ka3HMHpOBHH  Kochiohiko- 
Bajiio^cHHHH  (1847 — 1907).  HH(j)opMaiiH5i  06  stom  conep)KHTCfl  b  nepnojiHH- 
ecKOH  nenaTH  Tex  jieT13  h  b  cnpaBOHHbix  H3naHH5ix.14  KaTajior  6biji  cocTaBjieH 
Ha  KOHKypc  KpbiMOBeziHecKHx  coHHHeHHH,  o6bHBJieHHbm  OneccKHM  o6m- 
eCTBOM  HCTOpHH  H  JipeBHOCTeH  H  BKJIIOHaJI  60Jiee  1000  Ha3BaHHH  Ha  pyCCKOM  H 
eBponeiiCKHx  «3biKax.  M3  Tex  >xe  hctohhhkob  H3BecTHO,  hto  K.K.  KocmoruKo- 
Bajiio^cHHHH  nepenaji  3Ty  pyxomicb  Bjianejibny  HaH6ojiee  xpynHOH  nacT- 
hoh  GhOjihotckh  b  KpbiMy  C.B.  TyMaHOBy,  KOTOpbiii  He  BepHyji  ee  aBTopy. 
^ajibHeHuiafl  cynb6a  6H6jiHorpa(J)HHecKoro  yica3aTeji5i  HeH3BecTHa.  BMecTe  c 
TeM,  naHHoe  noco6ne  6biJio  xopomo  3HaxoMO  coBpeMeHHHKaM  He  TOjibKo 
b  KpbiMy,  ho  h  3a  ero  npenejiaMH.  Tax,  o  HeM  bhcoko  OT3biBajicH  BHue- 
npe3HneHT  Oneccxoro  o6mecTBa  hctophh  h  npeBHOCTen  B.H.  lOpreBHH.15 
3to  npennojiaraeT  najibHeHinHH  noncK  naHHOH  pa6oTbi,  KOTOpaa,  HaBepHHica, 
6bijia  pa3MHO>KeHa  b  HecKOJibKHx  3K3eMnjinpax,  b  jihhhmx  apxHBHbix  c|)OHnax 
hctophkob  KpbiMa  XIX  Bexa. 

B  1860  r.  npocj)eccop  C.-FIeTep6yprcxoro  yHHBepcHTeTa  HnxojiaH 
MBaHOBHH  BecejiOBCKHH  (1848 — 1918)  nonroTOBHji  aHHOTHpoBaHHbiH  yxa3a- 
Tejib  ‘TaBpHHecKHe  ry6epHcxne  bcjiomocth’  3a  1838 — 1868  r.  Oh  coxpaHHJi- 
C5I  B  JIHHHOM  (j)OHZie  yHCHOTO  B  POCCHHCXOM  TOCyjiapCTBeHHOM  apXHBe  JiHT¬ 
epaTypbi  h  HcxyccTBa  (r.  MocKBa).16  B  3to  BpeMH  hctophk  pa6oTaji  Haa 
c6opoM  MaTepnajiOB  h  6H6jinorpa(j)HH  nsin  H3aaHHH  xpbiMOBennecxoH  shhhk- 
jioneaHH  ‘KpbiMCKHH  ajib6oM\  KHHra  nojDXHa  6bijia  BKjnonaTb  HHtjiopMauHio 

12  MaKcuMeHKo  &.J7.  MaTepifljiH  ao  Kpae3HaBHOi  6i6jiiorpac[)n  YicpaiHH  1847 — 1929  p.:  CnicoK 
6i6niorpa(J)iHHHx  npanb,  mo  CTocyroTbca  ao  oKpeMHx  MicneBocTen  YCPP,  Becapa6ii  h  KpHMy. 
—  Khib:  Bha-bo  BceHapoAH.  6-kh  YKpaiHH  npn  BceyKpaiHCbK.  AH,  1930,  c.  159. 

13  CeBacronojibCKHH  jihctok.  —  1887.  —  22  Mas. 

14  ropodeyKuu  JJ.JI.  KpbiM  h  HHTepec  ero  H3yneHH«  //  Hobopocchhckhh  KaneHAapb  Ha  1892 
toa.  —  Onecca,  1891.  —  Ota.  4.  c.  29. 

15  lOpeeeuH  E.H.  McTopHHecKHH  onepK  naTHAecsTHjieTHa  HMnepaTopcKoro  OaeccKoro  o6m- 
ecTBa  hctophh  h  ApeBHOCTen.  1939 — 1889.  —  Oziecca,  1889.  c.  12. 

16  Pocchhckhh  rocyAapcTBeHHbm  apxHB  nnTepaTypbi  h  HCKyccTBa.  (f).  118,  on.  1,  Aeno  520,  a. 
1—5. 
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06  ocHOBHbix  HCTopuHecKHX  nepcoHajiH5ix  KpbiMa,  npe)K,ae  Bcero,  o  KpbiMCKHx 
XaHaX,  OHepKH  HCTOpHH  HapO^OB  KpbiMa,  HCTOpHIO  C03£aHH5I  H  ZieflTeJlbHOCTH 
My3eeB  Ha  noiryocTpoBe,  6H6jiHorpa(j)HK)  aeflTejieH  mccthoh  HCTopunecKOH 
HayKH,  6H6jiHorpa(|)HK)  hx  pa6oT.17  BbiflBjieHHafl  noji6opKa  CTaTefi  TaBpun- 
ecKHe  ryGepHCKHe  bc^omocth’  6buia  ncwoTOBJieHa  hctophkom,  cxopee  Bcero, 
He  xijiji  OTZiejibHOH  nyGjiHKauHH,  a  xax  cnpaBOHHo-BcnoMoraTejibHbiH  MaTe- 
pHan  ajth  OT^ejibHbix  CTaTen  3HHHKjioneziHH. 

Bojibuioe  3HaneHHe  juia  cocTaBjieHHfl  nojiHoro  Kopnyca  KpbiMOBezmecKOH 
6H6jiHorpa())HH  HMeeT  H3yneHHe  TeMaTHnecKHx  KaTanoroB,  cocTaBjieHHbix 
y3KHMH  cneHHajiHCTaMH  KpbiMOBeziaMH.  3aHHMaacb  OT^ejibHbiMH  npoGne- 
MaMH  KpbiMCKOH  HCTopHH  h  3THorpa(j)HH,  yneHbie  MorjiH  yrjiy6HTbC5i  b  H3yne- 
HHe  cnenHajibHOH  JiHTepaTypbi,  noaTOMy  co6paHHbie  hmh  CHCTeMaTHnecKHe 
cnHCKH  jibjijhotcji  HaH6ojiee  nojiHbiMH.  CneuHajiHCT  no  npeBHeH  hctophh 
KpbiMa  Bhktop  BacHJibeBHH  flaHHJieBCKHH  (1898 — 1969)  nonroTOBHji  chc- 
TeMaTHHecKyio  xapTOTexy  ‘EH6jmorpa({)Hfl  no  hctophh  KpbiMa  h  ero  bo- 
Zl0CHa6^eHH5i  b  jipeBHHH  nepHozr  (xpoHOJiornHecKH  3aKaHHHBaeTC5i  pa6o- 
TaMH,  ZiaTHpOBaHHbIMH  1931  r.).18 

CneHHajibHyio  6n6jiHorpa(J)HHecKyK)  noj36opxy,  nocBflmeHHyio  hctophh  h 
3THorpacj)HH  KpbiMCKoro  Hapoaa,  co6paji  b  bhrc  xapTOTeKH  hctophk,  apxe- 
ojiot  KpbiMa  HHKOJiaH  PlBaHOBHH  PenHHKOB  (1882 — 1940).  OHa  xpaHHTcn  b 
jihhhom  (jioHzie  yneHoro  h  HacHHTbmaeT  149  6H6jiHorpa(J)HHecKHx  Ha3BaHHH.19 
OcHOBHoe  BHHMaHHe  yneHbiH  yjiejiHJi  3THorpa(j)HH  h  apxeojiorHnecKHM  naM- 
JITHHKaM  KpblMCKHX  TaTap. 

K  pyxonncHbiM  6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecKHM  yxasaTejniM  mo^kho  othccth  Tpyjibi, 
HH(J)OpMaHHK>  O  KOTOpbIX  MbI  HMeeM,  HO  KOTOpbie  nOKa  He  yziajiocb  BblflBHTb 
hh  b  6H6jiHOTeKax,  hh  b  apxHBax.  BnepBbie  o  HexoTopbix  H3  hhx  6bijio  3a- 
4BJieHO  b  1930  r.  yxpaHHCKHM  6H6jiHorpacjDOM  O.n.  MaKCHMeHKO  (1897 — 
1983). 20 

CpeziH  KpbiMCKHx  6H6jiHorpa(j)OB  b  1920-x  rr.  ocoGoe  MecTO  no  ypoBHio 
6H6jiHorpac})HHecKHx  HccueziOBaHHH  3aHHMaji  E(J)hm  EcJdhmobhh  FonuiTeilH 
(1885 — 1960),  cocTaBHTejib  H3BecTHoro  cnpaBOHHHKa  ‘BH6jiHorpa({)H5i  GhGjih- 
orpa(j)HHecKHx  yxa3aTejieH  JiHTepaTypbi  o  KpbiMe’.21 

BH6jiHorpa(J)  noziroTOBHJi  k  nenaTH  h  p^izi  zipyrax  nocoGHH:  ‘EhGjih- 
orpa(})H5i  nepHOAHHecKOH  nenaTH  b  ronbi  peBOjnouHH’;  ‘ElenaTb  b  KpbiMy  b 
rojibi  peBOJHOHHH’,  BKjnoHaBmaB  H3ziaHHe  Ha  ceMH  43biKax;  ‘EnGjiHorpaijiHfl 
nenaTH  b  KpbiMy  3a  150  JieT’;  ‘EnGjiHorpacjiHfl  aHTHceMHTH3Ma  b  KpbiMy’; 

17  MMMK,  (J).  18,  on.  1,  nejio  56,  ji.  1,  1  06. 

18  CFIBOAPAH,  (J).  914,  on.  1,  nejio  363,  ji.  1 — 130. 

19  MMMK,  (}).  10,  on.  1,  jiejio  22,  ji.  1 — 149. 

20  MaKcuMeHKo  (npHMenaHHe  11),  c.  158-60. 

roniumeuH  E.E.  BH6jiHorpa(J)H«  6H6jiHorpa(J)HHecKHx  yica3aTejieH  JiHTepaTypbi  o  KpbiMe.  — 
CHMc[)eponojib:  Ptezi-BO  OFIHK,  1930.  —  15  c. 
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‘EH6jiHorpacj)H5i  eBpencxHx  3eMaeaeabHecxnx  kojiohhh’.22  MccaeaoBaTeab  hc- 
nojib30Baji  npw  stom  Bee  aocTynHbie  xaTaaorn  apxuBOB  h  GnGaHOTex  KpbiMa 
(o6mecTBeHHbix,  xpaeBeanecxHx,  BeaoMCTBeHHbix,  jiHHHbix  coGpaHHii).  Ero 
pa6oTa  ‘EnGaHorpacjaiH  nepnoaHHecxoH  nenaTH  b  KpbiMy  b  roabi  peBoaiounH’ 
aoa>XHa  6bijia  b  1930  roay  6biTb  ony6jiHKOBaHa  b  Mockbc.  noxa  aaHHbie 
6n6jmorpa(j)HHecKHe  MaTepnaabi  BbiHBHTb  He  yaaeTCH.  Ha  aaHHbiii  momcht 
ycTaHOBJieHO,  hto  nacTb  TpyaoB  E.E.  ronmTeHHa  nonajia  b  coGpaHHe  EBpen- 
CKoro  3THorpa(})HHecKoro  My3en  b  JleHHHrpaae.  Pa3bicxaHHH,  npOBeaeHHbie 
HaMH  b  LJeHTpajibHOM  rocyaapCTBeHHOM  apXHBe  ropoaa  C.-neTep6ypra, 
rae  xpaHHTCJi  (j)OHa  EBpeiicxoro  HCTopHxo-3THorpa(})HHecxoro  oGmecTBa,  k 
co^KajieHHK),  He  aaan  nojio)KHTejibHbix  pe3yjibTaTOB. 

raaBHbm  GHGanoTexapb  KpbiMCKoro  neaaroniHecxoro  HHCTHTyTa  BacHJiHH 
MHxaHJiOBHH  MapKOB  cocTaBHJi  Ha  pyGe>xe  1920-x — 1930-x  rr.  xaTaaor, 
nojiyHHBiuHH  H3BecTH0CTb  cpean  KpaeBeaoB  noa  Ha3BaHHeM  ‘BocroxoBeae- 
HHe’.23  Oh  Gbia  nocBHineH  HCTOpHH  h  3THorpac|)HH  xpbiMCxnx  TaTap  h  oxBaTbi- 
Baa  nyGaHKauHH  Ha  caaBHHcxHx,  3anaaHoeBponeHcxHx  h  boctohhbix  H3bixax. 
B  roabi  BeaHKOH  OTenecTBeHHoii  bomhu  3Ta  xapTOTexa  Gbiaa  yTpaneHa. 

KpaeBea  H.>L  HeiiMaH  noaroTOBHa  b  xoHue  1920-x  rr.  ‘CncTeMaTHHecxHH 
yxa3aTeab  aHTepaTypbi  o  xapaHMax’,  xoTopbiH  crona  b  naaHax  Ha  H3aaHHe 
b  1930  r.24  noHCKH  aaHHOH  paGoTbi  b  ueHTpaabHbix  GnGanoTexax  noxa  He 
npHHecaH  xaxHx-aHGo  noao^cHTeabHbix  pe3yabTaTOB. 

OcTaeTca  HeH3BecTHbiM  h  MecTOHaxo>xaeHHe  noaroTOBaeHHoro  x  1919  roay 
(j)eoaocHHCxHM  xpaeBeaoM  BeHHaMHHOM  ,HaBbiaoBHHeM  TeHMaHOM  (1887 — 
nocae  1970)  ‘BHGaHorpa(f>HHecxHH  yxa3aTeab  xhht  h  CTaTefi  no  OeoaocHH 
h  ee  oxpecTHocTHM’.  PaGoTa  Gbiaa  npeacTaBaeHa  b  TaBpHHecxyio  yneHyio 
apxHBHyio  xomhcchk)  aaa  nyGaHxauHH.  OaHaxo  x  TOMy  BpeMeHH  TYAK  He 
pacnoaaraaa  bo3mo>xhoct5imh  aaa  ocymecTBaeHHH  3Toro  npoexTa.25 

HeonyGaHxoBaHHoii  ocTaaacb  Tax>xe  noaroTOBaeHHaa  b  1928  roay 
H.n.  3HMHHbiM  kEHGaHorpa<f)H5i  no  npaxTHxe  TypH3Ma  h  axcxypCHH  b 
KpbiMy’.26  BnoaHe  bo3mo>xho,  hto  pyxonncH  3toh  h  BbimeHa3BaHHbix  paGoT 
coxpaHHancb  b  apxHBax.  Ohh  h  ceroaHH  npeacTaBaaioT  HecoMHeHHbiii  hh- 
Tepec  aaa  cocTaBaeHHJi  xanHTaabHOH  GMGaHorpaijiHH  no  hctophh  h  stho- 
rpac))HH  HapoaoB  KpbiMa  aopeBoaiouHOHHoro  nepHoaa. 

Mcnoab30BaHne  pyxonHCHbix  GHGaHorpa^HHecxnx  nocoGHH,  BBeaeHHe  hx 
b  HayHHbiH  oGopoT  GyaeT  cymecTBeHHO  cnocoGcTBOBaTb  BbiHBaeHHio  xax 

22  CuMonoecKuu  B.B.  OaepK  6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecKOH  pa6oTbi  b  KpbiMy  //  EnGjiHorpacjiHa.  — 
1929.  —  N°  4,  c.  118—120  (c.  119). 

23  TaM  ace. 

24  TaM  ace,  c.  120. 

25  H3BecTHA  TaBpHnecKOH  yneHOH  apxHBHOH  komhcchh.  —  CnM^eponojib,  1920.  —  57.  — 

npHji.,  c.  33,  37. 

26  MaKcuMeHKo  (npHMenaHHe  12),  c.  159;  3umuh  HJJ.  OnepicH  SKCKypcHOHHOH  OnOjiHorpacfniH 

no  KpbiMy.  H.  1:  riyTeBOUHTejiH  //  KpbiM.  —  1928.  —  1  (5),  Bbin.  1,  c.  112 — 127  (c.  112). 
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mo)kho  6ojiee  nojmoii  6H6jiHorpa(})HH  HayHHoro  HacjienHfl  KpaeBenoB  KpbiMa. 
3to,  b  cbok)  onepenb,  aaeT  B03M0)KH0CTb  npencrraBHTb  Gojiee  oGteKTHBRyio 
KapTHHy  H3yHeHH5i  KpbiMa  b  to  BpeMfl.  Bot  noneMy  Bee  eme  aKTyajibHOH 
ocTaeTCH  3aaana  BbniBJieHHfl  Heony6jiHKOBaHHbix,  a  3aTeM  yTpaneHHbix  6h6- 
JiHorpa(})HHecKHX  ciihckob.  rionoGHyio  ace  3aaany  CTaBHJiH  nepen  co6oh 
KpaeBezibi  KpbiMa  b  1929  roay,  Koma  3anyMbiBajm  co3,naTb  b  CHM(j)ep- 
onojie  6H6jiHorpa(J)HHecKoe  oGmecTBo.27  Torna  onHy  H3  nepBOCTeneHHbix 
3a^aH  MecTHoro  KpaeBeneHHJi  ohh  BHnejiH  b  BbiacHeHHH  cyabGbi  h  conepacaHHfl 
Tex  co6paHHH,  nocBameHHbix  KpbiMy,  KOTopbie  OTcyTCTByioT  b  6H6jiHOTeicax; 
co3^aHHe  ‘KpbiMCKofi  3HUHKJioneaHH’,  co6paHHbie  MaTepnajibi  k  KOTopofi  no 
chx  nop  He  ynajiocb  BbiaBHTb.  flajibHeHuiHH  xon  hctophh  Ha  HecKOJibKO  nec- 
JITHJieTHH  HaJIO>KHJIH  BeTO  Ha  o6T>eKTHBHbie  (o6CT05ITeJIbHbie)  6H6jIHOrpa(J)HH- 
ecKHe  Hccjie^oBaHHJi.  BaacHOH  3ananeH  pa3BHTH5i  KpaeBennecicoH  6h6jih- 
orpacj)HH  KpbiMa  Ha  HbiHeniHeM  3Tane  5iBji5ieTC5i  cocTaBJieHne  nojiHoro  nepen- 
H5i  KHH5KHOH  KpbiMOBeziHecKOH  nponyioiHH  Bbimenmeii  b  nocjienHen  TpeTH 
XVIII,  XIX,  nepBOH  TpeTH  XX  Beica  Ha  Bcex  H3biicax,  c6op  MaTepnajioB  zuth 
6Ho6H6jiHorpa4)HHecKoro  cnoBapa  HCCJienoBaTejieH  KpbiMa. 


27  Cumohogckuu  B.B.  KpbiMy  Hy>KHO  C03^aTb  BH6jiHorpac})HHecKoe  o6mecTBO  //  KpacHbiH 
KpbiM.  —  1929.  —  16  Maa. 


From  the  Concerns  of  Women 
to  the  Concerns  of  the  State: 

Soviet  Women’s  Magazines  1917-1941 

Alison  Rowley 

This  article  traces  the  history  of  women’s  magazines  from  the  earliest  days  of 
Bolshevik  power  to  the  start  of  World  War  II.  It  also  considers  the  evolution 
of  the  content  of  the  magazines  from  its  primary  focus  on  Soviet  women  in 
the  1920s  to  the  growing  influence  of  state  interests  as  manifested  in  the  mas¬ 
sive  campaigns  and  rising  devotion  to  the  Party  leadership  that  marked  the 
1930s.  Soviet  women’s  magazines  are  a  good  way  of  identifying  the  messages 
the  regime  tried  to  give  to  women  as  well  as  the  expectations  it  had  for  them. 
What  is  startlingly  apparent  when  one  begins  to  leaf  through  issue  after  issue 
of  these  magazines  is  that  not  only  were  the  state’s  policies  often  contradictory, 
but  that  full  central  control  was  not  always  exerted  over  regional  magazines. 
The  latter  do  not  seem  to  have  followed  strictly  the  lines  established  by  na¬ 
tional  publications  for  women,  evidence  of  a  complexity  that  has  only  recently 
attracted  the  attention  of  scholars.  The  following  pages  seek  to  inspire  more 
scholars  to  examine  Soviet  women’s  magazines  and  to  use  them  as  they  try  to 
fill  in  some  of  the  most  glaring  blank  spots  in  Soviet  historiography. 

The  massive  size  of  the  Soviet  press  for  women  by  1941  could  hardly  have 
been  imagined  when  the  Bolsheviks  first  turned  their  attention  to  working 
women.  Before  the  start  of  World  War  I,  both  the  Bolsheviks  and  Mensheviks 
organized  separate  publications  to  reach  out  to  working  class  women.  While 
the  Menshevik  effort,  entitled  Golos  rabotnitsy ,  only  appeared  twice  in  1914 
before  folding,  the  Bolshevik  organ  Rabotnitsa  was  to  have  a  much  longer  and 
deeper  impact.  Rabotnitsa  grew  out  of  the  success  of  a  column  in  Pravda  set 
up  by  Konkordiia  Samoilova.  It  described  factory  life  in  vivid  detail  and  soon 
sparked  off  dozens  of  letters  from  readers.1  The  response  indicated  that  a  sep¬ 
arate  organ  for  women  was  needed,  and  soon  other  leading  female  Bolsheviks, 
both  in  Russia  and  abroad,  were  involved  in  the  project.  Soviet  sources  insist 
that  Lenin  was  firmly  behind  the  project  and  three  of  the  six  women  on  Rabot¬ 
nitsa :’s  initial  editorial  board — Nadezhda  Krupskaia,  Inessa  Armand  and  Anna 
Elizarova — did  have  the  closest  of  personal  ties  to  him.2  More  recently,  Carter 

1  Barbara  Clements  suggests  that  once  the  number  of  letters  Pravda  received  from  women 
exceeded  its  ability  to  print  them  all,  Samoilova  felt  she  could  argue  for  a  separate  women’s 
publication.  See  her  Bolshevik  Feminist  (Bloomington,  1979),  p.  78. 

2  One  Soviet  source  even  credits  Lenin  with  the  idea  of  founding  Rabotnitsa  and  omits  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Samoilova’s  efforts.  See  E.  Bochkareva  and  C.  Liubimov,  Svetlyi put'  (Moscow,  1967), 
p.  37.  Members  of  Rabotnitsa^  first  editorial  board  included  Lenin’s  wife  Nadezhda  Krupskaia, 
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Elwood’s  work  on  Inessa  Armand* * 3  suggests  that  Lenin  was  merely  lukewarm 
to  the  project,  but  whatever  Lenin’s  role  may  actually  have  been,  the  first  issue 
of  Rabotnitsa  was  published  in  St  Petersburg,  timed  to  coincide  with  Interna¬ 
tional  Women’s  Day  (8  March)  in  1914.  The  magazine’s  initial  print  run  was 
12,000  copies  and  there  were  seven  issues  before  the  publication  was  banned 
by  the  Tsarist  police  after  the  start  of  World  War  I. 

The  editors  of  Rabotnitsa  sought  to  convince  women  that  their  interests  lay 
with  the  rest  of  the  working  class.  The  articles  had  female  subjects,  but  they 
did  not  separate  them  from  the  overall  struggles  of  the  working  class.  When  the 
publication  re-emerged  in  May  1 9 1 7,  it  played  an  active  role  in  the  lives  of  its 
readers  by  organizing  meetings  and  mobilizing  them  to  participate  in  protests 
devoted  to  the  issues  of  inflation,  war  profiteering  and  continuing  food  short¬ 
ages.4  A  readership  was  built  up  in  Petrograd,  and  some  copies  of  Rabotnitsa 
circulated  in  other  urban  centers,5  but  the  publication  again  ceased  for  several 
years  as  the  Party  was  forced  to  trim  its  list  of  publications  owing  to  shortages 
of  newsprint  and  ink  during  the  Civil  War  years.6  Once  the  shortages  became 
less  severe,  Rabotnitsa  resumed  publication,  moved  its  offices  to  Moscow,  and 
was  joined  by  several  new  central  publications  for  women.  With  the  addition 
of  Krest'ianka ,  Batrachka ,  Delegatka ,  and  Kommunistka}  the  Soviet  women’s 
press  was  firmly  established  at  the  national  level  and  began  to  reach  out  to 
several  distinct  readerships. 

As  the  leading  publication  for  Soviet  women,  Rabotnitsa  set  the  tone  for 
the  others  and  acted  as  an  umbrella  for  all  types  of  reader.  Officially  it  was 
a  publication  for  working  women  and  the  wives  of  male  workers,  but  each 
issue  also  contained  references  to  the  peasantry.  The  main  organ  for  Soviet 
peasant  women,  Krest'ianka ,  began  publication  in  1922.  In  the  1920s,  both 
magazines  sought  to  encourage  women  to  take  a  more  active  role  outside  the 
home  whether  that  meant  participation  in  local  governing  bodies,  working  in 

his  close  friend  Inessa  Armand,  and  one  of  his  sisters,  Anna  Elizarova.  The  other  members  of 

Rabotnitsa’ s  editorial  board  were  Liudmila  Stal',  Samoilova,  and  Elena  Rozmirovich. 

3  See  R.  C.  Elwood,  Inessa  Armand:  Revolutionary  and  Feminist  (Cambridge,  1992),  pp.  105- 
107,  115-124;  and  his  ‘Lenin’s  Correspondence  with  Inessa  Armand’,  The  Slavonic  and  East 
European  Review,  65  (1987),  p.  227. 

4  Jane  McDermid  and  Anna  Hillyar,  Women  and  Work  in  Russia  1880-1930:  A  Study  in  Conti¬ 
nuity  through  Change  (London,  1998),  p.  162. 

5  Clements  found  that  copies  of  Rabotnitsa  reached  as  far  as  Barnaul  in  Siberia.  Barbara 
Clements,  Bolshevik  Women  (Cambridge,  1997),  pp.  131-32. 

6  The  shortages  were  acute.  According  to  Jeffrey  Brooks,  ‘The  quantity  of  paper  and  card¬ 
board  produced  fell  to  a  low  of  less  than  10  percent  of  1913  levels  during  1919-21,  and  the 
industry  recovered  gradually,  reaching  the  1913  level  only  in  1928/29’.  See  his  ‘The  Breakdown 
in  Production  and  Distribution  of  Printed  Material,  1917-1927’  in  Bolshevik  Culture ,  edited  by 
A.  Gleason,  P.  Kenez  and  R.  Stites  (Bloomington,  1985),  p.  154.  Even  the  most  important  cen¬ 
tral  newspapers  were  forced  to  cut  their  consumption  of  paper.  Pravda  and  Izvestiia  had  to  cut 
their  issues  from  4-6  pages  to  2  pages.  See  Peter  Kenez,  The  Birth  of  the  Propaganda  State:  Soviet 
Methods  of  Mass  Mobilization,  1 91 7-1 929  (Cambridge,  1985),  p.  45. 
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a  factory  or  collective  farm,  or  merely  learning  to  read.  Every  issue  had  ar¬ 
ticles  and  photographs  of  ordinary  women  doing  such  things.  Other  changes 
in  everyday  life  came  from  the  promises  made  by  the  new  regime.  Over  and 
over  readers  were  shown  photospreads  of  daycare  facilities  and  cafeterias.  As 
umbrella  publications  trying  to  reach  all  women,  Rabotnitsa  and  Krest'ianka 
did  not  shun  certain  groups  in  society.  Even  as  late  as  1933  peasant  women 
who  were  not  members  of  collective  farms  appeared  on  the  pages  of  Krest'¬ 
ianka  without  some  sort  of  insult  or  slur  in  the  caption  of  the  photograph.7 
The  main  message  of  both  Rabotnitsa  and  Krest'ianka  was  positive  but  grad¬ 
ual  self-improvement  and  change.  The  women  who  were  the  subject  of  the 
many  articles  and  photographs  were  average  Soviet  citizens,  recognizable  to 
the  readers  as  their  neighbors,  co-workers  and  relatives.  At  the  same  time,  the 
emphasis  was  primarily  on  the  women  themselves  rather  than  on  the  Party 
leadership.  There  were  far  fewer  references  to  Party  figures  in  the  1920s  than 
there  would  be  in  the  following  decade. 

The  same  themes  of  self-improvement  and  the  reconstruction  of  everyday 
life  can  be  seen  in  the  other  national  publications  for  women  as  well  as  some 
regional  magazines.  Of  the  national  publications  for  women,  Batrachka  was 
the  only  one  not  originally  associated  with  the  Zhenotdel  (Women’s  Depart¬ 
ment)  and  the  only  one  that  was  not  distributed  as  an  independent  publica¬ 
tion.  Instead,  from  1925  to  1927,  Batrachka  was  published  as  a  supplement  to 
the  newspaper  Batrak  and  later  became  an  organ  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Union  of  Workers  of  the  Lands  and  Forests  of  the  USSR.  Despite  its  of¬ 
ficial  separation  from  the  other  magazines,  on  most  issues  Batrachka  followed 
a  similar  line  to  Krest'ianka.  There  was  a  small,  but  significant,  difference  in 
intended  audience  though.  Batrachka  aimed  at  gaining  support  for  the  regime 
from  a  certain  segment  of  the  peasantry.  The  poorest  peasant  women  were 
informed  that  they  should  not  be  ashamed  of  their  poverty,  but  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  chances  for  improvement  and  upward  social  mobility  offered  by 
the  Soviets.  It  was  hoped  by  Soviet  authorities  that  the  women  would  then 
become  some  of  the  regime’s  strongest  backers  in  the  countryside.  Batrachka 
had  a  militant  tone  to  its  headlines  and  articles  that  was  not  always  seen  in 
Krest'ianka.  The  readers  of  Batrachka  were  told  not  to  view  the  peasantry  as  a 
whole  with  common  interests,  but  as  a  group  clearly  divided  into  classes.  The 
poor  peasants  were  not  to  assume  that  middle  and  wealthy  peasants  had  their 
best  interests  at  heart  but,  instead,  were  told  to  educate  themselves  and  work 
with  other  poor  peasants  to  improve  their  lives.  With  the  collectivization  of 

7  Krest'ianka ,  no.  22  (1933),  p.  10. 

The  Zhenotdel,  a  section  of  the  Party  devoted  to  working  with  women,  was  established 
in  1919.  With  a  network  of  local  branches  across  the  country,  it  sought  to  encourage  Soviet 
women  to  become  active  supporters  of  the  new  regime  through  increased  political  participation 
and  engaging  in  more  social  activities.  It  was  disbanded  in  1930. 
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agriculture  and  the  supposed  ‘liquidation  of  the  kulaks  as  a  class’,  Batrachka 
was  seen  to  have  served  its  purpose  and  ceased  publication  in  1929. 

Originally  conceived  of  as  the  ‘little  sister’  of  Rabotnitsa ,  Delegatka  began 
publication  under  the  auspices  of  the  Moscow  branch  of  the  Zhenotdel  on  In¬ 
ternational  Women’s  Day  in  1923. 9  It  was  the  only  national  women’s  magazine 
expressly  intended  for  a  mixed  audience  of  both  peasant  and  working  women 
since  both  were  expected  to  serve  as  delegates  to  soviets  and  Zhenotdel  meet¬ 
ings.  Issue  after  issue  carried  photographs  of  women  acting  in  this  capacity. 
Since  the  needs  of  a  delegate  were  not  dissimilar  to  those  which  the  Party  lead¬ 
ership  viewed  as  necessary  to  women  as  a  whole,  the  messages  in  Delegatka  to 
a  large  extent  followed  the  themes  laid  out  in  Rabotnitsa  and  Krest'ianka  in 
the  1920s.  Literacy  was  again  seen  as  crucial  for  the  personal  and  professional 
development  of  Soviet  women.  But  Delegatka  went  beyond  basic  literacy  and 
attempted  to  introduce  its  readers  to  political  and  scientific  ideas  as  well.  For 
instance,  the  magazine  ran  a  series  of  pieces  with  large  boldface  headlines  on 
political  concepts  such  as  ‘What  is  class?’,  ‘What  makes  the  Communist  Party 
different  from  other  [parties]?’,  ‘What  is  the  USSR?’,  and  ‘What  is  capital¬ 
ism?’.  The  science  section  included  articles  on  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
theory  of  evolution  and  the  origin  of  species.  While  often  at  the  most  basic 
level,  the  information  still  gave  readers  the  correct  worldview,  and  the  Party 
was  clearly  trying  to  educate  a  group  that  might  one  day  join  it  or  serve  in  local 
leadership  positions. 

The  sole  women’s  magazine  to  diverge  significantly  from  Rabotnitsa  and 
Krest'ianka  was  Kommunistka.  The  Second  Congress  of  the  Zhenotdel,  held  at 
the  end  of  March  1920,  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  establishing  a  journal 
entitled  Kommunistka  in  order  to  link  the  branches  of  the  Zhenotdel  perma¬ 
nently.  The  magazine’s  first  editor  was  Inessa  Armand,  but  only  two  issues 
were  published  before  her  early  death  in  October  1920.  Subsequently,  Krup- 
skaia  assumed  the  position  and,  apart  from  a  brief  period  during  Lenin’s  ill¬ 
ness  when  she  had  to  stop  her  active  participation  in  the  editorial  board,  she 
remained  in  that  position  until  the  magazine  folded  in  1930.  Editorial  meet¬ 
ings  were  frequently  held  in  Krupskaia’s  apartment  in  the  Kremlin  or  at  Gorky 
if  she  was  there  with  Lenin.10 

Designed  as  a  theoretical  journal  for  female  Party  members,  it  was  the  most 
serious  publication  for  Soviet  women.  Its  very  small  print  run  of  less  that 
20,000  copies  at  the  time  of  its  demise  suggests  that  Party  officials  knew  the 
magazine  was  beyond  the  reading  abilities  of  most  Soviet  women.  A  typical 

9  The  expression  ‘little  sister’  is  used  by  E.  Goreva  in  her  article  on  Delegatka.  See  ‘Ruka  ob 
ruku  s  “Rabotnitsei”  in  Vsegda  s  vami:  sbornik  posviashchennyi  50-letiiu  zhurnala  ‘ Rabotnitsa  ’,  ed. 
V.  Vavilina  (Moscow,  1964),  p.  207. 

10  The  meetings  are  described  in  R  S.  Vinogradskaia,  Pamiatnyi  vstrechi  (Moscow,  1972),  p. 
52. 
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issue  was  fifty  pages  in  length.  The  articles  were  detailed  and  often  exceeded 
ten  single-spaced  pages.  There  were  few  photographs  and  those  that  did  ap¬ 
pear  were  small,  lacked  descriptive  captions,  and  often  were  completely  un¬ 
related  to  the  article  on  the  same  page.11  Statistics  were  more  plentiful  than 
photographs  since  the  information  they  provided  could  be  used  by  the  read¬ 
ers  as  they  went  about  their  Party  work.  Since  Party  life  was  at  the  heart  of 
Kommunistka ,  the  subscriptions  substituted  for  readers  after  the  publication 
folded  were  to  other  magazines  about  Party  work  rather  than  to  the  remaining 
women’s  magazines. 

Local  publications  for  women  had  first  been  attempted  during  the  Civil  War 
period  when  shortages  of  paper  and  ink  meant  that  separate  magazines  could 
not  be  printed.  So  the  Bolsheviks  tried  to  reach  women  through  stranichki ,  spe¬ 
cial  pages  devoted  to  women’s  issues  that  were  inserted  into  newspapers.  Kom- 
munar ,  Petrogradskaia  pravda ,  and  Krasnaia  gazeta  were  the  first  newspapers  to 
run  stranichki  and  they  were  joined  by  Pravda  in  the  spring  of  1 9 1 9.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  such  pages  grew  steadily  until  there  were  approximately  eighty  stranichki 
appearing  in  various  provincial  newspapers  across  the  country  by  1 921 . 12  The 
pages  were  usually  produced  with  assistance  from  the  local  Zhenotdel  group 
and  sought  to  encourage  more  women  to  participate  in  Party  life  and  activi¬ 
ties.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of  Party  officials,  conditions  in  the  first  days  of 
Soviet  power  meant  that  stranichki  often  did  not  appear  on  a  regular  sched¬ 
ule.13  When  they  did  appear,  they  aimed  at  the  most  educated  segments  of 
society  in  the  countryside,  since  stranichki  did  not  use  photographs  to  illus¬ 
trate  their  articles  and  the  vocabulary  used  required  more  than  basic  literacy. 
Separate  illustrated  publications  for  women  with  varying  degrees  of  literacy 
were  not  possible  until  after  the  shortages  of  the  Civil  War  period  ended. 

The  mid  to  late-1920s  saw  the  replacement  of  stranichki  with  regional  mag¬ 
azines  for  women.  Some  of  the  periodicals  were  short-lived:  Krasnaia  tuliachka 
(Tula,  three  issues  in  1923/24),  Rahotnitsa  i  krest'ianka  (Simbirsk,  two  issues 
in  1922),  Sputnik  delegatki  (Tula,  one  issue  in  1922),  Truzhenitsa  Zakavkazia 
(Tiflis,  two  issues  in  1923  and  1924),  Zhenshchina  dzhetysu  (Orenburg,  one  is¬ 
sue  in  December  1922),  and  Novaia  haspadarka  (Orsha,  four  issues,  in  Belaru¬ 
sian,  1926-1927).  Others  had  much  longer  lives,  occasionally  lasting  well  into 
the  1930s.  Examples  include  Truzhenitsa  Severnogo  Kavkaza  (Rostov-on-Don, 
1925-1927),  Zhenskii  zhurnal  (Moscow,  1926-1930),  Krasnaia  sibiriachka 

11  A  vivid  example  can  be  found  in  the  first  issue  of  1930.  At  the  end  of  Krupskaia’s  article 
about  the  anniversary  of  Lenin’s  death,  there  is  a  photograph  of  industrial  cranes. 

1 2  ‘Otchet  o  rabote  ot  TsK  RKP  po  rabote  sredi  zhenshchin  s  m  po  fev.  1921’,  Izvestiia  TsKRKP 
(b),  5  March  1921,  pp.  29-30. 

13  For  example,  Stranichka  rabotnitsy,  which  was  included  in  Biulleteni ,  a  free  newspaper  issued 
by  the  Vladimir  Guberniia  Party  Committee,  appeared  in  1920  on  20  June,  29  June,  17  August, 
28  August  and  10  September. 
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(Novosibirsk,  1922-1939),  Kolkhoznitsa  (Rostov-on-Don,  1928-1938),  Sel' 
skaia  i  liasnaia  haspadarka  (Minsk,  1927-1930,  in  Belarusian),  and  Komu- 
narka  Ukrainy  (Kharkov,  1920-1934,  in  Ukrainian)  Occasionally,  women’s 
periodicals  chose  to  combine  possible  readerships  as  exemplified  by  Rabotnitsa 
i  krest'ianka  (Leningrad,  1922-1941),  and  two  magazines  entitled  Rabotnitsa  i 
domashniaia  khoziaika ,  one  published  in  Odessa  (1926-1927),  and  the  other 
in  Dnepropetrovsk  (1926-1928). 

Like  the  national  magazines  for  women  in  the  1920s,  regional  periodicals 
concentrated  on  women,  with  little  mention  of  the  Party  leadership  or  even 
of  the  husbands  of  the  women  featured.  The  multiple  roles  played  by  Soviet 
women  in  their  everyday  lives  were  recognized  since  the  magazines  assumed 
readers  often  had  both  children  and  a  job  outside  the  home.  Practical  house¬ 
hold  and  medical  advice  was  given  regularly,  and  no  subject  seemed  beyond 
the  range  of  subject  matter.  Even  how  to  wash  dishes  and  cutlery  properly 
was  explained  to  readers  in  Dnepropetrovsk  in  two  small  articles  in  an  issue 
of  1926. 14  The  photographs  of  women  were  again  realistic,  including  subjects 
of  all  ages,  engaged  in  a  variety  of  activities.  References  to  the  possibilities  for 
self-education  and  new  career  choices  were  as  common  here  as  they  were  in 
Rabotnitsa  and  Krest'ianka.  Since  literacy  was  the  key  element  in  upward  so¬ 
cial  mobility,  it  received  much  attention.  Regional  magazines  contained  book 
reviews  and  photographs  of  women  learning  to  read.  One  front  cover  image 
even  went  so  far  as  to  show  a  woman  reading  as  she  cooked  over  a  primus 
stove.15  Once  literacy  had  been  achieved,  Soviet  women  could  increase  their 
roles  in  the  public  sphere,  and  regional  magazines  also  contained  extensive 
coverage  of  women’s  participation  in  local  city  council  elections  and  delegate 
meetings. 

Soviet  women’s  magazines  began  to  change  with  the  advent  of  the  First  Five 
Year  Plan  when  it  became  apparent  that  a  massive  influx  of  women  into  the  la¬ 
bor  force  was  needed  to  fulfil  the  goals  of  the  plan.  Life’s  improvements  began 
to  be  tied  more  explicitly  to  work.  The  coverage  devoted  to  shockworkers,  and 
later  Stakhanovism,  showed  Soviet  women  that  a  higher  material  standard  of 
living  could  be  achieved  provided  they  produced  at  a  high  level.  As  the  1930s 
progressed,  the  Party  leadership  also  became  concerned  about  a  decreasing 
birth  rate.  Consequently,  more  attention  was  given  to  maternity  in  women’s 
periodicals,  but  it  did  not  completely  replace  work-related  items.  Instead,  the 
two  themes  were  presented  side  by  side  without  anyone  seeming  to  consider 
the  contradictory  nature  of  the  messages.16  Since  the  promised  facilities  and 

14  Rabotnitsa  i  domashniaia  khoziaika  (Dnepropetrovsk),  no.  2  (1926)  p.  6. 

15  Rabotnitsa  i  domashniaia  khoziaika  (Odessa),  no.  6  (1926). 

16  The  contradictory  nature  of  Soviet  women’s  magazines  in  the  1930s  has  been  well  described 
in  Chapter  10  of  Lynne  Attwood’s  recent  book.  See  her  Creating  the  New  Soviet  Woman:  Women's 
Magazines  as  Engineers  of  Female  Identity,  1 922-53  (New  York,  1999),  pp.  126-135.  Attwood  does 
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services  rarely  materialized,  it  would  in  fact  have  been  very  difficult  to  be  a 
shockworker  and  the  mother  of  a  large  family  simultaneously.  Instead  of  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  struggles  faced  by  most  Soviet  women,  the  magazines  chose  to 
present  an  idealized  world  full  of  modern  hospitals  and  daycares,  peopled  by 
model  citizens. 

Rahotnitsa  led  the  way,  as  women  were  flooded  with  propaganda  about  im¬ 
proving  their  lives  and  the  positive  changes  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Upward  social  mobility  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  could  only  come  from 
leaving  the  domestic  sphere  and  working  in  a  factory  or  on  a  collective  farm. 
Readers  were  encouraged  to  become  more  ‘cultured’  individuals  as  well,  so 
Rahotnitsa  and  other  women’s  magazines  included  a  number  of  articles  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  readers  concerning  Russian  culture  at  its 
highest  levels.  In  particular,  it  was  common  to  provide  profiles  of  great  Russian 
cultural  figures.  But  transformations  in  everyday  life  were  not  ignored  either. 
Women’s  periodicals  frequently  suggested  new  ways  to  decorate  one’s  living 
space  and  to  dress.  Whereas  in  the  1920s  and  early  1930s  the  women  captured 
in  Rahotnitsa' s  photographs  were  dressed  for  work,  by  the  mid-1930s  that  was 
no  longer  the  norm.  Now  women  were  shown  in  the  latest  fashions  and  as 
models  of  cleanliness.  All  Soviet  women’s  magazines  began  to  include  occa¬ 
sional  advertisements  for  cosmetics  such  as  face  cream  and  perfume.  Leisure 
time  was  revolutionized  as  well.  With  the  advent  of  the  physical  culture  move¬ 
ment,  women  were  encouraged  to  engage  in  sports  in  their  spare  moments. 
The  motives  behind  physical  culture  were  not  purely  altruistic.  Healthier  citi¬ 
zens  would  be  of  more  use  should  the  country  need  them  for  defense  purposes. 
Women  were  not  excluded  from  military  preparedness.  Instead,  Rahotnitsa  set 
the  tone  for  other  magazines  by  publishing  frequent  articles  about  and  pho¬ 
tographs  of  women  learning  to  fire  a  rifle,  fly  a  plane  or  don  a  gas  mask. 

In  addition  to  work  and  leisure  activities,  Soviet  women’s  magazines  played 
a  key  role  in  the  maternity  campaign  of  the  late  1930s.  Rahotnitsa  and  other 
women’s  magazines  had  always  assumed  that  readers  had  children.  But  in 

1935  maternity  began  to  receive  an  increasingly  prominent  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Rahotnitsa  chose  to  focus  on  the  financial  incentives  guaranteed  in  the 

1936  family  legislation  to  families  with  a  large  number  of  children,  for  the 
magazine  included  a  number  of  photographs  of  such  exemplary  families.  Un¬ 
like  Krest'ianka ,  where  the  image  of  a  woman  breast-feeding  was  common,  few 
such  pictures  were  published  in  Rahotnitsa .17  All  magazines  for  Soviet  women 
also  used  modern  maternity  hospitals  as  a  symbol  of  progress  in  the  remaking 
of  Soviet  life.  In  each  instance,  the  reader  was  led  to  believe  that  expectant 

not,  however,  attempt  to  analyze  whether  one  role  for  women  received  more  attention  than  the 
others. 

17  I  counted  only  three  photographs  of  a  woman  breast-feeding  between  1935  and  1939.  See 
Rahotnitsa  ,no.  3  (1937),  p.  18;  no.  25  (1937),  p.  16;  and  no.  17  (1938),  p.  1 1. 
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mothers  in  the  USSR  had  access  to  new,  sanitary  facilities  in  which  to  rest 
during  pregnancy  and  where  they  would  eventually  give  birth. 

Despite  the  same  overall  positive  themes,  there  were  more  differences  be¬ 
tween  Rabotnitsa  and  Krest'ianka  in  the  1930s  than  in  the  1920s.  Krest'ianka , 
for  instance,  devoted  comparatively  little  coverage  to  the  physical  culture  and 
the  obshchesvennitsa 18  movements.  Another  example  concerns  the  treatment 
of  the  Stakhanovite  movement  and  the  1936  family  legislation.  The  most  fa¬ 
mous  rural  Stakhanovites  were  women  and  they  received  far  more  attention 
in  Krest'ianka  than  the  leading  female  industrial  Stakhanovites  saw  in  Rabot¬ 
nitsa.  Between  1935  and  1939,  twenty-three  issues  of  Krest'ianka  contained 
some  reference  to  either  Maria  Demchenko  or  Pasha  Angelina,  the  two  most 
famous  female  agricultural  Stakhanovites.  Demchenko  appeared  on  the  cover 
four  times,  Angelina  three  times,  and  a  pull-out  reproduction  of  a  painting 
of  Angelina’s  brigade  and  their  tractors  was  also  included  in  an  issue.  The 
links  between  female  agricultural  Stakhanovites  and  the  Party  leadership  were 
demonstrated  to  be  particularly  strong.  Again  to  use  the  Demchenko  example, 
on  twelve  separate  occasions  her  likeness  appeared  on  the  same  page  as  Stalin, 
either  in  the  same  photograph  or  as  part  of  a  montage.  These  numbers  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  total  references  in  Rabotnitsa  to  Evdokiia  and  Maria  Vinogradova, 
the  two  most  famous  female  industrial  Stakhanovites. 

In  terms  of  the  pro-maternity  propaganda  that  accompanied  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  1936  family  legislation,  Krest'ianka' s  coverage  differed  from  that 
of  Rabotnitsa  (described  above).  There  are  traces  of  an  idealized  family  life 
in  Krest'ianka  as  far  back  as  1933  when  four  issues  published  photographs 
of  peasants  at  home  to  show  the  material  progress  made  in  the  country  as 
well  as  the  transformation  of  daily  life  for  Soviet  citizens.19  In  1934  regular 
photographs  of  women  breast-feeding  began  to  appear  and,  in  one  issue,  the 
‘Discussion  of  a  Doctor’  (Besedy  vracha)  column  instructed  women  on  how 
to  breast-feed  correctly.20  From  these  modest  beginnings  the  pro-maternity 
images  became  a  veritable  flood  in  1935  when  almost  every  issue  contained 
at  least  one  article  or  photograph  of  a  woman  breast-feeding,  Soviet  mater¬ 
nity  hospitals,  or  daycare  facilities  for  children.  Only  after  the  Stakhanovite 
movement  began  in  August  of  that  year  did  the  pro-maternity  propaganda 
abate  slightly.  After  that,  the  two  campaigns  often  coincided  in  the  same  issues 

18  The  Obshchestvennitsa  or  wives’  volunteer  movement  began  in  heavy  industry  in  the  mid- 
1930s.  It  encouraged  the  wives  of  white  collar  workers  to  beautify  their  husbands’  workplaces  and 
engage  in  unpaid  social  work.  The  movement  soon  spread,  most  notably  to  the  wives  of  Red  Army 
officers  and  workers  in  the  railway  industry.  A  highly  publicized  conference,  where  the  wives  met 
with  top  Party  officials,  was  held  at  the  Kremlin  in  May  1936.  See  Sheila  Fitzpatrick,  Everyday 
Stalinism  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1999),  pp.  156-61. 

19  Krest'ianka ,  no.  17  (1933),  p.  4;  no.  20  (1933),  p.  15;  no.  20  (1933),  p.  19;  and  no.  21 
(1933),  cover  and  inside  back  cover. 

20  Krest'ianka ,  no.  14  (1934),  inside  back  cover. 
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of  Krest'ianka.  The  contradictory  encouragement  of  maternity  and  increased 
participation  in  the  labor  force  continued  to  be  presented  in  this  fashion  until 
well  into  1937. 

After  Kommunistka  and  Delegatka  ceased  publication  in  1930  and  1931,  re¬ 
spectively,  there  was  a  dearth  of  national  magazines  for  women.  Only  Rabot- 
nitsa  and  Krest'ianka  appeared  throughout  the  1930s  and  publications  for 
more  specific  female  audiences  did  not  exist  until  Obshchestvennitsa  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  1936. 21  This  periodical  was  the  official  organ  of  the  wives’  volun¬ 
teer  movement,  mentioned  above.  The  movement  grew  out  of  a  belief  that  if 
women  were  determined  not  to  engage  in  paid  labor,  they  were  still  needed 
in  the  public  sphere,  setting  up  social  programs  and  services  as  well  as  beau¬ 
tifying  factory  sites.  The  movement  was  well-received  by  state  officials,  for  it 
convinced  women  to  undertake  socially  useful  work  without  the  central  au¬ 
thorities  having  to  find  all  of  the  resources  to  finance  the  ventures.  Interest¬ 
ing!}^  though,  a  close  examination  of  Obshchestvennitsa  makes  it  clear  that  the 
volunteer  wives  faced  many  of  the  same  expectations  as  working  women  con¬ 
cerning  the  need  to  be  healthy,  acquire  military  skills  and  use  daycare  facilities 
if  child  rearing  interfered  with  their  public  activities.  Issues  frequently  con¬ 
tained  illustrated  articles  detailing  the  rules  of  various  sports  and  photographs 
of  women  engaged  in  physical  culture.  In  terms  of  military  preparedness,  be¬ 
tween  1936  and  1939  eight  separate  issues  of  Obshchestvennitsa  contained  at 
least  one  photograph  of  women  wearing  gas  masks  and  seven  issues  carried 
similar  photographs  of  women  learning  to  shoot  firearms.  Since  social  work 
was  time  consuming,  Obshchestvennitsa  contained  a  large  number  of  references 
to  children  in  daycare  facilities  and  after-school  programs.  Every  issue  showed 
children  away  from  the  home  and  their  parents,  and  actively  participating  in 
music  lessons,  dance  classes,  theater  groups  or  excursions  to  the  countryside. 
The  advertisements  at  the  back  of  many  issues  plied  prepared  foods  that  would 
cut  down  on  the  time  women  had  to  spend  in  the  kitchen  each  day.22 

One  surprising  element  in  Obshchestvennitsa  is  the  amount  of  attention  it 
devoted  to  the  Stakhanovite  movement.  As  an  organ  intended  for  women 
without  regular  paid  employment,  it  seems  strange  to  see  such  frequent  refer¬ 
ences  to  other  women  who  earned  their  fame  through  work.  It  may  be  that  the 

21  Since  Stakhanovets  (1936-1941),  the  official  organ  of  the  Stakhanovite  moment,  was  de¬ 
signed  for  male  as  well  as  female  readers,  it  has  not  been  included  in  the  analysis  for  this  paper. 
For  analyses  of  Stakhanovets  and  its  depiction  of  women  see  Lewis  H.  Siegelbaum,  Stakhanovism 
and  the  Politics  of  Productivity  in  the  USSR,  1935-1941  (Cambridge,  1988);  and  my  ‘Such  Women 
Could  Not  Have  Existed  Before:  Visual  Propaganda  and  Soviet  Women  in  the  1930s’,  (unpub¬ 
lished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Duke  University,  2000). 

A  A 

In  fact,  food  products  were  the  subject  of  more  advertising  in  Obshchestvennitsa  than  any 
other  product.  While  household  goods  (including  textiles)  and  cosmetics  both  appeared  five  times 
between  1936  and  1939,  prepared  foods  accounted  for  twenty  advertisements  over  the  same  pe¬ 
riod. 
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Stakhanovite  movement  was  frankly  too  large  and  important  to  ignore.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  movement  enjoyed  lasting  Party  sanction  and  was  featured  promi¬ 
nently  in  other  magazines  for  Soviet  women  as  well.  Obshchestvennitsa  never 
fully  resolved  how  to  refer  to  female  Stakhanovites.  At  times  they  are  glori¬ 
fied  in  their  own  right  while,  in  other  instances,  the  magazine  published  calls 
by  Stakhanovites  for  more  work  by  the  volunteers  since  their  social  programs 
and  facilities  enabled  a  greater  number  of  women  to  join  the  labor  force.  The 
tension  between  these  two  messages  went  unnoticed,  but  again  exemplify  the 
frequently  contradictory  nature  of  Soviet  women’s  magazines  in  the  years  prior 
to  World  War  II. 

In  the  1930s  few  new  regional  publications  were  introduced  for  Soviet 
women.  The  majority  were  extremely  short-lived:  Krest'ianka  v  Tatarii  (Oc¬ 
tober  1933),  Krest'ianka  v  Ts.Ch.O  (December  1933)  and  Krest'ianka  v 
Zapadnoi  oblasti  (June  1934)  counted  only  five  issues  between  them.  Only 
Kolkhozmtsa  (Rostov-on-Don,  1930—1938)  and  Udarnitsa  Urala  (Sverdlovsk, 
1932-1937)  were  published  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.23  In  most  in¬ 
stances,  these  local  periodicals  did  not  differ  a  great  deal  from  Rabotnitsa 
and  Krest'ianka  except  by  including  local  information.  The  regional  maga¬ 
zines  continued  to  emphasize  the  importance  and  rewards  of  work  outside  the 
home  for  Soviet  women  as  well  as  the  improvements  in  everyday  life  in  the 
country.  The  achievements  of  local  heroines  were  publicized  alongside  those 
of  national  figures. 

Regional  women’s  magazines  were  not,  however,  mirror  copies  of  those  pub¬ 
lished  in  Moscow.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  degree  of  independence  in  their 
production.  Without  regional  archival  studies  for  the  areas  that  had  women’s 
magazines,  little  can  be  said  about  the  local  editors  responsible  for  regional 
periodicals  and  one  cannot  trace  the  decision-making  process  involved  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  periodical  in  the  Soviet  Union  prior  to  World  War  II.  What  is  evident 
from  an  examination  of  Kolkhoznitsa  and  Udarnitsa  Urala  is  that  certain  cam¬ 
paigns  were  treated  very  differently  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  example,  unlike  the  coverage  in  Krest'ianka ,  there  was  a  delay  of  several 
months  before  Kolkhozmtsa  began  to  discuss  the  Stakhanovite  movement,  and 
its  pro-maternity  propaganda  was  muted  for  the  first  six  months  following 
the  adoption  of  the  new  family  legislation  in  1936.  But  Kolkhoznitsa ’s  most 
visible  sign  of  independence  came  from  producing  a  wall  newspaper  insert. 

23  Kolkhozmtsa  was  originally  published  as  Khleborobka  but  was  renamed  in  the  middle  of  1930. 
It  was  an  organ  of  the  Rostov-on-Don  Party  Committee.  The  history  of  Udarnitsa  Urala ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Sverdlovsk,  is  more  complicated.  The  publication  that  one  can  see  at  the  Russian  Na¬ 
tional  Library  in  St  Petersburg  was  originally  called  Kolkhoznitsa  Urala ,  but  merged  after  four 
issues  with  Udarnitsa  Urala.  There  is  some  evidence  that  Udarnitsa  Urala  published  a  few  issues 
prior  to  the  merger  (for  instance,  Kolkhoznitsa  Urala  ran  a  subscription  advertisement  for  Udar¬ 
nitsa  Urala  in  its  first  issue),  but  copies  of  them  do  not  seem  to  have  survived.  With  the  merger, 
the  intended  audience  shifted  from  female  peasants  to  female  workers. 
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While  national  magazines  sometimes  had  inserts  of  portraits  of  Party  leaders, 
copies  of  works  of  art  or  sewing  patterns,  none  included  a  wall  newspaper.  The 
first  series  of  inserts  ran  from  November  1928  to  September  1929  while  the 
magazine  was  called  Khleborobka  (Woman  Grain-Grower).  After  an  absence 
of  several  years,  they  began  again  in  1933  and  continued  sporadically  until 
the  second  issue  of  1935.  While  the  existence  of  the  wall  newspaper  inserts 
in  itself  was  novel,  their  contents  were  not.  They  duplicated  the  messages  in 

the  rest  of  the  issue  with  great  emphasis  on  participation  in  local  elections  and 
shockwork. 

WTat  distinguishes  Udarnitsa  Urala  from  other  magazines  for  women  is  its 
lack  of  pro-maternity  propaganda,  particularly  after  the  enactment  of  the  new 
family  legislation  in  1936.  A  survey  of  the  magazine  yielded  only  two  in¬ 
stances  where  pro-maternity  material  occurred:  the  cover  photograph  of  a  fe¬ 
male  worker  and  baby  boy  that  ran  the  month  the  legislation  was  announced, 
and  a  photograph  two  issues  later  of  a  worker  family  large  enough  to  receive 
government  assistance.24  No  photographs  of  babies  or  women  breast-feeding 
were  ever  published.  But  if  Udarnitsa  Urala  ignored  the  cult  of  maternity,  it 
most  certainly  did  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  obshchestvennitsa  movement.  In 
fact,  in  the  region  served  by  Udarnitsa  Urala  we  find  traces  of  it  as  early  as 
1932,  and  there  is  some  suggestion  that  the  idea  of  the  national  movement 
was  conceived  by  ‘Sergo’  (Grigorii  Konstantinovich)  Ordzhonikidze,  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Commissar  of  Heavy  Industry,  when  he  visited  a  factory  in  the  Urals 
and  discovered  what  the  wives  of  managers  had  been  doing  to  beautify  fac¬ 
tory  sites  on  their  own  initiative.25  The  magazine  contained  many  articles  and 
photographs  about  the  activities  of  local  wives  in  the  four  years  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  national  movement  that  would  go  on  to  receive  so  much  attention 
in  Rabotnitsa  and,  of  course,  Obshchestvennitsa. 

Finally,  a  few  words  must  be  said  about  another  feature  common  to  ail  So¬ 
viet  women’s  magazines  in  the  1930s:  the  growing  penetration  of  the  cult  of 
personality.  The  decade  before  the  war  witnessed  a  massive  outpouring  of  cov¬ 
erage  about  the  Party  leadership  in  all  types  of  Soviet  publications.  Women’s 
magazines  were  no  different.  The  great  revolutionary  holidays  began  to  be  cel¬ 
ebrated  with  more  fanfare,  and  speeches  made  by  Stalin  would  be  reprinted 
in  their  entirety,  even  if  that  meant  an  entire  issue  was  published  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  any  other  subject.  The  quotations  from  Stalin  and  Lenin  that  were 
regularly  sprinkled  throughout  women’s  magazines  were  always  printed  in  a 
larger  font  than  the  text  of  the  article  on  the  page,  and  the  leaders’  words  typi¬ 
cally  were  either  in  boldface  type  or  color.  Issues  of  Rabotnitsa  and  Krest'ianka 

24  Udarnitsa  Urala,  no.  4  (1936),  front  cover  and  no.  6  (1936),  p.  18. 

25  Catriona  Kelly  and  Vadim  Volkov,  ‘Directed  Desires:  Kul'turnost'  and  Consumption’,  in 
Constructing  Russian  Culture  in  the  Age  of  Revolution:  1881-1940 ,  ed.  C.  Kelly  and  D.  Shepherd 
(Oxford,  1998),  p.  297. 
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frequently  carried  photographs  of  ordinary  people  meeting  with  one,  or  some¬ 
times  several,  members  of  the  Party  elite.  In  regional  periodicals,  the  treatment 
was  expanded  to  encompass  local  leaders  as  well  as  Politburo  members.  The 
speeches  of  local  Party  figures  were  reprinted  along  with  their  portraits.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  quotation  from  one  of  them  would  be  used  for  emphasis  in  an 
article.  And,  in  one  instance,  Kolkhoznitsa  called  for  the  construction  of  an 
airplane  named  for  a  local  Party  Political  Secretary,  although  it  does  not  seem 
as  if  the  regional  cults  frequently  went  that  far.26 

The  positive  depiction  of  the  Party  leadership  even  extended  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  NKVD.  Unlike  the  central  newspapers,  Rabotnitsa  and  Krest'ianka 
did  not  print  regular  features  about  the  purge  trials,  limiting  themselves  to 
running  short  articles  once  the  verdicts  had  been  announced.  Photographs  of 
the  defendants  or  of  scenes  from  the  courtroom  were  not  used  as  illustrations. 
Only  Rabotnitsa  included  photographs  of  Soviet  citizens  hearing  the  verdicts 
or  of  a  group  voting  for  the  death  sentence  for  the  accused.27  Other  women’s 
magazines  did  not  contain  such  images.  Local  purges  were  dealt  with  in  a 
similar  manner.  For  instance,  Udarnitsa  Urala  chose  not  to  mention  any  ar¬ 
rests  at  all,  and  the  article  announcing  the  removal  of  the  First  Secretary  of 
the  Krai  Party  Committee  in  Rostov-on-Don  was  tucked  onto  the  tenth  page 
of  an  issue  of  Kolkhoznitsa .28  The  announcement  did  not  link  him  to  a  ma¬ 
jor  conspiracy  either.  What  Soviet  women’s  magazines  did  do  was  portray  the 
NKVD  as  the  orchestrator  of  much  needed  public  building  projects  such  as 
the  Belomor  Canal.  The  Canal  was  featured  in  three  issues  of  Krest'ianka  and 
six  issues  of  Rabotnitsa.  The  hardships  suffered  by  the  prisoners  who  built  the 
canal  were  of  course  never  discussed.  Instead,  the  articles  and  photographs 
showed  the  Canal  as  a  modern  marvel  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  wanted  to 
cruise  along  it  in  luxurious  boats. 

By  the  start  of  World  War  II,  magazines  for  women  contributed  to  an  ide¬ 
alized  view  of  Soviet  society  that  was  very  far  removed  from  the  daily  life 
of  their  readers.  How  and  why  did  that  happen?  The  magazines  had  always 
emphasized  positive  change  but  whereas  in  the  1920s  that  translated  into 
realistic  goals  for  self-improvement,  by  the  1930s  the  concerns  of  the  state 
were  dominating  the  messages  given  to  Soviet  women.  Since  women  were 
needed  in  the  labor  force,  material  prosperity  came  to  be  associated  with  work. 
When  anonymous  shockworker  heroines  proved  not  to  inspire  enough  women, 
the  country’s  leadership  shifted  its  attention  to  the  presentation  of  famous 
Stakhanovite  individuals,  whose  photographs  were  plastered  across  issue  af¬ 
ter  issue  of  women’s  journals.  When  concerns  about  the  birthrate  surfaced, 

26  Kolkhoznitsa ,  no.  3  (1934),  p.  14. 

27  Rabotnitsa ,  no.  25  (1936),  p.  4,  and  no.  8  (1938),  pp.  5-6. 

28  Kolkhoznitsa,  no.  1  (1937),  p.  10. 
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propaganda  featuring  positive  images  about  maternity  was  developed.  And 
when  people  were  needed  to  set  up  social  programs  and  beautify  factories,  the 
Party  turned  to  the  wives  of  white  collar  workers  and  army  commanders  and 
sponsored  a  movement  for  them.  If  there  were  contradictions  in  the  propa¬ 
ganda,  they  were  not  recognized.  Even  though  the  reality  depicted  in  Soviet 
women’s  magazines  was  distorted,  they  still  have  scholarly  value  for  they  tell 
us  what  the  Soviet  officials  had  in  mind  when  they  formulated  policy,  and 
they  suggest  that  several  policies  were  often  advocated  at  the  same  time.  The 
regional  publications  further  demonstrate  that  what  was  promoted  in  Moscow 
did  not  necessarily  get  immediately  transmitted  to  the  peripheral  regions  of 
the  country. 


The  Russian  Bibliographical  Society 
at  Moscow  University 

E.  M.  Sukhorukova 

The  first  Russian  association  for  book  studies  was  the  Moscow  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  Circle  (Moskovskii  bibliograficheskii  kruzhok),  which  came  into  being  in 
1889  and  was  reconstituted  in  1900  as  the  Russian  Bibliographical  Society 
attached  to  Moscow  University  (Russkoe  bibliograficheskoe  obshchestvo  pri 
Moskovskom  universitete).  The  society  was  closed  down  in  1930,  its  activities 
being  regarded  by  then  as  ideologically  harmful.  The  grounds  for  this  were 
that  book  studies  had  by  that  time  been  declared  a  bourgeois  pseudo-science, 
and  the  Soviet  state  was  making  efforts  to  liquidate  all  such  voluntary  organi¬ 
sations,  regarding  them  as  difficult  to  control. 

From  the  very  moment  of  its  formation,  the  Moscow  Bibliographical  Circle 
set  itself  hugely  difficult  goals  and,  as  we  hope  to  make  clear  in  this  brief 
chronicle  of  its  main  activities,  achieved  a  great  deal  during  its  lengthy  period 
of  activity.  It  was  to  become  the  largest  association  of  those  with  an  interest 
in  the  book.  During  the  period  of  its  existence  nearly  600  people  were  elected 
members.  At  the  time  of  its  closure,  membership  numbered  235,  of  whom 
169  were  in  Moscow,  28  in  Leningrad  and  38  in  other  cities.1  Nearly  all  the 
well-known  figures  in  the  book  world  of  the  time  were  members  of  the  Society. 

The  fact  that  the  Russian  Bibliographical  Society,  as  one  of  the  most  stable 
professional  associations  of  those  active  in  the  Russian  book  world  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century  and  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth,  possessed  such  an  im¬ 
portant  scholarly  potential  and  contributed  so  decisively  to  the  formation  of  a 
scholarly  theory  of  book  studies  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  various 
commissions  within  the  Society’s  structure,  which  enabled  it  to  react  more 
flexibly  and  effectively  to  the  changing  demands  of  scholarship  and  practice 
in  the  book  world.  These  special  commissions,  created  to  function  for  lim¬ 
ited  periods  in  order  to  fulfil  specific  tasks,  were  a  key  feature  of  the  Society’s 
organisation. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  jubilee  commission  consisting  of  22  Society  mem¬ 
bers  set  up  in  1901—1902  to  organise  the  all-Russian  celebration  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  the  Russian  periodical  press.  Since  the  Society  was  primarily  an 
academic  institution,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  exercise  scholarly  guidance 
over  preparations  for  the  bicentenary,  but  in  the  event  it  emerged  as  the  sole 
organiser  and  coordinator  in  Moscow  of  all  the  forthcoming  celebrations.  This 

1  Otdel  rukopisei  Rossiskoi  gosudarstvennoi  biblioteki  (OR  RGB),  fond  573.  (Bodnarskii, 
B.  S.).  K.  25,  ed.  khr.  8,  f.  14. 
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required  the  mobilisation  of  all  its  resources.  A  great  deal  of  activity  was  envis¬ 
aged:  an  all-Russian  congress  of  prominent  figures  in  the  Russian  periodical 
press  was  to  be  organised,  to  include  an  exhibition  showing  every  newspaper 
published  since  1703;  a  list  of  all  Russian  periodical  publications  was  planned, 
in  a  de  luxe  edition  with  portraits  of  editors,  publishers  and  principal  contrib¬ 
utors,  as  well  as  illustrations  of  newspapers’  first  issues  (the  income  from  sales 
being  intended  to  create  a  pension  fund  for  newspaper  staff);  a  facsimile  of  the 
first  manuscript  issue  of  the  Vedomosti  and  a  specially  compiled  supplement  to 
Pekarskii’s  work  on  editions  of  the  Petrine  period  were  to  be  published;  a  con¬ 
stitution  was  drafted  for  a  Society  of  Workers  in  the  Periodical  Press  (later  to 
become  the  Society  of  Workers  in  the  Periodical  Press  and  Literature). 

The  bicentenary  jubilee  commission  set  out  to  attract  the  participation  of 
the  largest  possible  number  of  societies,  organisations  and  individual  biblio¬ 
philes.  A  postal  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  almost  all  publishers  of  periodi¬ 
cals  in  the  country  (to  which  242  responses  were  received)  and  over  the  space 
of  only  eight  months  about  seventy  representatives  of  the  Moscow  press  took 
part  in  over  thirty-five  meetings.2  At  the  same  time  the  Russian  Bibliological 
Society  based  in  St  Petersburg  had  also  set  up  a  special  commission,  headed 
by  N.  M.  Lisovskii  (1854-1 920), 3  which  was  considering  how  to  mark  the 
bicentenary  in  conjunction  with  book  societies  in  St  Petersburg,  but  without 
attempting  an  all-Russian  celebration.  The  Moscow  Bibliographical  Society’s 
intention  to  publish  a  complete  list  of  newspapers  aroused  ‘astonishment’4 
among  the  St  Petersburgers  because  Lisovskii’s  classic  work5  was  already  in 
existence,  although  certain  other  intentions  of  the  planned  publication  were 
overlooked. 

Here,  a  few  words  must  be  said  about  the  relationship  between  the  two  so¬ 
cieties.  The  Russian  Bibliological  Society  (1899-1931)  was  founded  in  St  Pe¬ 
tersburg  and  became  the  centre  for  book  studies  in  the  northern  capital.  It 
was  smaller  than  the  Russian  Bibliographical  Society,  but  its  activities  were 
on  the  same  lines  despite  some  outward  differences.  It  played  a  part  in  many 
initiatives  connected  with  books  and  publishing,  both  before  and  after  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  was  instrumental  in  the  appearance,  in  1907,  of  the  state  bibliography 
Knizhnaia  letopis  ,  the  organisation  the  Book  Chamber,  in  1917,  in  setting  up 
chairs  in  bibliography  and  librarianship  in  higher  educational  institutions,  and 
arranging  the  first  lecture  courses  in  Russia  on  book  studies  in  1920.  A  key 

2  N.  N.  Orlov,  Tndtsat'  piat'  let  deiatel'nosti  Russkogo  bibliograficheskogo  obshchestva  pri 
Moskovskom  universitete  (Moscow,  1925),  p.  18. 

3  Lisovskii  was  an  active  member  of  both  the  Bibliological  and  Bibliographical  Societies,  a 
member  of  the  Moscow  Bibliographical  Circle  from  1893,  and  from  1914  (when  he  moved  from 
Petrograd  to  Moscow)  until  25  August  1920  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Russian  Bibliographical  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  Chairman  from  25  August  1920  until  19  September,  the  day  of  his  death. 

4  Literaturnyi  vestnik,  1901,  t.  1,  kn.  4,  p.  536. 

5  N.  M.  Lisovskii,  Russkaia  periodicheskaia pechat'  170 3-1 900,  vyp.  1-^,  1895-1915. 
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position  in  its  scholarly  and  publishing  work,  especially  during  the  later  period 
of  its  activity,  was  occupied  by  attempts  to  determine  the  purpose,  content, 
structure  and  methodology  of  book  studies  in  general  and  of  its  component 
disciplines. 

In  essence,  the  activities  of  these  two  societies  followed  a  common  theoret¬ 
ical  course  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  process  moving  towards  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  all-embracing  science  of  the  book  and  publishing.  Many  of  the 
materials  produced  by  the  Russian  Bibliological  Society  were  not  published, 
for  the  same  financial  reasons  as  those  applying  to  the  Russian  Bibliographical 
Society.  One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  mutual  understanding  between 
the  two  societies  was  a  terminological  disagreement.  In  Moscow  the  term 
bibliografiia  was  frequently  used  with  reference  to  book  studies,  although  of 
course  attention  was  primarily  devoted  to  bibliography  in  the  stricter  sense.  In 
St  Petersburg-Leningrad  they  worked  on  ‘bibliology’  (bibliologiia) ,  which  was 
very  widely  interpreted  and  included,  for  example,  the  history  of  literature. 
Hence  the  Muscovites — not  without  reason — accused  the  Russian  Bibliolog¬ 
ical  Society  of  being  preoccupied  with  literary-historical  concerns,  while  the 
‘bibliologists’  taxed  the  Muscovites  with  a  false  interpretation  of  the  term  bibli¬ 
ografiia  and,  further,  of  having  blinkered  scholarly  interests:  ‘The  evolution  of 
the  Moscow  Bibliographical  Society  is  characterised  by  a  trend  towards  a  nar¬ 
row  and  exclusive  decimalism’.6  This  suspicious  attitude  of  the  two  societies 
towards  each  other’s  work  lasted  for  decades.  The  Chairman  of  the  Russian 
Bibliological  Society,  Aleksandr  Iustinovich  Malein  (1869-1938),  wrote  in  a 
letter  of  2  February  1926  to  Bogdan  Stepanovich  Bodnarskii,  Chairman  of  the 
Russian  Bibliographical  Society:  ‘Why  are  we  wasting  time  on  polemics?  We 
would  do  better  to  act  together  as  far  as  our  inclinations  and  resources  allow, 
rather  than  heaping  reproaches  on  each  other  for  not  having  understood  what 
we  were  doing  for  25  years.’7  Thus,  although  the  two  societies  were  active  in 
the  same  field  of  study  for  many  years,  a  certain  civic  particularism  existed, 
as  evidenced  in  1901-1902 — two  capitals,  two  centres  to  organise  the  cele¬ 
brations.  Unfortunately  this  separatism,  verging  on  confrontation,  prevented 
either  the  Bibliographical,  the  Bibliological,  or  any  other  society  from  carrying 
through  even  a  part  of  what  had  been  envisaged. 

In  1902  the  Bibliographical  Society  was  suffocating  under  the  burden  of 
unfulfilled  plans.  At  the  suggestion  of  D.  V.  Ufianinskii,8  it  was  announced  in 

Doklady  i  otchety  (Novaia  seriia)  (Petrograd,  Russkoe  bibliograficheskoe  obshchestvo,  1917), 
vyp.  4,  p.  23. 

M.  D.  El  zon,  Aleksandr  Iustinovich  Malein’,  Kniga.  Issledovaniia  i  mater ialy,  sb.  47  (1983), 

8  Dmitrii  Vasil'evich  Ul'ianinskii  (1861-1918)  was  a  member  of  the  Moscow  Bibliographical 
Circle  (from  1895),  from  1902  to  1910  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Russian  Bibliographical  Society, 
and  elected  an  honorary  member  in  1917.  He  collected  a  library  that  was  unique  (in  the  condition 
of  its  books  among  other  things),  an  important  part  of  which  consisted  of  works  on  book  studies, 
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December  that  the  jubilee  commission  had  been  disbanded.  In  works  on  the 
Society’s  history  written  by  its  members,  this  decision  by  Urianinskii  (who 
was  at  that  time  the  effective  leader  of  the  Society)  is  accorded  full  approval, 
since  its  academic  activity  had  at  that  point  practically  ceased:  apart  from  a 
few  eulogies  for  members  who  had  died,  only  a  single  paper  was  presented  at 
the  society’s  meetings  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  jubilee  celebrations,  at 
the  wish  of  the  Grand  Duke  Sergei  Aleksandrovich,9  did  not  take  place.  Thus 
the  only  material  outcome  of  the  commission’s  work  proved  to  be  three  issues 
of  the  Biulleten  ‘ Rabochego  biuro\  containing  information  on  the  progress  of 
preparations  for  the  celebration,  and  articles  on  the  history  of  the  Russian 
periodical  press  and  the  new  society  of  book-lovers.  It  was  probably  the  bitter 
experience  with  the  jubilee  commission  which  led  to  the  decision  to  mark  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  civil  script  only  by  presenting  lectures  and  arranging 
an  exhibition  of  230  books,  prints  and  portraits,  most  of  them  belonging  to 
members  of  the  Society.  The  exhibition,  which  took  place  on  8  and  9  March 
1908,  was  seen  by  over  100  people. 

In  1907  a  Commission  (until  1913  a  Circle)  for  Siberian  Bibliography  was 
also  set  up  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  S.  K.  Kuznetsov.10  It  grew  out 
of  a  student  circle  and  its  principal  aim  was  to  continue  the  work  of  V.  I. 
Mezhov11  in  compiling  a  bibliography  of  Siberia.  Eighty-seven  meetings  were 

especially  bibliography,  and  published  a  three-volume  catalogue,  Biblioteka  D.  V.  UT ianinskogo. 
Bibliograficheskoe  opisanie  (1912-1915),  distinguished  by  the  mass  of  bibliographical  reminiscence 
in  its  annotations.  ‘Deprived  by  the  Soviet  government  of  his  post  and  his  apartment,  he  fell 
into  complete  despair  through  brooding  on  the  fate  of  his  treasure-house  of  books,  went  to  the 
Kursk  Station  and  lay  down  under  a  train’  ( Pamiati  D.  V.  UT  ianinskogo  (Moscow,  1923),  p.  4). 
Ul'ianinskii’s  collection  was  acquired  in  1919  by  the  library  of  the  Rumiantsev  Museum  (now  the 
Russian  State  Library). 

9  The  Grand  Duke  Sergei  Aleksandrovich,  Governor-General  of  Moscow,  was  elected  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  Moscow  Bibliographical  Circle  as  early  as  1891.  In  the  Society’s  report  on 
35  years  of  its  activity,  it  is  noted  that  anniversary  gave  rise  to  ‘a  period  of  endless  meetings’, 
which  took  place  ‘almost  exclusively  in  an  atmosphere  of  stormy  and  sometimes  unworthy  con¬ 
flicts  between  journalists’.  In  the  Moscow  press  of  1 901  (reports  in  Moskovskii  listok ,  Russkii  listok 
and  Novosti  dnia ),  it  was  remarked  that  the  journalists  not  only  ‘polemicised’  with  each  other  but 
at  the  same  time  ‘grossly  insulted’  the  initiator  of  their  own  anniversary  (N.  N.  Orlov  (note  2),  p. 
18).  It  may  be  that  this  quarrelsome  atmosphere  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Governor-General’s 
decision  to  cancel  the  celebrations. 

10  The  ethnographer  Stepan  Kirovich  Kuznetsov  (1854-1913)  was  from  the  late  1870s  dotsent 
in  the  department  of  Latin  Literature  at  Kazan  University,  from  1885  a  librarian  at  Tomsk  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  professor  at  Moscow  University.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Russian  Bibliographical 
Society  from  1907,  a  member  of  the  Viatka  Archives  Commission,  and  author  of  many  works  on 
ethnography.  On  his  life,  see:  ‘S.  K.  Kuznetsov’  (obituary),  Bibliograficheskie  izvestiia,  1913  (3-4); 
and  Istoricheskii  vestnik,  September  1913,  cols.  1 145-1 146. 

1 1  Vladimir  Izmailovich  Mezhov  ( 1 830-1 894),  the  first  Russian  professional  bibliographer,  was 
a  member  of  the  Moscow  Bibliographical  Circle  from  1889  and  author  of  over  100  bibliographical 
works  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  He  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
bibliography  of  local  history.  He  compiled  Sibirskaia  bibliografiia  (t.  1-3,  1891-1892 ),  Bibliografiia 
Azn  (t.  1-3,  1891-1894),  Turkestanskii  sbornik  (t.  1^416,  working  on  it  for  some  20  years  from 
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held,  as  well  as  special  bibliographical  visits  to  places  where  Siberian  publi¬ 
cations  could  be  recorded,  speeches  by  commission  members  to  the  Irkutsk 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Siberia,  and  articles  in  Siberian  newspapers.  The  rules 
for  bibliographical  description  prepared  by  the  commission  and  published  in 
Bibliograftcheskie  izvestiia  (1913,  no.  4)  are  of  some  interest.  After  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Society’s  premises  in  1917  the  commission  was  disbanded  and  not 
revived  until  1922,  when  it  embarked  on  a  collective  project  for  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Siberia,  the  Urals  and  the  Far  East  under  the  leadership  of  N.  V. 
Zdobnov.12  (Zdobnov  also  planned  a  change  of  name  to  the  Commission  for 
Ural-Siberian  Bibliography.)  In  a  letter  of  21  April  1923  to  V.  P.  Biriukov, 
Zdobnov  complains  of  the  small  number  of  members  on  the  commission.13 
Before  the  Revolution,  ten  society  members  and  85  other  collaborators  (35 
of  them  women,  including  one  from  Chita)  were  working  for  the  commis¬ 
sion  and  Zdobnov  had  hoped  for  collaboration  with  the  Moscow  section  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences’  Central  Office  for  Local  History,  which  would  have 
made  possible  the  publication  of  the  commission’s  work.  This  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  not  forthcoming. 

One  of  the  first  practical  applications  of  the  decimal  classification  to  the 
Society’s  activity  was  its  use — after  acrimonious  arguments — by  the  Tolstoi 
Commission,  set  up  by  the  Society  in  1911,  in  the  compilation  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  bibliography  of  the  works  of  Lev  Tolstoi.  As  it  had  done  on  previ¬ 
ous  occasions,  the  Society  sent  out  a  notice  announcing  the  creation  of  the 
commission  and  approached  152  individuals,  62  periodicals  and  19  learned 
societies  with  a  request  for  assistance.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  replies  received 
were  positive.14  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  well-devised  plan  for  the  project  that  the 
established  working  guidelines  remained  unaltered  even  after  the  commission 
was  transferred  in  1912  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  newly  formed  Tolstoi  Society 
(under  the  aegis  of  which  it  survived  until  1930).  The  commission  consisted  of 
16  society  members  and  25  collaborators,  among  them  Tolstoi’s  widow  Sofia 
Andreevna,  his  eldest  son  Sergei  LVovich,  V.  G.  Chertkov,15  I.  I.  Gorbunov- 


1868),  and  its  indexes,  the  Sistematicheskii  i  azbuchnyi  ukazateli  ...  (t.  1-3,  1878-1888),  all  of 
which  remain  highly  valuable  and  unique  bibliographies  of  the  literature  on  these  territories  before 
1917. 

Nikolai  Vasil  evich  Zdobnov  (1888-1942)  was  a  member  of  the  Russian  Bibliographical  So¬ 
ciety  from  1922  and  a  member  of  the  Society’s  Council  1924-1930.  He  joined  the  Socialist  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Party  in  1906,  for  which  he  was  arrested  and  exiled  until  the  Revolution,  and  repressed 
in  1941  (he  died  in  captivity  in  1942).  His  Osnovy  kraevoi  bibliografii  (1925,  second  edition  1931) 
is  the  first  attempt  at  a  theoretical  interpretation  of  local  history  bibliography. 

Pis  ma  N.  V.  Zdobnova  V.  P.  Biriukovu’  (publ.  E.  I.  Kogan),  in:  Istoriko-bibliograficheskie 
issledovaniia  (St  Petersburg,  1994),  vyp.  4,  p.  161. 

14  Otchet  Russkogo  bibliograficheskogo  obshchestva  za  1911  g.  (Moscow,  1912),  p.  6. 

Vladimir  Grigor  evich  Chertkov  (1854-1936),  public  figure,  publicist  and  publisher,  close 
friend  of  L.  N.  Tolstoi.  In  1844,  with  Tolstoi’s  participation,  he  organised  the  educational 
publishing-house  ‘Posrednik’  to  issue  books  for  the  people. 
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Posadov,16  V.  V.  Smidovich-Veresaev17  and  M.  A.  Stakhovich.18  It  held  eight 
meetings  in  1911-1912  at  which,  besides  discussing  the  compilation  of  the 
bibliography,  it  heard  several  papers  on  subjects  relating  to  Tolstoi. 

After  the  Library  Congress  in  December  1911  the  Society  set  up  a  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Librarianship,  the  largest  within  its  structure.  The  commission  held 
24  meetings.  It  was  composed  of  30  society  members  and  102  librarians  (not 
only  from  Moscow  but  also  from  the  provinces,  and  including  63  women).  Be¬ 
sides  preparing  and  discussing  papers,  the  commission  worked  on  compiling 
standard’  catalogues  for  public  libraries19  and  children’s  libraries,  and  pre¬ 
pared  and  published  a  list  of  manuals  deemed  to  be  essential  for  most  libraries. 
It  took  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Moscow  city  administration  dealing  with 
budgets  for  the  support  of  the  city  libraries,  and  drafted  regulations  for  the 
organisation  of  a  network  of  public  libraries  in  Moscow.  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  First  World  War  there  appeared  a  ‘List  of  the  most  important  books  on  the 
war  and  on  the  states  involved  in  the  present  conflict’,  compiled  from  materials 
provided  by  the  commission.  The  commission  had  its  own  museum  of  library 
equipment,  which  included  catalogues,  reports,  statutes,  instructions,  inven¬ 
tories,  borrower  records,  catalogue  cards,  etc.20  In  Moscow  the  commission 
became  the  same  kind  of  communication  centre  for  librarians  as  the  Society 
for  Librarianship  (Obshchestvo  bibliotekovedeniia)  had  become  in  Petrograd. 
It  survived  within  the  framework  of  the  Russian  Bibliographical  Society  until 
mid-1916,  when  it  was  reorganised  into  an  independent  Russian  Library  As¬ 
sociation  (Russkoe  bibliotechnoe  obshchestvo),  taking  with  it  the  contents  of 
its  museum  and  specialist  books  from  the  Bibliographical  Society’s  library. 

This  commission  was  also  concerned  with  setting  up  the  first  instructional 
courses  for  librarianship  in  Russia,  largely  thanks  to  the  eminent  bibliographer 


16  Ivan  Ivanovich  Gorbunov-Posadov  (pseudonym,  real  surname  Gorbunov,  1864-1940),  ed¬ 
ucationalist,  publicist  and  publisher.  From  1897  he  was  the  permanent  head  of  the  ‘Posrednik’ 
publishing-house. 

17  Vikentii  Vikent'evich  Smidovich-Veresaev  (pseudonym,  real  surname  Smidovich,  1867- 
1945),  prose  writer,  literary  critic,  poet-translator.  In  1912  he  initiated  the  establishment  of  the 
Knigoizdatel'stvo  pisatelei  v  Moskve,  which  he  headed  until  1918,  and  was  chairman  of  its  board 
from  1922. 

18  Mikhail  Aleksandrovich  Stakhovich  (1861-1923),  jurist,  leader  of  the  nobility  in  Orel  gu- 
berniia,  active  in  the  Zemstvo ,  member  of  the  first  and  second  State  Dumas. 

19  Some  parts  of  this  work  were  printed  in  Vofnyi  Universitet ,  1914  (3),  pp.  50-53. 

20  The  Museum  of  Library  Equipment  (sometimes  called  the  Museum  of  Librarianship  in  the 
Society’s  reports)  was  built  up  throughout  the  life  of  the  Commission  on  Librarianship.  In  De¬ 
cember  1902  the  Society  was  given  permanent  accommodation  in  the  old  building  of  Moscow 
University,  where  the  contents  of  the  Museum  were  kept.  After  the  closure  in  1921  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Library  Association  (which  had  grown  out  of  the  Commission  on  Librarianship),  its  library 
and  museum  exhibits  were  transferred  to  the  re-founded  ‘Cabinet  of  Librarianship’  (Kabinet  bib¬ 
liotekovedeniia)  (N.  N.  Orlov  (note  2),  p.  30). 
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and  specialist  in  librarianship  L.  V.  Khavkina,21  who  also  became  supervisor 
of  the  courses.  Her  view  was  that  the  courses  should  be  run  by  the  Society, 
and  it  was  only  for  formal  reasons  that  they  were  attached  to  the  A.  L.  Sha- 
niavskii  People’s  University.  The  courses  opened  in  1913  with  an  instruction 
period  of  three  weeks.  The  Society  supported  the  courses  throughout,  putting 
at  their  disposal  books  from  its  library  and  material  from  its  museum.  The 
courses  included  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  ‘Practical  book  studies’,  ‘History 
of  the  book’,  and  ‘General  book  studies’  (by  N.  M.  Lisovskii).  The  specialist 
press  of  the  time  (the  journals  Bibliotekar\  Russkaia  shkola  and  Bibliografich- 
eskie  izvestiia )  reported  in  detail  on  the  courses,  publishing  the  programmes 
and  the  instructors’  names  as  well  as  both  enthusiastic  and  critical  comments. 
The  commission  maintained  a  standing  interest  in  the  courses.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  series  a  special  conference  was  organised,  to  which  course  participants 
were  invited.  About  100  people  attended;  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  358  were 
enrolled  in  the  first  year,  many  of  whom  came  from  outside  the  city,  this  indi¬ 
cates  the  high  level  of  interest  in  the  initiative.  Courses  on  the  Moscow  pattern 
were  organised  in  other  cities. 

In  1914  a  commission  was  established  for  the  provision  of  books  for 
wounded  soldiers.  This  was  the  Society’s  only  non-academic  commission  (al¬ 
though  such  specialists  as  N.  M.  Lisovskii,  R.  F.  Brandt,22  B.  S.  Bodnarskii 
and  U.  G.  Ivask23  regarded  it  as  an  honour  to  be  among  its  21  members). 
It  remained  in  existence  until  1917,  holding  seventeen  meetings  and  dealing 
with  the  reception  of  donated  books  and  their  distribution  to  hospitals,  mostly 
in  Moscow. 

After  the  February  Revolution,  when  state  registration  of  printed  matter 

21  Liubov'  Borisovna  Khavkina  (1871-1949)  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Russian 
Bibliographical  Society  in  1911.  To  Khavkina  also  belongs  the  credit  for  organising  the  first  de¬ 
partment  for  the  study  of  librarianship  in  Russia  (in  1903  at  the  Kharkov  Public  Library);  for 
developing  a  plan  for  training  in  librarianship  (1904);  for  producing  general  handbooks  on  library 
studies  ( Biblioteki ,  ikh  organizatsiia  i  tekhnika  (1904);  Rukovodstvo  dlia  nebol'shikh  bibliotek  (191 1)); 
and  for  compiling  the  Cutter  tables  Trekhznachnye  avtorskie  tablitsy  Kettera  (1931)  for  the  Russian 
language. 

22  Roman  Fedorovich  Brandt  (1853-1920),  professor  and  Slavist.  Member  of  the  Russian  Bib¬ 
liographical  Society  from  1903;  member  of  its  Council  1903-1910;  Chairman  of  the  Society 
1910-1920.  In  1913  elected  an  honorary  member.  Author  of  some  200  works,  he  had  a  perfect 
command  of  twenty  languages,  mostly  Slavonic,  and  was  one  of  the  most  authoritative  Esperanto 
specialists  of  the  time.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  had  prepared  for  publication  a  work  calling  for 
the  Latinisation  of  the  Russian  alphabet.  On  him  see:  B.  S.  Bodnarskii,  Zhizri  i  deiatel'nost'  R.  F. 
Brandta  (Moscow,  1924);  and  N.  A.  Kondrashov,  Roman  Fedorovich  Brandt  (Moscow,  1963). 

Udo  Georgievich  Ivask  (1878-1922),  scholar  of  the  book,  bibliophile  and  bibliographer. 
Member  of  the  Russian  Bibliographical  Society  from  1902,  and  of  its  Council  (Treasurer  of  the 
Society)  1908-1920.  In  1905  set  up  the  Moscow  Society  of  Book-Plate  Lovers.  In  1918  estab¬ 
lished  the  Department  of  Rare  Books  at  the  library  of  the  Rumiantsev  Museum  (now  the  Russian 
State  Library).  In  1920  took  part  in  the  organisation  of  the  Russian  Central  Book  Chamber  in 
Moscow.  From  1920,  assistant  director  of  the  Fundamental  Library  at  Tartu  University.  Author 
of  some  50  publications,  over  20  of  them  on  book-plates. 
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came  to  an  end,  a  commission  was  set  up  to  register  publications  as  they 
appeared  the  only  one  before  October  1917  to  consist  exclusively  of  Soci¬ 
ety  members  (nine  in  all).  The  initiator  and  chairman  of  the  commission  was 
B.  S.  Bodnarskii.  It  had  a  short  existence — from  29  April  1917  to  12  May 
191 8  and  held  only  three  meetings,  but  did  fulfil  its  purpose  of  continuing 
the  publication  of  Knizhnaia  letopis  in  those  very  difficult  times.  The  ‘Zvezda’ 
publishing-house  published  the  first  issue  of  the  index  to  recent  publications, 
compiled  by  Bodnarskii. 

A  reform  of  the  commissions  took  place  during  the  1920s.  Bodnarskii,  as 
chairman  of  the  Society,  drafted  and  presented  to  its  Council  a  special  instruc¬ 
tion,  envisaging  commissions  called  ‘bibliographical  laboratories’  to  address 
the  most  important  issues.24  Members  of  the  Society  regarded  book  studies  as 
the  sum  of  four  disciplines:  bibliology  (the  theoretical  element),  library  admin¬ 
istration  ( bibliotekonomiia ),  bibliophily,  and  book  technology  ( bibliotekhniia — 
publishing  and  printing).  Corresponding  commissions  were  established.  The 
Bibliology  Commission  was  still  in  process  of  formation  in  1923,  but  finally 
took  shape  in  early  1925  and  continued  in  existence  until  1929,  having  held 
17  meetings.  Headed  by  Bodnarskii25  and  with  eight  collaborators,26  the  Bib¬ 
liology  Commission  set  out  to  analyse  the  concept  of  ‘the  book’  (devoting 
seven  meetings  to  this  question  in  1925),  drew  up  a  body  of  terminology  for 
book  studies,  and  evaluated  statistical  data  and  the  ‘physiological  conditions 
of  the  book’.27  Besides  general  problems  of  book  studies,  other  questions  were 
also  examined:  bibliographical  terminology  (in  particular  the  definition  of  the 
whole  concept  of  ‘bibliography’);  varieties  of  bibliography;  and  bibliograph¬ 
ical  description  and  classification — these  being  seen  as  the  most  vital  issues 
in  bibliography  at  the  time.  As  well  as  papers  dealing  with  the  past,  such  as 
‘The  bibliography  of  pre-war  military  bibliography’  and  ‘The  bibliography  of 
early-printed  books’,  the  commission  heard  and  discussed  contributions  on 
the  current  state  of  bibliography — something  with  which  the  Society’s  mem¬ 
bers  were  dissatisfied  on  many  counts.  It  was  noted  that  there  were  ‘many 
official  academic  secretariats  where  there  are  no  card  files,  reference  works  or 
staff  familiar  with  bibliography; . . .  encyclopaedias  are  being  compiled  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  no  knowledge  of  bibliographical  method;  . . .  many  libraries  do 
not  know  how  to  use  bibliographies;  . . .  journals  print  bibliographical  listings 
in  unacceptable  formats’.28 

24  OR  RGB,  fond  382  (Orlov  N.  N.),  k.  5,  ed.  khr.  1,  f.  20. 

According  to  the  Instruction  prepared  by  Bodnarskii,  ‘in  view  of  the  exceptional  importance 
of  the  Bibliology  Comission,  only  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Society  may  serve  as  its  [i.e. 
the  Commission’s]  chairman  and  secretary’,  ibid. 

26  OR  RGB,  fond  573  (Bodnarskii  B.  S.),  k.  25,  ed.  khr.  3,  f.  43v. 

27  Tsentral'nyi  istoricheskii  arkhiv  Moskvy  (TsIAM),  fond  634  (Russkoe  bibliograficheskoe 
obschchestvo),  op.  1,  ed.  khr.  61,  f.  2. 

28  TsIAM,  fond  634  (Russkoe  bibliograficheskoe  obshchestvo),  op.  1,  ed.  khr.  61,  f.  17. 
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Shortly  after  the  Bibliology  Commission  in  the  same  year,  1925,  a  smaller 
and  rather  less  significant  commission,  the  Library  Administration  Commis¬ 
sion,  began  work  with  eight  members29  under  the  chairmanship  of  K.  F.  Ges- 
sel'.30  Matters  raised  at  its  meetings  included  the  definition  of  the  concept 
of  a  ‘library’;  and  the  typology  of  libraries.  The  commission  considered  the 
outcomes  of  the  first  All-Union  Conference  of  Library  Workers  in  Houses  of 
Education,  and  compared  practice  in  the  USA  and  the  USSR  over  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  printed  catalogue  cards.  At  the  second  All-Russian  Bibliographical 
Congress  the  commission  raised  the  question  of  combining  graphics  and  tran¬ 
scription  in  bibliographical  descriptions.31  Over  a  period  of  three  years  the 
commission  held  a  total  of  five  meetings  at  which  papers  were  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  ended  its  existence  in  the  spring  of  1928. 

Even  less  significant  were  the  achievements  of  the  Book  Technology  Com¬ 
mission  (Komissiia  bibliotekhnii),  the  last  to  be  set  up  (in  the  spring  of  1926) 
and  the  shortest-lived:  the  second  and  last  meeting  at  which  a  paper  was  heard 
and  discussed  took  place  in  March  1927.  Nine  people  took  part  in  the  com¬ 
mission’s  work,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  bibliographer,  art  historian  and 
bibliophile  Vladimir  Iakovlevich  Adariukov  (1863-1 937). 32  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Society’s  report  for  1928,  but  with  the  negative  prefix:  ‘No  papers  were 
presented’.  By  ‘book  technology’  was  understood  the  study  of  ‘the  material 
processes  connected  with  the  book,  being  synonyms  of  those  concepts  which 
we  previously  expressed  by  the  term  knizhnoe  delo ;  it  [i.e.  bibliotekhniia ]  consti¬ 
tutes,  together  with  library  administration  and  bibliography  in  the  strict  sense, 
the  field  of  bibliography  in  the  broader  sense  (book  studies — knigovedenie) , 
and  in  its  turn  divides  into  two  branches:  book  printing,  and  book  publishing 
together  with  bookselling’.33  The  commission  gave  attention  to  book  formats 
and  the  related  question  of  paper  formats,  which  it  submitted  for  considera¬ 
tion  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society. 

A  resolution  to  organise  a  Commission  on  Bibliophily34  was  not  imple¬ 
mented.  As  we  have  seen,  after  the  Revolution  external  factors  rendered  com¬ 
missions  less  effective  as  an  organisational  form  for  the  Society’s  activities — 
something  which  was  recognised  even  by  their  members.  We  should  note  here 
the  proclaimed  desire  of  the  commissions  of  the  1920s  to  carry  through  their 

29  OR  RGB,  fond  634  (Bodnarskii  B.  S.),  k.  25,  ed.  khr.  3,  f.  43v. 

30  Konstantin  Fedorovich  Gessel'  (1862-1941)  became  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Russian  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Society  in  1920. 

The  ‘unification  of  graphics  and  transcription’  was  a  term  in  use  in  the  1920s.  By  it  was 
meant  the  synthesis  of  transliteration  and  transcription  in  the  bibliographical  description  of  pub¬ 
lications  in  those  languages  of  the  peoples  of  the  USSR  which  were  being  given  written  form  for 
the  first  time,  or  were  being  shifted  from  the  Roman  to  the  Cyrillic  alphabet. 

32  OR  RGB,  fond  573  (Bodnarskii  B.  S.),  k.  23,  ed.  khr.  3,  f.  43v. 

TsIAM,  fond  634  (Russkoe  bibliograficheskoe  obshchestvo) ,  op.  1,  ed.  khr.  61,  f.  24. 

34  Otchet  o  deiatel'nosti  Russkogo  bibliograficheskogo  obshchestva  za  1924  g.  (Moscow,  1 925),  p.  3. 
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work  in  accordance  with  the  scientific  plans  of  the  International  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  Institute.35 

The  consequences  of  inadequate  funding  always  hung  over  the  Society  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles.  Since  it  owed  its  continued  existence  only  to  members’ 
subscriptions,  a  small  annual  subsidy  from  Moscow  University  and  donations, 
some  of  its  major  initiatives  were  ultimately  destined  to  fail  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  sound  material  basis.  Others  failed  because  of  external  events  and  pres¬ 
sures.  One  of  the  most  promising  ones  was  the  creation  of  a  national  record  of 
printed  books.  In  1917  it  was  announced  that  work  on  it  had  been  completed, 
but  in  October  an  artillery  shell  landed  on  the  left  wing  of  the  old  Moscow 
University  building,  exactly  on  the  spot  where  the  catalogue  was  housed,  and 
many  of  the  card  files  were  destroyed.  Within  a  year  the  catalogue  had  been  re¬ 
stored,  but  in  January  1920,  after  a  request  from  Gosizdat,  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Society  resolved  ‘to  transfer  the  catalogue  to  the  State  Publishing-House 
for  the  sum  of  approximately  one  hundred  thousand  roubles’.36  From  Gosiz- 
dat’s  bibliographical  commission  the  catalogue  arrived  at  the  Book  Chamber, 
and  after  several  further  moves  it  had  turned  into  a  disorganised  body  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  had  lost  any  value  as  a  reference  tool. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  forms  of  the  Society’s  scholarly  activity  was 
the  papers  delivered  at  its  gatherings.  About  five  hundred  were  presented.  One 
paper  in  three  was  devoted  to  the  history,  theory  or  methods  of  bibliography. 
There  were  papers  on  the  theory  of  book  studies,  on  librarianship,  the  book 
trade,  publishing  and  printing,  bibliography  and  journalism,  publishing  statis¬ 
tics  and  authors  rights,  reading  and  book  history.  Much  attention  was  given  to 
the  work  of  societies  in  the  field  (especially  the  Russian  Bibliographical  Soci¬ 
ety  itself)  and  of  Russian  book-lovers  (especially  members  of  the  Society).  The 
best  papers  were  published  in  the  Society’s  periodicals  or  appeared  as  separate 
publications.  By  our  reckoning,  136  non-periodical  publications  were  issued 
over  the  space  of  forty  years.  The  greater  proportion  consisted  of  offprints  of 
articles  and  other  materials  from  the  Society’s  journals. 

The  Society  s  separate  publications  consisted,  firstly,  of  articles  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  reviews,  biographical  materials  and  obituaries,  lists  and  indexes. 
Original  publications  (not  offprints)  included  draft  and  definitive  statutes, 
membership  lists,  reports  and  other  works  by  Society  members,  among  them 
materials  from  the  commissions  on  Siberian  bibliography  and  on  library  stud¬ 
ies.  From  1894  to  1897  the  Society  published  the  journal  Knigovedenie ,  and 
later  Bibliograficheskiie  izvestiia  (1913-1927,  1929),  which  was  the  first  and 
only  pre-Revolutionary  journal  devoted  to  the  whole  field  of  scholarly  book 
studies.  In  these  journals  as  well  as  in  non-periodical  publications,  a  wide 


35  OR  RGB,  fond  382  (Orlov  N.  N.),  k.  5,  ed.  khr.  2,  ff  7,  32,  40. 

TsIAM,  fond  634  (Russkoe  bibliograficheskoe  obshchestvo),  op.  1,  ed.  khr.  101,  f.  310. 
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range  of  subject  matter  was  covered.  Materials  were  published  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  theory  of  book  studies;  there  were  many  works  on  bibliography,  especially 
bibliographical  method;  and  there  were  works  on  libraries,  the  book  trade  and 
journalism,  and  on  individuals  active  in  the  book  world.  Apart  from  articles  on 
activities  in  Russia,  the  journal  reported  extensively  on  the  work  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bibliographical  Institute;  its  head,  Paul  Otlet,  regularly  sent  reports 
of  its  activities  to  the  RBS  and  articles  by  him  featured  in  Bibliograficheskiie 
izvestiia.  (Another  international  dimension  of  the  Society’s  activities  was  the 
participation  of  its  representatives  in  events  abroad:  the  International  Book 
Exhibition  in  Paris  in  1894;  the  celebration  in  Mainz  of  the  500th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Johann  Gutenberg’s  birth;  the  International  Congress  on  Bibliography 
and  Documentation,  Brussels,  1910;  and  the  Leipzig  Exhibition  of  Books  and 
Graphic  Art,  1914.) 

The  Society  had  permanent  representation  at  the  country’s  chief  biblio¬ 
graphical  institution,  the  Book  Chamber  (Knizhnaia  palata),  and  on  the  Bib¬ 
liographical  and  Library  Commission  of  the  Central  Office  for  Local  His¬ 
tory  (Tsentrarnoe  biuro  kraevedeniia).  The  first  All-Russian  Bibliographical 
Congress  was  organised  in  1924  thanks  to  its  efforts,  and  members  of  the 
Society  took  an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  second  Congress  in  1926. 
Throughout  its  existence,  its  foremost  tasks  were  proclaimed  as  developing 
scholarship  devoted  to  the  book  and  to  publishing;  fostering  the  study  of  bib¬ 
liography;  and  uniting  work  on  book  studies  throughout  the  country  through 
the  creation  of  a  single  centre  in  the  shape  of  the  Society  itself.  The  Russian 
Bibliographical  Society  played  an  outstanding  role,  not  only  in  studying  and 
deciding  many  topical  issues  in  book  studies,  but  also  in  involving  a  wider 
public  in  the  organisation  and  practical  activity  of  libraries,  bibliographical 
services,  publishers  and  booksellers.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth,  the  Society  solved  the  problems  of  organising 
the  registration  of  printed  matter;  of  centralised  cataloguing;  of  methodologi¬ 
cal  guidance  for  the  bibliographical  description  of  various  types  of  publication; 
and  it  offered  a  model  for  fruitful  collaboration  between  state  and  voluntary 
organisations  in  the  world  of  the  book  under  the  conditions  of  democracy. 


Translated  from  Russian  by  Gregory  Walker 
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‘Be3rpe3HH  KpeH3ejib’ 1  —  H3^aTejibCKaa 

aeaTeubHocTb  K.K.  <t>cx|)aHOBa  (OjiHMnoBa) 

E.A.  rojuiep6ax 

KoMnjieKCHbm  HHBHaH3auHOHHbiH  KpH3HC  py6e>xa  XIX  h  XX  BeKOB  (onpe- 
aejieHHbiH  O.  IJJneHrjiepoM  KaK  ‘3axaT  EBponbi’)  Bbi3Baji  k  >xh3hh  xohtp- 
KyjibTypy,  oahhm  H3  3aMenaTejibHbix  npojmaeHHH  KOTopoft  CTaji  (fiymypujM . 
HoBaa  HzieojiorHfl,  a(jx])exTHO  peajiH30BaBina5ica  b  pa3Hbix  o6aacT5ix  xyao>x- 
ecTBeHHoro  TBopaecTBa,  3anenaTaeaacb  h  b  H3aaTeabcxoii  ccj)epe.  3aMeTHbiM 
o6pa30M  Ha  MHpoByio  H3aaTeabcxyio  npaKTHKy  noBjiHflji  pyccxHH  (j)yTyp- 
H3M,  oaHO  H3  Han6ojiee  paanxaabHbix  h  MomHbix  OTBeTBJieHHH  eBponeiicxoro 
acTeTHnecKoro  aBaHrapaa.  B  nacTHOCTH,  oh  cymecTBeHHo  npeo6pa3Ha  neaaTb 
POCCHHCKOH  HMnepHH,  B  TOT  nepHOa  BO  MHOTHX  OTHOWeHHflX  BeCbMa  KOHCep- 
BaTHBHyio  h  noTOMy  HaxoaHBuiyfocji  b  kph3hchom  coctoahhh. 

JlHTepaTypHO-ny6aHKauHOHHa5i  aeaTeabHOCTb  (J)yTypHCTOB  npeacTaBaaaa 
co6oh  GecnpeueaeHTHoe  aaa  Pocchh  ABaeHHe.  B  BecbMa  3HanHTeabHOH  Mepe 
OHa  ocHOBbiBaaacb  Ha  ‘aBTopcxoM’,  HHaHBHayaabHOM  H3aaTeabCTBe  (aHa- 
aorHHHOM  uiHpoKO  pacnpocTpaHeHHOMy  k  TOMy  BpeMeHH  Ha  3anaae  ‘caMOH3- 
aaTeabCTBy’  —  ‘selbstverlag’,  ‘self-publishing’),  —  KOTopoe  npH  stom  Hepeaxo 
ocymecTBaaaocb  ot  hmchh  xaxoro-aHbo  KoaaeKTHBa  nan  noa  Mapxoii  xaxoft- 
aH6o  H3aaTeabCKOH  HHCTHTyuHH.  K  noao6HbiM  HMHTauHAM  caeayeT  othccth 
boabuiHHCTBO  Tax  Ha3biBaeMbix  ‘(J)yTypHCTHHecxHx  H3aaTeabCTB’  —  ‘EleTep- 
byprcKHH  raamaTan’  M.B.  Ka3aHCKoro  (HrHaTbeBa),  ‘Ego.’  M.B.  JloTapeBa 
(Mropa  CeBep5iHHHa),  ‘OnapoBaHHbiH  CTpaHHHx’  B.P.  XoBHHa,  ‘Me30HHH  noa- 
3hh’  h  ‘naejiaa’  B.T.  UlepmeHeBHHa,  ‘JlHpHKa’  h  ‘IfeHTpH^yra’  C.n.  Bo- 
bpOBa,  ‘)KypaBab’  h  ‘^Iom  Ha  FlecoHHOH’  M.B.  MaTfouiHHa,  ‘EYbE  A.E. 
KpyneHbixa,  ‘CTpeaeu’  A. 3.  EeaeHCOHa,  ‘L’oiseau  bleu’  F.A.  IIleHreaH, 
‘JlHpeHb’  T.H.  EleTHHKOBa,  ‘OME’  O.M.  Epnxa  h  HexoTopbie  apyrne. 

OaHofi  H3  3aMeTHbix  (J)Hryp  pyccxoro  aBaHrapaHoro  KHHroH3aaTeabCTBa 
Hanaaa  XX  Bexa  6bia  KoHCTaHTHH  KoHCTaHTHHOBHH  <Eo4)aHOB  (6oaee  H3BecT- 
HbiH  noa  nceBaoHHMOM  OaHMnoB,  1889 — 1940),  chh  Hexoraa  3HaMeHHToro 
noaTa  K.M.  Oo(J)aHOBa.  Oh  ynacTBOBaa  b  Hecxoabxnx  (j)yTypHCTHHecxHx  aHT- 
epaTypHbix  npoexTax,  h  ero  onbiT  b  H3aaTeabcxoii  c(])epe  3acay>xHBaeT  bhh- 
MaHH5I. 


1.  YnacTwe  b  ‘Ego.’ 

noa  Mapxofi  ‘Ego.’  6bia  BbinymeH  ueabiH  paa  H3aaHHH  CToaHHHbix  aro- 
(J)yTypHCTOB.  OaHaxo,  BonpexH  yTBep>xaeHHflM  axTHBHoro  ynacTHHxa  aro- 

1  IfHTaTa  H3  K.K.  Oo(j)aHOBa  (OjiHMnoBa). 
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(JjyTypHCTHHecKoro  ^BH^ceHH5i  h  ero  nepBoro  HCTopHorpa(J)a  M.B.  Ka3aH- 
CKoro  (MraaTbeBa),2  a  TaK>Ke  HeKOTopbix  no3nHeHLHHX  HCCJienoBaTejieH,3  per- 
yjuipHoro  H3AaTejibCKoro  npennpnflTHfl  c  TaKHM  Ha3BaHneM  He  cymecTBO- 
Bajio  b  npHpone.  3to  6biji  HHnHBHnyajibHbiH  npoeKT  H.B.  JloTapeBa  (Hropa 
CeBep^HHHa),  (jiaKTHHecKoro  ocHOBonojioacHHKa  pyccKoro  (JiyTypHCTHHecKoro 
KHHroH3ziaHH5i.4  B  ozihom  H3  neTep6yprcKHx  HHHKorpa^HnecKHx  3aBeneHHH 
6bijio  H3roTOBJieHO  THnorpa(J)CKoe  KJiHme  ‘Ego.’,  h  b  TeneHHe  HeKOToporo 
BpeMeHH  no  pa3pemeHHK>  CeBepflHHHa  3to  Kjinine  CTaBHJiocb  Ha  nenaTHOH 
nponyKHHH,  caMOCTOATejibHO  BbinycKaBineHca  rpyrniHpoBaBiHHMHCfl  Torna 
BOKpyr  Hero  aBTOpaMH,  —  Kax  3Hax  hx  npHHanjie>KHOCTH  k  naTpoHHpyeMOMy 
CeBepjiHHHbiM  jiHTepaTypHOMy  KJiaHy. 

Pan  HCCJienoBaTejieH  CHHTaeT,  hto  aBTopoM  HneH  h  pHcyHKa  H3naTejibCKOH 
MapKH  (3aKjnoHeHHafl  b  HanpaBJieHHbiH  BBepx  paBHo6enpeHHbiii  TpeyrojibHHK 
HannHCb  ‘Ego.’)  6bui  OjiHMnoB.5  y6enHTejibHbix  noKa3aTejibCTB  3Toro  no  chx 
nop  He  BbiflBJieHO.  B  to  >Ke  BpeMH  h3bcctho,  hto  caMH  ynacTHHKH  Ha3BaHHOH 
rpynnbi  CeBepHHHH  h  OjiHMnoB  He  hmcjih  ennHoro  B3rji5ina  Ha  stot  cneT  h 
c  1912  rona  ocnapHBajiH  npyr  y  npyra  npaBo  cHHTaTbcn  aBTopoM  MapKH.6 
npH  3tom  y  CeBepHHHHa  6bijiH  cboh  apryMeHTbi.  B  nacTHOCTH,  cjiobo  ‘ero’ 
b  pyccKOH  TpaHCKpHnnHH  ynoTpe6ji5uiocb  no  OTHomeHHio  k  HeMy  eme  npn 
5KH3HH  K.M.  Oo(})aHOBa  (h  BnOCJienCTBHH  TO^Ce)  KaK  COCTaBJUHOmaa  THTyjia 
—  ‘Ero  CBeT03apH0CTb  Mropb  CeBepjiHHH  .7 

Kax  6bi  to  hh  6biJio,  3M6neMa  ‘Ego.’,  onpenejieHHO,  HMena  chmbojihctckhc 
KOpHH:  CeBepHHHH  BbIBOnHJI  nOCTaTOHHO  pa3BepHyTyiO  3TO(j)H.nOCO(j)HK>  H3 
nonyjiflpHOH  b  to  BpeMH  b  Pocchh  npaMbi  T.  M6ceHa  ‘EpaHnT’  (cTaBHBineHCfl 
Ha  cneHax  IleTep6ypra  h  Mockbh  c  1906  rona),8  c  nonoOHbiMH  ace  HHTep- 

2  Cm.:  Kaxancmu  [H.B.].  IlepBbiH  r on  3ro-(j)yTypH3Ma  //  Opnbi  Han  nponacTbio:  npen3- 
hmhhh  ajibMaHax.  —  [Cn6.]:  ‘rieTepGyprcKHH  rjiamaTaii’  H.B.  HrHaTbeBa,  1912.  —  C.2. 

3  Cm.,  HanpHMep:  Mapxoe  BjiaduMup  [<£>.].  K  hctophh  pyccKoro  3ro-(})yTypH3Ma  //  Orbis 
scriptus:  Dmitrij  [I.]  Tschizewskij:  Zum  70.  Geburtstag  /  Herausgegeben  von  Dietrich  Gerhardt, 
Wiktor  Weintraub,  Hans-Jiirgen  zum  Winkel.  —  Munchen:  Wilhelm  Fink  Verlag,  1966.  —  C.501. 

4  BbicKa3aHHoe  H.A.  BoroMOJiOBbiM  npennono>KeHHe  o  tom,  hto  ‘MeneHaTOM’  ‘Ego.’  6biJi 
H.B.  Ka3aHCKHH  (HrHaTbeB),  noKyMeHTanbHO  He  nonKpenneHO  hm  (cm.:  Eozomoaob  H.A.  PyccKaa 
jiHTepaTypa  nepBoii  TpeTH  XX  Beica:  FIopTpeTbi;  npo6jieMbi;  Pa3biCKaHHH.  —  [Hoboch6kpck; 
yKa3.:  Tomck]:  Bononeii,  1999.  —  C.413).  Ecjth  n a>Ke  nonycTHTb,  hto  HrHaTbeB  OKa3biBaji  CeB- 
epaHHHy  HeKOTopyio  (^HHaHCOByto  noMomb,  npHHUHnHajibHoro  nonoKeHHH  Bemeii  sto  He  MeHaeT. 

5  Cm.:  H3  hctophh  3ro(J)yTypH3Ma:  MaTepnajibi  k  JiHTepaTypHOH  6Horpa(J)HH  KoHCTaHTHHa 
OjiHMnoBa  /  [Bcryn.  CTaTba],  ny6ji.  [h  kommcht.]  A.J1.  /iMHTpeHKO  //  MHHyBiuee:  Hctophh- 
ecKHH  ajibMaHax.  —  [Bbin.]  22.  —  CI16.:  Atheneum;  <J>eHHKC,  1997.  C.207;  HuKOAbCKan  T.J1. 
Ojihmiiob  KoHCTaHTHH:  [CnpaB.  craTba]  //  PyccKHe  nHcaTejin:  1800-1917:  BHorpa4)HHecKHH 
cjiOBapb  /  TjiaB.  pen.  n.A.  HHKOJiaeB.  —  [T.]  4.  —  [YnbaHOBCK;  yKa3.:  M.]:  Bojibmaa  poc. 
3HUHKJionenHa;  cpnaHHT,  1999.  —  C.428;  h  np. 

6  Cm.,  HanpHMep:  MapKoe  BAaduMup  [0.].  (npHMenaHHe  3).  —  C.504. 

7  Cm.:  [Jlomapee  H.B.].  KananKa  rpe33picH:  rio33bi  /  C  npenncji.  K.M.  (Fo^aHOBa.  —  [Cn6.; 
yxa3.:  CTOJiHita  Ha  HeBe]:  Ego,  1912.  —  4  c.o6ji.  (nonn.:  Hzopb-CeeepnHUH). 

8  [Jlomapee  H.B.].  CTHxoTBopeHHa  h  no3Mbi:  1918 — 1941  /  Coct.,  nocnecn.  h  npHMen.  lOpwa 
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npeTauHAMH  BbiCTynajin  h  HeKOTopbie  ero  coBpeMeHHHKH  h  cno£BH>KHHKH,  b 
nacTHocTH  A.B.  Ty(J)aHOB9  h,  Hano  nyMaTb,  BecbMa  KOMneTeHTHbiH  b  naH- 
hom  Bonpoce  n.M.  Oo(J)aHOB  (Teoc)  (nnjxn  OjiHMnoBa  no  omy).10  OjiHMnoB 
TaiGKe  naBaji  Bnojme  CHMBOJincTCKne  o6b5icHeHH5i  3aranoHHon  3M6jieMbi.n 
Bee  npHnacTHbie  k  aro(j)yTypH3My  aBTopbi  Haxonnjin  b  MapKe  ‘Ego.’  rjiy6oKHH 
CMbicn  n  ynanHyio  (j)opMy.  B  chmbojihctckom  narepe,  onHaico,  Taicne  yTBep>K- 
neHna  He  BCTpenajiH  nonnep^cKH.  B.H.  MBaHOB  pe3Ko  oTpHnaTejibHO  oneHHJi 
npHT5i3aHH5i  HeKOTopbix  npencTaBHTejieH  TBopnecicoro  MOJiOAHflica  npHnaTb 
CBoen  ne»TejibHOCTH  HecBOHCTBeHHoe  ew  3HaneHHe.  Oh  3aMeTHJi,  HanpHMep: 
Ayx  [. . .  ]  BpeMeHH  np»Mee  Bcero  Bbipa3HjiH  Hanm  “cjiyTypHCTbi”,  HanepTaB, 
b  MHoro3HaHHTejibHOM  TpeyrojibHHKe,  6eccHJibH0  npHTjnaioinee  Ha  MHoro3- 
HaHHTejibHocTb,  caMOJitoGHBoe  Ero’.12 

rpynna  Ego.’  3a«BHJia  o  ce6e  oceHbio  1911  ro^a,  —  CeBepflHHH  Bnocjien- 
ctbhh  roBopHJi,  hto  ‘BcejieHCKHH  3ro-(j)yTypH3M’  ocHOBaH  hm  b  H05i6pe,  no 
yTBep)KneHHK)  >Ke  OjiHMnoBa,  stot  Kpy>KOK  noaTOB  o6pa30Bajica  eme  b  okt- 
a6pe  1911-ro.13  OzmaKo,  KaK  cnpaBezumBo  OTMemn  oahh  H3  HccjienoBaTejien 
Bonpoca,  naHHbm  kohjickthb  (j)opMHpoBajica  b  TeneHHe  pana  neT  h  b  o6lh- 
hx  nepTax  onpenejinjica  y*e  okojio  1909  nw.14  C  paHHHx  nop  oh  hmcji 
He  TOJibKo  npH5iTejibCKHH,  ho  h  nejioBOH  xapaKTep:  TaK,  jictom  1910  rona  y 
CeBepaHHHa  h  Tpaa jia  Apejibcxoro  6biJin  o6nnie  H3naTejibCKHe  nejia  b  nerep- 
6yprcKon  THnojiHTorpa(j)HH  H.M.  OnenTMaHa  (Ka3aHCKaa  yjinna,  45  /  B03- 


[JX.]  IIIyMaKOBa.  —  M.:  CoBpeMeHHHK,  1990.  —  C.356  (ikwi.:  Mzopb  CeeepnHuH). 

9  Tyfianoe  Adexcandp  [5.].  SojtOBa  ap$a:  Cthxh  h  npo3a.  —  Kh.I.  —  Ilr.,  1917.  —  C.8. 

10  [<t>o<fiame  n.M.].  TpHyrojibHHK  ‘Ego.’  //  ^aHHHua  (Cri6.).  —  1912.  —  8  [(21)]  hiojia.  — 
Ns  3.  —  C.2  (nozin.:  Teoc). 

11  Cm.:  [ &o<fiaH06  K.K.].  Bo3HHKHOBeHHe  3rono33HH  BcejieHCKoro  <I>yTypH3Ma  /  riy6ji.  A.B. 
KpycaHOBa  h  A.M.  MHp3aeBa  //  MHHyBiuee:  McTopHHecKHH  ajibMaHax.  —  [Bbin.]  22.  —  CI16.: 
Atheneum;  OeHHKC,  1997.  —  C.  190-191  (ikwl:  KoHcmaumim  Oaumuob). 

12  Meanoe  BnnecAae  [//.].  Bopo3zibi  h  mokh.  —  M.:  MycareT,  1916.  —  C.  172-1 73. 

13  Cm.:  [Jlomapee  MB.].  ^OKTpuHbi.  —  [CFI6.]:  Ego,  [1912]  (nozm.:  Meopb  Ceecpmuar, 
BocnpoH3B.:  Kpycame  A.B.  ^opora  h  Tponbi  pyeexoro  jiHTepaTypHoro  aBanrapna:  3ro- 
4)yTypH3M  (1911-1922  rr.)  //  PyccKHii  pa3be3.n  (CEI6.).  —  N«  1.  —  1993.  —  C.  1 2 1  - 1 22);  a 

Taiofce:  Pocchhckhh  rocy/tapcTBeHHbiHH  apxHB  jiHTepaTypbi  h  HcxyccTBa  (aanee  PrAJIH).  _ 

0.1152  (H.B.  JloTapeB  (CeBepsHHH)).  —  On.l.  —  En.xp.13.  —  J1.89  (sto  H3  khhth  BocnoM- 
HHaHHH  CeBepaHHHa  ‘YcHyBLUHe  BecHbi’  (1920-e);  ony6ji.:  [Jlomapee  MB.].  ConnHeHna:  B  5- 
TH  T-  T.5.  —  Cn6.:  Logos,  1996  (norm.:  Mzopb  CeeepnuuH)).  ^aTnpoBKy  OjiHMnoBa  cm. 
b  ero  (h  n.M.OocjiaHOBa)  OTBeTHoii  (Ha  ‘^OKTpHHbi’  CeBepsHHHa)  jihctobkc,  pa30CJiaHH0H  no 
penaKHHSM  nepnoziHHecKHX  H3naHHH  b  OKTa6pe  1912  rona  (BocnpoH3B.:  [Ka3aHcxuu  M.B.].  3ro- 
(J)yTypH3M:  KpHTHHKa  H.B.  HraaTbeBa  //  3ro-(j)yTypHCTbi:  [AjibMaHax].  —  [Bbin.]  V.  3acaxape 
Kpbi.  —  [CI16.]:  rieTepSyprcKHH  rjiamaTan,  [1913].  —  C.5  (nonn.:  M.B.  Menambee)).  J\ary 
OjiHMnoBa  npnHfljiH  xax  ycTaHOBJieHHyio  no3nHeHnine  HccnenoBaTejiH  (Xapdotcuee  Hukoaou  [M.]. 
MaaKOBCKHH  h  Hropb  CeBepflHHH  /  /  Russian  Literature  (Amsterdam).  —  [Vol.]  VI.  —  1978.  — 
October.  —  [No.]  4.  —  P.308;  HuKOAbcxan  T.JJ.  M.CeBepaHHH  h  3roc])yTypH3M  I/O  Hrope  CeB- 
epaHHHe:  Te3HCbi  noKjiaztoB  HayHHOH  KOH(j)epeHUHH,  nocBflnteHHOH  100-jteTHK)  co  nHH  po^KneHHa 
Hropa  CeBepaHHHa.  ^epenoBen,  anpejib  1987  r.  —  HepenoBen,  1987.  —  C.34). 

14  Cm.:  Kpycame  A.B.  (npHMenaHne  13).  —  C.  110. 
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HeceHCKHH  npocneKT,  17). 15  OceHbio  ikq  1911-ro  HMeBinnHC^  Kpy^coK  JiHiiib 
npHHJiJi  caMOHa3BaHHe  ‘aro^yTypHCTbi’16  h  npHCTynHJi  k  nponaraHne  CBoero 
HanpaBjieHHfl  pa3JiHHHbiMH  cnoco6aMH,  b  tom  HHCJie  nepe3  ny6jiHKanHH.  npH 
3tom  azjpecoM  MHfjmnecKoro  H3/iaTejibCTBa  Ha3biBajic«  noManiHHH  anpec  CeB- 
epaHHHa:  CpenHflfl  no,zu>5iHecKa5i  yjinna,  5,  KBapTHpa  8. 17 

FIocKOJibKy  KaK  3ro(J)yTypHCT  CeBepflHHH  cjio^chjich  non,  bjihahhcm 
CTapuiero  OocjiaHOBa  (c  KOTOpbiM  no3HaKOMHJica  20  HO«6p5i  (3  neKa6pfl)  1907 
roaa),  oh,  ecTecTBeHHO,  6biji  nocTaTOHHO  6jih30k  c  KOHua  1907-ro  h  c  ero 
cbiHOM.18  noaTOMy  OjiHMnoB  cmot  cpa3y  npHMKHyTb  k  3aTee  CeBepjiHHHa. 

Mapxa  ‘Ego.’  BnepBbie  noflBHJiacb  b  H05i6pe  1911  rona,  b  32-h  no  ckbo3hoh 
HyMepanHH  Gpounope  CeBepaHHHa  —  ‘npojior  “3ro-OyTypH3M”:  llo33a- 
rpaHAH03’.19  3to  6biJi,  no  npn3HaHHK>  MmaTbeBa,  ‘nepBbin  6oeBon  cHapan’ 
hoboto  nBH^ceHH5i.  CornacHO  3TOMy  >Ke  CBHneTejibCTBy,  oh  ‘Bbi3Baji  nepe- 
nojrox  HeoObiHaHHbin’,  ‘e^cenHeBHHKH  h  e>KeHenejibHHKH  xpnnejiH  no  ocTepBe- 
HeHHa’.20  KpoMe  snaTaaca  KOHcepBaTHBHOH  nyGjiHKH,  Bbixon  b  cbct  nepBoro 
H3naHH5i  ‘Ego.’  HMeji  h  Ba>KHoe  opraHH3anHOHHoe  3HaneHHe:  rpynna  CeBep- 
HHHHa  HaniJia  HOBbIX  enHHOMbUHJieHHHKOB,  —  B  HaCTHOCTH,  C  Bbixona  B  CBeT 
‘no33bi-rpaHnH03’  Hanajiocb  coTpynHHnecTBO  ceBepflHHHneB  c  MraaTbeBbiM  h 
(HecKOJibKO  no3nHee)  ero  rpynnon  ‘FIeTep6yprcKHH  rjiamaTan’.21 


15  Cm.:  PyiconHCHbiHH  OTflen  Pocchhckoh  HanHOHajibHOH  EhOjihotckh  (flajiee  PO  PHB).  — 
4>.1000  (CoSpaHHe  oTflejibHbix  nociynjieHHH).  —  On. 2.  —  Efl.xp.1232.  —  Jl.l  (sto  nncbMO 
CeBepjiHHHa  k  rpaajiro  ApejibCKOMy,  ot  16  (29)  aBrycTa  1910  rofla;  onyOn.:  Eobomoaob  H.A. 
(npuMenaHne  4).  —  C.414). 

16  TepMHH  ‘4)yTypH3M’  noflBHJica  b  jieKCHKOHe  CeBepaHHHa  xax  MHHHMyM  BecHoil  1910  rofla, 
b  ero  c6opHHKe  ‘Kojibe  npHHneccbi’.  ‘3ro-cj)yTypH3M’  6biJi  CKOHCTpynpoBaH  hm  »e  rofl  cnycTH 
(cm.  ero  cSopHHK  4  PynbH  b  jihjthhx’).  B  3to  we  BpeMS  (16  (29)  Hiojifl  1911  ro.na)  CeBepsHHH 
nncan  OnHMnoBy:  '[...]  HyBCTByro,  cxopo  CHOBa  BcnbixHy:  npezirpo3be  ywe  b  flyrne  6poflHT. . . 
3Ty  BcnbiuiKy  nocBamy  4>yTypH3My,  nocB^my  nejiHKOM.  —  C  Eowbeil  noMoinbro!’  (PrAJIH. 
—  <t>.l 718  (K.K.  4>o4)aHOB  (OjiHMnoB)).  —  On. 3.  —  Efl.xp.49.  —  JI.3  o6.-4).  B  nncbMe  k  B.H. 
BpHDCOBy,  ot  19  OKTfl6pa  (1  HoaOpfl)  1911  ro.ua,  CeBepaHHH  coo6maji  o  CBoeil  pa6oie  Hafl 
UHKflOM  ‘3ro-OyTypH3M’  PyKonncHbin  OTflen  Pocchhckoh  rocyflapcTBeHHOH  6n6flHOTeKH  (flanee 
PO  PrE.  —  4). 386  (BA.  BpFocoB).  —  KapT.102.  —  Efl.xp.25.  —  J1.2).  Cm.  TaKwe:  PrAJIH.  — 
<t>.  1 1 52  (H.B.  JloTapeB  (CeBepaHHH)).  —  On.l.  —  Efl.xp.2.  —  Jl. 34-34  06.  (BocnpoH3B.:  [Jlomapee 
M.B.].  CoHHHeHHH  /  Coct.  Cepren  [T.]  HcaKOB  h  Peira  Kpyyc,  npeflHCfl.  Ceprea  [r.]  HcaKOBa, 
KOMMeHT.  PeiiHa  Kpyyca.  —  TaflflHHH:  3scth  paaMaT,  1990.  —  C.485  (nofln.:  Heopb  CeeepnHUH)). 

17  Cm.,  HanpHMep:  [Jlomapee  M.B.].  (npHMenaHHe  7).  —  4  c.o6ji. 

18  Cm.,  HanpHMep,  pa3BepHyToe  CBHfleTeflbCTBO  06  3tom  caMoro  CeBepaHHHa,  flaTHpoBaH- 
Hoe  OKTflSpeM  1911  rofla:  [Jlomapee  H.B.].  4>ocj)aHOB  Ha  Mbi3e  ‘HBaHOBKa’:  AMyneTbi  Hropa- 
CeBepflHHHa  //  TJaHHHna  (CI16.).  —  1912.  —  22  hk>ha  [(5  HK)Jia)].  —  JSe  1.  —  C.3  (nofln.: 
Meopb-CeeepnHUH). 

19  Cm.:  KHHXHaa  jieTonHCb  rnaBHoro  ynpaBJieHHfl  no  aejiaM  nenaTH  (CEI6.).  —  1911.  —  3 
[(16)]  fleKa6pa.  —  .Ns  48 .  —  C.31.  —  Me  29580.  PteflaHHe  nocTynHflo  b  TYnn  c  24  HoaSpa  (7 
AeKa6pa)  no  1  (14)  fleKaOpa  1911  rona.  Ero  THpa^c  6bifl  —  100  3K3eMnflapoB.  bailee  b  CHOCKax 
Ha3BaHHe  ‘Khh>khoh  neTonHCH’  flaeics  b  coKpameHHOM  BHfle:  KJ1  ry/^n. 

20  Ka3ancKuu  [M.B.].  (npHMenaHHe  2).  —  C.2. 

21  Cm.  oflo6pHTejibHyK>  peneH3Hio  HmaTbeBa  Ha  ‘no3My-rpaHflH03’:  [Ka3aHCKHH  H.B.].  Hropb 
CeBepaHHH.  flpoflor  ‘3ro-4>yTypH3M’  [...]:  [Pen.]  /  /  Hn^Keropoflen  (H.H.).  —  1911.  —  17  [(30)] 
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Ilocjie  3Toro  —  b  zieicaGpe  1911  roaa  —  no jx  MapKon  ‘Ego.’  Bbiuuia  nep- 
Ba a  KHHra  cthxob  T.B.  MBaHOBa  ‘OrajibiTbe  Ha  o.[ctpob]  U,HTepy:  no33bi’,22 
—  OHa  6bijia  HanenaTaHa  noneneHHeM  CTapmen  cecTpbi  HaHHHaiomero  noa- 
Ta,  H.B.  MBaHOBOH.23  Ha  Bbixozi  KHHrn  onepaTHBHO  OTKJiHKHyjica  HraaTbeB: 
‘KHHra  H3/iaHa  npocTO,  —  otmcthji  oh,  —  h  BMecre  c  TeM  He  6e3  npeTeH3HH 
Ha  KOKeTJiHBO-CKpOMHoe  merojibCTBO.  (PocKouiHaa  6yMara  Bepace)’.24  Plep- 
Bbie  H3^aTejibCKHe  ycnexn,  a  3aTeM  npa3aHHKH  HoBoro  rozia  h  Po^ziecTBa 
XpHCTOBa  (cBa3aHHbie  c  HeyMepeHHbiM  noTpe6jieHHeM  ajiKorojia)  ziajiH  molh- 
Hbie  HMnyjlbCbl  ZiaJIbHeHIIIHM  TBOpHCCKHM  H  OpraHH3aHHOHHbIM  HHHHHaTHBaM 
3toh  rpynnbi.  B  MeMyapHOM  3CKH3e  ‘McTopHnecKHH  aeHb  b  pyccKOH  3rono- 
33hh’  OjiHMnoB  onncaji  3to  cjieziyiomHM  o6pa30M:  ‘13  [to  ecTb  26-ro,  no 
rpHropnaHCKOMy  cthjho.  —  E.F.]  5iHBap5i  1912  roaa  b  HepBHOM  3KCTa3e 
cocTaBjieHa  HOBaa  TeopHB  BcejieHCKoro  OyTypH3Ma  h  nojio)KeHO  Hanajio 
AxazieMHH  3rono33HH.  /  ripexrreHaMH  npH3HaHbi  K.M.  Oo(J)aHOB  h  Mnppa 
JloXBHHKaS.  /  rip03KT0paMH  TeOpHH  6bIJIH  HrOpb  [CeBepHHHH.  —  E.r.]  H  a. 
/  no  BbHBJieHHH  TeOpHH  B  a<})OpH3MbI  HatUH  ayiHH  nOHyBCTBOBaJIH  CHJIbHOe 
o6jierHeHHe,  —  nocneuiHJiH  onoBecTHTb  HeMezmeHHO  >Ke  TeoprHH  MBaHOBa  h 
rpaajib-ApejibCKoro.  /  noexajiH  b  10  H.[acoB]  Benepa  Ha  FIeTep6.[yprcKyK)] 
CT.[opoHy]  k  r.  HBaHOBy,25  ho  ero  ziOMa  He  6bijio  (xotcjih  B3HTb  KJiHine 


Hoa6pfl.  —  No  78.  —  C.3  (ncwi.:  Heeu).  Kax  BcnoMHHan  no3AHee  (b  1924  roay)  CeBepaHHH, 
HMeHHO  c  3toh  peueH3HH  HaManocb  ero  3HaKOMCTBO  c  MraaTbeBbiM  (PrAJIH.  —  <J>.  1 1 52  (H.B. 
JIoTapeB  (CeBepflHHH)).  —  On.l.  —  EA.xp.13.  —  JI.  107-108).  Bone#  3a  nepBOH  peneH3Hefi  no- 
flBHUHCb  otkjihkh  HraaTbeBa  b  ‘HH5xeroponne’  h  Ha  Apyrae  H3AaHHfl  aBTopoB  ceBepsHHHCxoro 
Kpyra.  BnocnencTBHH,  c  opraHH3auHeH  HraaTbeBbiM  ‘IleTepSyprcKoro  rnainaTafl’,  aBTOpbi  ‘Ego.’ 
npHHHMajiH  aKTHBHoe  ynacTHe  b  ero  Aenax. 

22  Cm.:  KJ1  YY OT  (Cn6.).  —  1912.  —  7  [(20)]  a  h  Bap  a.  —  Ns  1.  —  C.14.  —  JM°  246.  Ha/jamie 
nocTynHjio  b  ry^n  c  20  nexa6pa  1911  (2  HHBapa  1912)  rona  no  3  (16)  JiHBapa  1912-ro  (Ha  KHnre 
yxa3aH  1912  toa),  H3  TnnojiHTorpa(])HH  B.C.  Eopo3HHa  (TopoxoBaa  yjiHua,  12  /  Mopcxaa  ynnna, 
23),  rne  6bijia  OTnenaTaHa  THpaacoM  b  300  3K3eMnnapoB. 

23  Cm.:  [KpeudenKoe  B.n.].  06  aBTope  stoh  khhth  //  HBaHOB  TeopniH  [B.].  MeMyapbi  h 
paccKa3bi.  —  [Pbi6HHCK;  yxa3.:  M.,  napnac,  H.-fl.]:  Plporpecc;  TpeTba  BOJiHa,  [1992],  —  C.4 
(nonn.:  BaduM  Kpeud).  CecTpe  h  6biJia  nocBameHa  KHHra. 

24  [Ka3cmcKuu  H.B.].  TeoprHH  HBaHOB.  ‘OrajibiTbe  Ha  octpob  LlHTepy’  [...]:  [Pen.]  //  Hnace- 
roponen  (H.H.).  —  1912.  —  14  [(27)]  aHBapa.  —  Ns  103.  —  C.2  (nozm.:  Heeu). 

25  Axipec  T.B.  MBaHOBa  b  to  BpeMa  6biJi:  Eonbinaa  3ejieHHHa  ynnna,  26-6,  KBapTHpa  69. 
HBaHOB  npHMKHyji  k  ceBepflHHHCKOMy  xpyacxy  b  Mae  1911  rona.  Cm.  nonpo6Hee:  PFAJ1H.  — 
0. 1152  (H.B.  JIoTapeB  (CeBepaHHH)).  —  On.l.  —  EA.xp.13.  —  JI.88  (sto  (jiparMeHT  khh™ 
CeBepaHHHa  ‘YcHyBuiHe  BecHbi’;  ony6A.:  [Jlomapee  H.B.].  YcnexH  TKopaca:  (‘CaAbi’  reoprna 
MBaHOBa)  /  /  3a  CBo6oAy!  (BapuiaBa).  —  1925.  —  8  Hoa6pa  (noAn.:  Heopb  CeeepnHUH))\  a  Taxa<e: 
EoeoMOAoe  H.A.  Pyccxaa  AHTepaTypa  nepBOH  TpeTH  XX  Bexa  (npHMenaHHe  4).  —  C.406-422. 
no  CBHACTeAbCTBy  A.K).  ApbeBa,  yaacTHe  T.B.  MBaHOBa  b  3ro(j)yTypHCTHaecxoM  abhjkchhh 
He  pacneHHBaAOCb  HM  CaMHM  KaK  3HaHHTeAbHbIH  3nH30A  TBOpHeCKOH  6norpa(|)HH  H  aBHAOCb 
AHnib  MHMOAeTHbiM  3TanoM  cTpeMHTeAbHoro  nepexoAa  HaaHHaKnnero  nosTa  ot  acTemHecKOH 
nepBepcHH  k  HopMaTHBHOCTn:  ‘flocne  KpaTKHx  acxanan  noA  KpbiAOM  “AOKTOpa  ot  {J)yTypH3Ma-‘ 
HnKOAaa  KyAb6«Ha  h  HeAOArnx  3roc|)yTypHCTHHecKHx  caMoyTBep^AeHHH  b  narepe  Hropa  CeBep- 
AHHHa,  rpaaAb-ApeAbCKoro  h  KoHCTaHTHHa  OAHMnoBa  r.H.  [HBaHOB]  no-HacroameMy  omyTHA 
ce6a  AHTepaTopoM  b  axMencrrcKOH  cpeAe’  (TyAOH. . .  TaMaHb. . .  TyMaH:  (nHCbMO  Teopma  [B.] 
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‘Ero.’),  Torzia  HaBecTHJin  rpaajifl26  h  cooGlhhjih  o  HaiueM  otkpmthh.  /  Oh 
npHcoeziHHHjicji  k  Hameii  TeopHH.  /  npHo6paTHHJTH  k  12  H.[acaM]  hohh  Ha 
Cp.[e^HK)K)]  no#.[b5iHecKyK)].27  /  . . .  Teopna  6necT5ime  oTBenaeT  Ha  Bee  bo- 
npocbi  MHpa,  —  Ka^aaa  CKpnacajib  B3BemeHa  h  npoaoaMeHHpoBaHa  HaMH.  / 
riouHTHKH  b  TeopHH  BcejieHCKoro  OyTypH3Ma  AKaxieMHH  3rono33HH  He  cym- 
ecTByeT,  —  npecjiejiyioTCfl  TOJibKO  uejiH  nporpecca  McxyccTBa.  /  BbipaGoTaH 
ycTaB,  pemeHO  npocHTb  pa3pemeHHe  Ha  yTBep5K#eHHe.  /  Khhth,  H3aaHHbie 
AKa^eMHeft  3rono33HH,  6ynyT  Ha3biBaTbca  HepBHHKaMH,  b  otjihhhc  [ot]  o6bi- 
KHOBeHHbix  ajibMaHaxoB  h  cGopHHKOB.  /  B  ro jx  —  no  2  aoeMnjiapa,  b  AHBape 
h  b  HHDJie.  /  reoprHH  MBaHOB  h  rpaajib  ApejibCKHH  npHCoeziHHHJiHCb  k  TeopHH 
h  no>KejiajiH  BbiCTaBHTb  Ha  nenaTHbix  6jiaHKax  cboh  (JmMHJiHH’.28  17  (30)  hh- 
Bapfl  1912  roaa  no  a  MapKOH  ‘Ego.’  6buia  BbinymeHa  THpa^OM  b  500  3K3eM- 
njispOB  JiHCTOBKa  ‘CKpH^cajin’,  oGbflBJiflBmaa  o  C03£aHHH  ‘AxaxieMHH  aro- 
no33HH’  h  noOTHcaHHaa  CeBepaHHHbiM,  OjiHMnoBbiM,  HBaHOBbiM  h  rpaajieM 
ApejibCKHM.29  flaTa  ee  Bbixona  ycTaHaBJiHBaeTCfl,  b  nacTHOCTH,  no  nncbMy 
CeBepjiHHHa  k  TpaajiK)  ApejibCKOMy,  ot  16  (29)  flHBapa  1912  rojia,  —  r zie 
aBTop  cooGmaeT,  hto  KoppeKTypa  jihctobkh  hm  y^ce  npocMOTpeHa  -h  Ha 
cneziyiomHH  neHb  THpa>K  Hazio  BbixynaTb  H3  THnorpacjiHH.  CorjiacHO  3TOMy 
nncbMy,  nenaTaHHe  jihctobkh  ctohjio  rpynne  neTbipe  pyGjia,  npHHeM  pacxojibi 
6biJiH  pacnpejiejieHbi  MeiKny  neTbipbMfl  ynacTHHKaMH  rpynnbi  ‘Ego.’  nopOBHy 
—  Ka^KzibiH  BHec  no  py6jno.30  B  no3ziHeHmHx  BocnoMHHaHHHX  OjiHMnoBa, 
3anncaHHbix  AT.  Octpobckhm,  hmciotcs  HexoTopbie  yTOHHeHHfl  h  nonoji- 
hchha:  ‘17  flHBapa.  nojiyneHbi  H3  THnorpa(j)HH  nenaTHbie  jihctw  b  kojihh- 
ecTBe  510  niTyx  (10  Ha  GpHCTOJie)  [...].  PemeHO  TeopHio  h  ycTaB  [‘AKaneMHH 
3rono33HH5.  —  ET.]  nepeBecTH  h  H3ziaTb  Ha  HTajibflHCKOM  h  (j)paHny3CKOM 
H3biKax’.31  CoBpeMeHHbiH  Ha6jnojiaTejib  KOHCTaTHpoBaji,  hto  ‘CKpH^ajin’ 
‘AxajieMHH  3rono33HH’,  HecMOTpH  Ha  MajibiH  o6beM,  npencTaBJunoT  co6oh 
jieHCTBHTejibHO  nporpaMMHoe  H3ziaHHe,  b  kotopom  ‘tohho  h  o6cT05rrejibHO 


PiBaHOBa  Bna/iHMHpy  [O.]  MapKOBy)  /  [Bcrryn.  CTaTba],  ny6ji.  [h  npHMen.]  A. [HD.]  ApbeBa  // 
MHHyBuiee:  Hctophhcckhh  anbMaHax.  —  [Bbin.]  19.  —  [CEI6.;  yKa3.:  M.,  CFI6.]:  Atheneum; 
Ochhkc,  1996.  —  C.264). 

26  ripe£nojio>KHTejibHo,  anpec  C.C.  lleTpoBa  (Tpaana  ApejibCKoro)  b  to  BpeMs  6biJi:  Eojibma« 
Beji03epcKaa  yjTHixa,  15. 

27  Cm.  npHMenaHHe  17. 

28  PrAJIH.  —  <5>.  1718  (K.K.  Ooc])aHOB  (OjiHMnoB)).  —  On.l.  —  En.xp.23.  —  Jl.2-3  (sto 
pyxonHCb  6e3  naTbi);  cm.  Taoce  ony6nHKOBaHHbiH,  cymecTBeHHO  OTjiHnaioiHHHCfl  BapHaHT:  [Oo- 
4)aHOB  K.K.].  (npHMenaHHe  11).  —  C.188.  KpoMe  toto,  cp.  c  aHanorHHHbiMH  BocnoMHHaHHBMH 
OjiHMnoBa,  3anHcaHHbiMH  A.T.  Octpobckhm:  Eosomoaob  H.A.  (npHMenaHHe  4).  —  C.416-417. 

29  JiHCTOBKa  BocnpoH3BeiieHa:  Kasancmu  [M.B.].  (npHMenaHHe  2).  —  C.2;  h  np. 

30  Cm.:  PO  PHB.  —  0.1000  (CoSpaHHe  OTnenbHbix  nocTyruieHHH).  —  On. 2.  —  Eh. xp. 1232.  — 
JI.2;  ony6n.:  Eo2omoao6  H.A.  (npHMenaHHe  4).  —  C.417. 

31  Eo2omoao6  H.A.  (npHMenaHHe  4).  —  C.417;  cp.:  [Oo(])aHOB  K.K.].  (npHMenaHHe  11).  — 
C.193. 
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3aKjnoHaeTCH  credo  3ro-(j)yTypH3Ma\32  no3aHeHiiiHH  KOMMeHTaTop  HHane 
oueHHJi  3to  H3^aHHe  3ro(j)yTypHCTOB:  ‘HecMOTpa  Ha  nbiinHyio  (|)pa3eojiorHK) 
3toh  aeKJiapaijHH,  b  h efl  Hejib3»  o6Hapy>KHTb  hh  hctkoh  jiHTepaTypHOH  npo- 
rpaMMbi,  hh  onpeziejieHHOH  (})hjioco(})ckoh  KOHuenuHH.  OcHOBHoe  nojioace- 

HHe  3rO-4>yTypHCTOB  -  KyjIbT  C06CTBCHH0H  J1HHHOCTH  -  6bIJ10  3aHMCTBO- 

BaHO  hmh  H3  HaeojiorHHecKoro  apceHana  chmbojihctob  h  aoBeaeHO  ao  CTe- 
neHH  npHMHTHBHO  noHHToro  cojiHncH3Ma’.33  Mo>kho  yTBep>KaaTb,  onHaico, 
hto  HeaocTaTOHHaa  TeopeTHHecKaa  ocHOBaTejibHOCTb  arocfiyTypHCTHHecKoro 
MaHH(J)ecTa  (ecjiH  OHa  aencTBHTejibHO  HMeaa  MecTo)  c  anxBOH  6biaa  kom- 
neHCHpOBaHa  peniHTejibHOCTbio  h  npeanpHHMHHBOCTbio  aBTopoB  3Toro  H3- 
aaHHH.  Ohh  onepaTHBHO  pacnpocTpaHHaH  cbok>  aHCTOBKy  no  peaaKHH5iM 
ra3eT  h  ^cypHaaoB  mhothx  ropoaoB  HMnepHH.  ‘Mbi  H3aa an  “MaHH(j)ecT”,  — 
Hanncaa  no3aHee  b  MeMyapax  CeBepHHHH,  —  pa3ocaaaH  ero  no  peaaKHH- 

m  noHTH  Been  Pocchh,  3anHcaaHCb  b  “Eiopo  ra3eTHbix  Bbipe30K”  m  cTa jiu 
^caaTb  OTKaHKOB  npeccbi.  3th  oTKaHKH  He  3acTaBHan  ce6a  aoaro  >KaaTb,  h 
BCKope  Mbi  6bian  6yKBaabHO  3aBajieHbi  BbipesxaMH  c  ot6ophoh  pyraHbio  no 
HarneMy  aapecy  nojiynajm  Mbi  h  conyBCTBeHHbie  nncbMa  h  OT3biBbi, 

ho  cnpaBeaJiHBocTb  Tpe6yeT  CKa3aTb,  hto  hx  6biJio  oneHb  h  oneHb  HeMHoro’.34 

BnocaeacTBHH  (b  1930  roay)  OaHMnoB  o^HnnajibHo  3a(|)HKCHpoBaa  oc- 
HOBHbie  BexH  CBoen  6Horpa<})HH:  ‘3aHHMaiocb  nosTHnecKHM  TBopnecTBOM  c 
1908  r[oaa].  nenaTaTbca  Hanaji  c  1911  r.[oaa,]  raaBHbiM  o6pa30M  Ha  cboh 
cpeacTBa’.35  Mo>kho  yTBep>KnaTb  bo  bchkom  cjiynae,  hto  ero  nepBbie  ny6- 
aHKanHH,  BbinymeHHbie  noa  MapKOH  ‘Ego.’,  onaaHHBaancb  hm  caMHM. 

FlepBbiM  ‘HepBHHKOM’  HOBoo6pa30BaHHOH  ‘AxaneMHH  3rono33HH5  CTaaa 
ancTOBKa  ‘AaponaaHHbie  no33bi’  OaHMnoBa,  Bbimeamafl  b  Haaaae  MapTa  1912 
roaa.36  riocae  ee  noHBJieHHH  noaT-BeTepaH  K.E.  Ahtohob  ompaBHa  aBTOpy 

32  KasaHCKuu  [ H.B .].  (npnMenaHHe  2).  —  C.2.  BnocaeacTBHH,  npaBaa,  oh  nepecMOTpen 
3Ty  oueHKy:  nocjie  pacxoacaeHHH  c  CeBepaHHHbiM,  jictom  1913  roaa,  MrHaTbeB  3aMeTHJi,  hto 
lCKpH)KajiH  He  roBopflT  HaM  HHnero  hoboto’  h  HBJHHOTCfl  Bcero  jiHHib  aeKaapanneH  ‘aro- 
ceBepHHH3Ma’  ([ Kasancmu  H.B.].  3ro-(})yTypH3M.  —  [H.H.]:  neiep6yprcKHH  rjiamaiaH,  1913. 
—  C.3  (noan.:  H.B.  HsHambee).  OnepK  ‘3ro-4)yTypH3M*  6biJi  HanncaH  MrHaTbeBbiM  10  (23)  nroafl 
1913  roaa.  Cm.:  PrAJIH.  —  0.2144  (M.B.  Ka3aHCKHH  (MrHaTbeB)).  —  On.l.  —  Ea.xp.6.  — 
J1.12). 

33  Xapdotcuee  Hukoaciu  [//.].  (npHMenaHHe  13).  —  C.308. 

34  PrAJIH.  —  0.1152  (M.B.  JIoTapeB  (CeBepaHHH)).  —  On.l.  —  Ea.xp.13.  —  a. 89-90 
(3TO  H3  KHHTH  BOCnOMHHaHHH  CeBepHHHHa  ‘YcHyBLHHe  BeCHbl’).  O  peaKHHH  npeccbi  Ha  Bbixoa 
‘CKpH^aaen’  cm.  noapo6Hee:  Kpycanoe  A.B.  (npHMenaHne  13).  —  C.  1 16-1 17. 

35  M3  HCTopHH  3ro(J)yTypH3Ma  (npHMenaHHe  5).  —  C.245  (sto  H3  npoTOKoaa  aonpoca, 
HanncaHHoro  OaHMnoBbiM  cobmcctho  co  cneaoBaTeneM  OrnY  A.B.  By3HHKOBbiM  22  ceHTsOpa 
1930  roaa). 

36  Cm.:  K a  ryan  (Cn6.).  —  1912.  —  17  [(30)]  MapTa.  —  JV?  11.  —  C.14.  —  No  7593. 
ancTOBKa  6biaa  OTMeneHa  3HaKOM  ‘Ego.’  h  HeBepo«THo  bmcokoh  no  TeM  BpeMeHaM  neHOH  —  50 
Koneex.  OmenaTaHa  OHa  6biaa  He  no3aHee  4  (17)  MapTa  (cm.:  PrAaM.  —  0.1718  (K.K.  Oo(|)aHOB 
(OaHMnoB)).  —  On.l.  —  Ea.xp.34.  —  a. 8)  b  THnorpa(j)HH  ‘Yaeir  rapaKOM  200  3K3eMnaapoB 
h  nocTynwaa  b  TYan  c  6  (19)  no  13  (26)  MapTa.  Cm.  Taiotce  3K3eMnaap  M.K.  napxoMeHKO,  c 
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nHCtMO,  B  KOTOpOM  3aflBHJI  O  HeOpHrHHaJIbHOCTH  H  TBOpHeCKOH  6eCCMbICJieH- 
hocth  npezmpHHTHH  ‘Ego.’:  ‘3arjioxina5i  y>Ke  neTBepTb  Bexa  TOMy  Ha3azi  npo6a 
pa3BJie4eHH5i  HHTaTejia  ziexaziaHCOM  BOCKpeCHyTb  yace  He  mo^cct,  TeM  Gojiee, 
HTO  HHTaTeJlb  COBepmeHCTByeTC5I  BHflHMbIMH  H3MeHeHHHMH  H  Tpe60BaHH«MH 
)kh3hh.  H3  nojiyneHHoro  jiHCTa  “aaponjiaHHbie  no33bi”  HHHero  nyTHoro  He 
Bbmec  [...].  “Ero”  —  xopouio.  Ho  KaKoe  3to  “ero”,  bot  Bonpoc,  nepezi 
KOTopbiM  Becb  peKTOpnaT  Bam  ctoht  c  noBH3KaMH  Ha  Ji6y.  rioBJi3Ka  chh  chh- 
MaeTC5I  TOJIbKO  XpHCTOM,  H  HHKeM  HHbIM!’37  OziHaKO  TaKHe  npeZI0CTepe^CeHH5I 
He  HMejiH  zieHCTBH5i.  BcKope  yBHziejiH  cbct  c6opHHKH  CeBep^HHHa  ‘KanajiKa 
rpe33pKH:  rio33bi’38  h  ‘OnaM  TBoefl  ziyiim:  no33bi’,39  6buio  BHOBb  nozrrBep>K- 
zieHO  HaMepeHHe  rpynnbi  aKTHBHo  npozzojDKaTb  H3ziaTe.JibCKHe  ycHJiHH. 

Eme  c  (j)eBpaji5i  b  nenaTH  aHOHCHpoBajica  roTOBHimmcfl  Bbinycx  ra3eTbi 
‘OyTypa’  (H3ziaHH5i  ‘AxazieMHH  3rono33HH’).40  B  MapTe  1912  rozia  Gbijio 
o6b5iBjTeHO,  hto  ‘Ha  zmax’  nocTynHT  b  npozia^cy  ‘HepBHHK  II-h’  (hjih  ‘KpOBb 
BTopaa’)  OjiHMnoBa  —  ‘<t>HyprH«’  —  h  ero  ace  ‘KpoBb  TpeTba’  —  ‘McnoBezm 
4>yTypHCTa’.41  3aHBJi5iJiocb  Taxace,  hto  H3ziaTejibCTB0  ‘Ego.’  totobht  k  nenaTH 
KHHry  K.M.  Oocj)aHOBa  ‘rio33bi  Hropio  CeBepaHHHy’,42  onepezmoii  cGopHHK 
no33  CeBepHHHHa  ‘3jieraHTHbie  Moziejm’,43  ero  ace  ‘nojmoe  co6paHHe  no33’, 
cocTonmee  H3  Tpex  tomob;  nozi  MapKOH  ‘Ego.’  co6Hpajica  H3ziaTb  BTOpyro 
KHHry  cbohx  no33  T.B.  HBaHOB.44  BbiJi  aHOHCHpoBaH  h  ajibMaHax  ‘Ego.’ 
—  c  no33aMH  CeBepHHHHa,  rpaazui  ApejibCKoro,  MBaHOBa,  OjiHMnoBa,  H.C. 


aBTOpCKHM  HHCKpHiiTOM  (PTAJIH.  —  0.1718  (K.K.  <bo(J)aHOB  (OjiHMnoB)).  —  On.l.  —  Ezi.xp.22. 

—  J1.6). 

3'  PTAJIM.  —  0.1718  (K.K.  Oo(J)aHOB  (OjiHMnoB)).  —  On.l.  —  Ezi.xp.34.  —  Jl.8-8  06.  (sto 
nncbMO  ot  4  (17)  MapTa  1912  rozia). 

38  Cm.:  KJ1  rYZin  (Cn6.).  —  1912.  —  31  MapTa  [(13  anpejia)].  —  JNfe  13.  —  C.21.  —  JN°  9013. 
PteziaHne  nocTynnjio  b  IT/Zin  c  20  no  27  MapTa  (co  2  no  9  anpejia).  Ero  Tnpaac  6biJi  —  100 

3K3eMnjiapoB. 

39  Cm.:  TaM  >Ke.  —  21  anpena  [(4  Mas)].  —  N°  16.  —  C.30.  —  N?  10829.  H3ztaHne  nocrynHjio 
b  ry,Zin  c  10  (23)  no  17  (30)  anpejia.  Ero  THpa>K  6bui  tot  xce. 

40  Cm.:  EIeTep6yprcKHH  rjiamaTan  (016.).  —  JMb  1.  —  1912.  —  12  [(25)]  (fceBpajui.  —  C.4. 
3ziecb  yxa3aHa  ziaTa  o»CHZiaeMoro  Bbixona  ‘OyTypbi’  —  15  (28)  ^eBpajia  1912  rozia. 

41  Cm.:  TaM  »e.  —  N°  2.  —  1912.  —  1 1  [(24)]  MapTa.  —  C.4;  [&0(fiaH06  K.K.].  AaponnaHHbie 
no33bi:  HepBHHK  I.  —  [Cn6.;  yKa3.:  Okho  EBponbi]:  Ego,  1912  (nozin.:  KoHcmanmuH  Oaumuob). 
CornacHO  nocjieziHeMy  HCTOHHHKy,  h  ‘xpoBb  BTopaa'  h  ‘xpoBb  TpeTbJT  k  MOMeHTy  Bbixozia  ‘Aapo- 
nnaHHbix  no33  yxce  6biJiH  ‘ojiHpeHbi’  h  npezmojiaraziHCb  k  Bbinycxy  b  HeziajieKOM  OyziymeM.  Hexo- 
Topoe  BpeMB  cnycTB  (b  HioHe  1913  rozia)  OjiHMnoB  3aKJiK>4Hji  zioroBop  Ha  H3ziaHHe  ‘HcnoBezin 
4)yTYPHCTa  c  HrHaTbeBbiM  (cm.  nozipo6Hee:  HuKOAbcxan  T.JJ.  (npHMenaHHe  5).  —  C.428). 

42  Cm.:  [Jlomapee  M.B.].  KanajiKa  rpe33pKH  (npHMenaHHe  7).  —  4  c.o6ji.  3ziecb  xce  naHO 
coziep^aHHe  6yziymeH  khhth. 

[/>.«.].  [PeKJiaMHoe  oObHBJieHHe]  /  /  Hn)Keropozien  (H.H.).  —  1912.  —  20  aBrycTa  (2  ceHT- 
fl6pa).  Jvfe  148.  C.4.  3ziecb  coo6maeTCfl,  hto  35-a  6pomiopa  CeBep»HHHa  (oHa  )Ke  3-h  KHHra 

4-ro  TOMa  Cazibi  (^yTypncTa’)  ‘OzieraHTHbie  Moziejm’  bmxoziht  b  H3ziaHHH  ‘Ego.’  h  b  ceHT5i6pe 
nocTynHT  b  KHHacHbie  Mara3HHbi  ‘Hoboto  BpeMeHH’  (A.C.  CyBopHHa). 

44  Meanoe  r eopauu  [5.].  OTmibiTbe  Ha  o.  UnTepy:  no33bi:  KHHra  nepBaa.  —  Cn6.:  Ego,  1912. 

—  3-4  c.o6ji. 
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JlyKauia  (Opene>Ka)  h  HexoTopbix  npyrnx  aBTopoB.45 

Bee  3th  njiaHbi,  onHaico,  He  ocymecTBHjincb,  —  Tax  KaK  Bcxope  rpynna 
‘Ego.’  pacnajiacb. 

Ba^KHbiM  oGcTOHTejibCTBOM,  noBjiHSBiiiHM  Ha  cyab6y  rpynnbi,  GbiJia  no n- 
nepacica  ee  (c  oceHH  1911  rona)  oahhm  H3  JinnepoB  pyccKoro  cHMBOJiH3Ma  B.>L 
EpIOCOBbIM.  Oh  C  GoJlbLHHM  HHTepeCOM  OTHOCHJ1C5I  K  TBOpHeCTBy  CeBepHH- 
HHa,  Ha3biBaji  MJianmero  KOJiJiery  ‘rjiaBOH  pyeexoro  (j)yTypH3Ma’46  h  npen- 
pexaji  eMy  6ojibuioe  6ynymee.  OjiHMnoB,  TaioKe  hmcbhimh  3HaKOMCTBO  c  Ep- 
locoBbiM,  ho  He  Bbi3biBaBniHH  y  Hero  oco6oro  HHTepeca,  oneHb  peBHHBo  ot- 
hochjich  k  ycnexaM  CBoero  Kojuiera  h  npeTeHnoBan  Ha  JiHanpyromee  nojio>Ke- 
HHe  b  rpynne.47  Am6huho3hbih  OjiHMnoB  CTpanan  TeM  Gojiee,  hto  CeBep- 
hhhh  AeHCTBHTejibHO  nopoii  nonycicaji  6ecTaKTHOCTH  no  OTHomeHino  k  HeMy. 
Mamy  TepneHna  OuHMnoBa  nepenojiHHJio  to,  hto  paHHen  oceHbio  1912  rona 
CeBepHHHH  BbinycTHji  mnaHne  non  Ha3BaHneM  ‘floKTpnHbi’,  b  kotopom  3a- 
HBJI5UI  0  CBOeM  npaBe  CHHTaTbCfl  OCHOBaTeJieM  3T0(})yTypH3Ma.48  y»3BJieH- 
Hbin  OjiHMnoB  OTpearnpoBaji  BbinycKOM  b  cbct  jihctobkh  —  OTKpbiToro 
nncbMa,  KOTOpoe  Gbijro  pa30CJiaH0  no  penaxunaM  nepnonnHecioix  mnaHnn. 
B  TexcTe  3toh  ‘XapTHn’  conep^Kajincb  oGBHHeHna  CeBepHHHHa  b  y3ypnannn 
THTyjia  ocHOBaTejiH  3ro(})yTypH3Ma  n  yTBep^cneHHH,  hto  nneojioroM  n  op- 
raHH3aTopoM  nBH^ceHHH  6biJi  Bce-TaKH  OjiHMnoB.49  OcKopGjieHHbin  CeBep- 
hhhh  BbicTynnji  c  hoboh  jihctobkoh  —  ‘OTKpbiTbiM  nncbMOM’,  —  me  nop- 

45  TaM  ace.  —  3  c.o6ji. 

46  Eprocoe  Banepuu  [H.].  Tozi  pyeexon  no33HH:  (Anpeab  1913  r.  —  anpejib  1914  r.):  EIopy6eac- 
hhkh  //  Pycexaa  Mbicjib  (M.).  —  1914.  —  [MioHb].  —  Kh.VI.  —  [Ot^.3].  —  C.14. 

47  Cm.  noapo6Hee:  [JJomapee  M.B.].  CraxoTBopeHMa  h  ricoMbi  (npHMenaHHe  8).  —  C.384; 
Cyab6a  no3Ta:  (H3  BocnoMHHaHHH  Mropa  CeBepaHHHa)  /  riy6ji.,  [npeanca.]  h  nocnecji.  E.K). 
OHJibKHHOH  //  BcTpenH  c  npomabiM:  [C6.  m-jiob].  —  [Bbin.4],  —  [3aeKTpocTaab;  yKa3.:  M.]: 
Cob.  Pocchji,  1982.  —  C. 130-132;  [KascmcKuu  M.B.].  (npHMenaHHe  13).  —  C.5-7;  a  Taicace 
CBnaeTejibCTBa  caMoro  OaHMnoBa:  nepHOBHK  ero  OTKpbiToro  nncbMa  k  C.A.  BeHrepoBy  (1914) 
(PrAJIM.  —  <£.1718  (K.K.  <£o(J)aHOB  (Ojihmiiob)).  —  On.l.  —  Ea.xp.23.  —  J1.5)  h  HenarapoBaH- 
Hbie  (no-BHaHMOMy,  Hanaaa  1920-x  roaoB)  BapnaHTbi  ero  ace  coHHHeHna  ‘Bo3HHKHOBeHHe  3rono- 
33hh  BceaeHCKoro  <£yTypn3Ma’,  rae,  b  nacTHOCTH,  aBTop  3aaBna:  ‘OcHOBaTeaeM  aHTepaTypHoro 
(J)yTypH3Ma  aBaaiocb  a  —  BeaHKnn  KoHCTaHTHH  OaHMnoB  —  h  hhkto  apyron'  (PTAJ1M.  — 
<£.1718  (K.K.  <£o(J)aHOB  (OaHMnoB)).  —  On.l.  —  Ea.xp.l.  —  J1.30;  [&o(fiaHoe  K.K.].  Bo3hh- 
KHOBeHne  3rono33HH  BceaencKoro  <£yTypn3Ma  (npHMenaHHe  11).  —  C.188). 

48  Cm.  npHMenaHHe  13.  JlncTOBica  Bbirnaa  b  ceHTaOpe,  icaic  no3aHee  3acBnaeTeabCTBOBaa  Hr- 
HaTbeB  (. KasancKuu  [M.B.].  ElepBbiH  roa  3ro-cJ)yTypH3Ma  (npHMenaHHe  2).  —  C.4).  Abtopioo- 
BaHHbiH  3K3eMnaap  stoh  ancTOBKH,  nocaaHHbin  CeBepaHHHbiM  no  noHTe  A.JX-  CKaaanHy,  HMeeT 
nueMneab  ‘14.09.12’  (PrAJIM.  —  <£.487  (A.JECicaaaHH).  —  On.l.  —  Ea.xp.81.  —  J1.4),  hto 
no3BoaaeT  HecxoabKO  yTOHHHTb  aaTy  Bbixoaa  b  cbct  stoto  H3aaHHa.  CoaepacaHne  'JIoktphh' 
6biao  oueHeHO  HmaTbeBbiM  Tax:  ‘Bee  nyHKTbi  “aoKTpHH”  xpoMe  oaHoro  aBaaioTca  nonyaappm- 
nneH,  pa3acnaceHHeM  KBHHT-acceHUHH  —  “acpnacaaen"  ’  (PTAJ1M.  —  <£.2144  (M.B.  Ka3aHCKHH 
(HmaTbeB)).  —  On.l.  —  Ea.xp.6.  —  JI.6).  O  peaKnnn  nenaTH  Ha  sto  H3aaHne  CeBepaHHHa  cm.: 
Kpycanoe  A.B.  (npHMenaHHe  13).  —  C.122. 

49  TexcT  ‘XapTHH  HHTyHTHBHon  LUKoabi  BceaeHCKHH  sro-^yTypiOM',  pacnpocTpaHaBiaeHca 
OaHMnoBbiM  b  OKTa6pe  1912  roaa,  Bocnpon3B.:  [KamncKuit  M.B.].  (npuMenaHne  13).  —  C.6. 
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Huaji  KOHKypeHTa  3a  KJieBeTy  h  naBaji  noHHTb,  hto  BOo6me  3ro(J)yTypH3M 
ana  Hero  6ojiee  He  aKTyajieH.50  Ojihmhob  He  pacTepajicfl  h  H3naji  JiHCTOBKy 
‘fleKjiapaHHa’,  c  noaTBepacneHHeM  3a«BJieHHOH  npe^c^e  no3HHHH.51  CeBep- 
HHHH  B  OTBeT  Ony6jlHKOBaJI  B  ‘EHp)KeBbIX  Be^OMOCT^x’  OTKpbITOe  nHCbMO, 
rjiQ  3aHBHJi,  b  nacTHOCTH,  o  Bbixoae  H3  Kpy^KKa  ‘Ego.’  h  BOo6me  H3  3ro(j)y- 
TypHCTHnecKoro  ziBH^ceHHH,  MOTHBHpoBaB  3to,  MOKay  npOHHM,  He^cejiaHHeM 
nenaTaTbca  Bnpeab  BMecTe  c  OjiHMnoBbiM.52  FIomhmo  3Toro,  CeBepHHHH  H3- 
jxaji  no3THHecicyK>  Opomiopy  ‘3nnjior  “3ro-OyTypH3M”’,53  me  BbiCKa3ajiC5i 
no  noBony  CBoero  pemeHHa. 

Bee  3to  HMeno  TeM  6ojibmee  3HaneHHe,  hto  k  MOMeHTy  KOH(j)jiHKTa  CeB- 
epjIHHH  H  OjlHMnOB  OCTaBaJIHCb  nOCJienHHMH  H3  HHHHHaTHBHOH  HeTBepKH 
ynacTHHKaMH  o6T>enHHeHH5i,  coxpaHflBiiiHMH  eMy  BepHocTb:  PlBaHOB  h  Tpaanb 
ApejibCKHH  BbimjiH  H3  ‘Ego.’  eme  BecHOH  1912  rona.54 

Korna  npoH3omjia  paenpa  c  OjiHMnoBbiM,  CeBepHHHH  peuiHJi  ‘jihk- 
BH^HpoBaTb  H3naTejibCTBo’.55  3to,  onHaKO,  OKa3ajiocb  He  Tax  npodo  ocym- 
ecTBHTb:  OjiHMnoB  3aBjianejr  THnorpa(j)CKHM  KjiHine  ‘Ego.’  h  Hanaji  H3naBaTb 


50  nenaTHyK)  JiHCTOBKy  ‘OTKpbiToe  rmcbMO  Hropa  CeBepsHHHa’  (tckct  narapoBaH  23  OKTa6pa 
(5  HOfl6pn)  1912  rona),  nocjiaHHyio  aBTopoM  A.jj.  CKajinHHy,  cm.:  PrAJIH.  —  0.487 
Cica-nzum).  —  On.l.  —  En.xp.81.  —  JI.3.  Mapxa  ‘Ego.’  Ha  Hefi  oTcyxcTByeT. 

51  Cm:  [Oocficwoe  K.K.].  ^eKJiapauHfl  KoHCTaHTHHa  OjiHMnoBa.  —  CE16.:  [H3h.  aBTopa],  1912 
(nonn.:  KoncmawnuH  Oaumhob  (K.K.  &0(fiaH06);  BocnpoH3B.:  [KasancKuu  M.B.\.  3ro-(J)yTypH3M 
(npHMenaHHe  13).  —  C.6-7).  Tckct  naTHpoBaH  27  OKTflSpa  (9  Hoa6pfl)  1912  rona;  Mapxa  ‘Ego.’ 
Tame  OTcyTCTByeT. 

52  [Jlomapee  M.B.].  ElHCbMO  b  penaKUHio  //  EHp>KeBbie  bchomocth  (CEI6.).  —  Ben.  Bbin.  — 
1912.  —  21  Hoa6pa  (4  neKa6pfl).  —  Ns  13260.  —  C.4  (nonn.:  Maopb-CeeepRHuu). 

53  Cm.:  KJ1  ry,Z],n  (CI16.).  —  1912.  —  9  [(22)]  neKa6pa.  —  48.  —  C.7.  —  .N°  32646. 

Tl3,aaHHe  nocTynHjio  b  TYTin  c  26  HoaSpa  (9  neKa6pa)  no  3  (16)  neKa6pa.  HeTbipexcTpaHHHHaa 
6poniK>pa  6bijia  OTnenaTaHa  o6biHHbiM  hjih  CeBepaHHHa  TnpaacoM  100  3K3eMnjiapoB.  Mapxn 
‘Ego.’  Ha  Hefi  Tame  yace  He  6biJio.  Xoth  tckct  narapoBaH  nojumeM  24-ro  OKTa6pa  (6-ro  ho- 
flOpa),  Bbimjio  H3naHHe  HecKOJibKO  no3nHee.  Momcht  ero  Bbixona  ycTaHaBjiHBaeTca  no:  [Ka3cm- 
ckuu  M.B.].  (npHMenaHHe  13).  —  C.7.  Cm.  Tame  3K3eMnnap  6poimopbi,  xpaHamniica  b  My3ee 
khhth  (PrB):  Ha  HeM  ecTb  napcTBeHHaa  Hannncb  CeBepaHHHa  EprocoBy,  naTHpoBaHHaa  8  (21) 
nexaSpa  1912  rona.  TaKHM  o6pa30M,  mo>kho  6biTb  yBepeHHbiMH,  hto  ‘3nnjior  “3ro-OyTypH3M”  ’ 
6biji  BbinymeH  b  KOHue  Hoa6pa  hjih  Hanajie  neKa6pa  1912-ro.  B  nncbMe  k  EpiocoBy,  ot  20  HoaOpa 
(3  neKa6pa)  1912  rona  CeBepaHHH  coo6maji  o  npHHHHax  3anep>KKH:  ‘3a6acTOBKH  h  He6pe>KH0CTb 
Harnnx  Tnnorpac|)HH  cnenajiH  to,  hto  [. . .  ]  moh  “3nHjior”  BbinneT  Ha  HBe  HeneJiH  no3HHee  Ha3- 
HaneHHoro  epoxa’  (PO  PrB.  —  0.386  (B.>I.  EprocoB).  —  KapT.102.  —  En.xp.25.  —  Jl. 17-18). 
Cm.  CBHneTejibCTBO  ohhoto  H3  coTpynHHKOB  acypHajia  ‘CaTHpnKOH’  B.A.  PannonopTa  (PerHH- 

HHa)  O  TOM,  HTO  CeBepaHHH  JIHHHO  pa3HOCHJI  ‘3nHJIOr’  no  CTOJlHHHblM  penaKUHHM  (MeMyapHaa 
3anHCKa  PernHHHa  BKJieeHa  b  3K3eMnjiap  Spounopbi  H3  6n6jiHOTeKH  A.K.  TapaceHKOBa,  xpaHH- 
meMCH  Hbme  b  My3ee  khk™  (PrB)). 

54  Cm.  nonpo6Hee:  EoeoMOAoe  H.A.  (npHMenaHHe  4).  —  C.4 18-422. 

55  Cm.  ero  HenaTHpoBaHHoe  nncbMO  k  IIIepuieHeBHHy:  IilepmeHeBHH  BanHM  [r.].  BejiHKOJien- 
Hbin  OHeBHHen:  IloaTHHecKHe  BocnoMHHaHHH  1910-1925  rr.  //  Moil  BeK,  moh  npy3bfl  h  no- 
Hpyrn:  BocnoMHHaHHH  MapHeHro(])a,  UJepmeHeBHHa,  rpy3HHOBa  /  Coct.  C.B.  IUyMHXHHa  h 
K.C.  lOpbeBa,  BCTyn.  cTaTba  h  kommcht.  C.B.  IUyMHXHHa.  —  [M.]:  Mock.  pa6oHHH,  1990.  — 
C.487-488. 
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CBoe  TBopnecTBo  noa  3toh  MapKOH.56 

2.  YnacTHe  b  maaHHHx  MrHaTbeea 

KpoMe  Toro,  Ha  H3aaTeabCKOH  HHBe  Ojihmhob  coTpyaHHHaa  c  apyrnivi  ana- 
epoM  3ro(J)yTypH3Ma  —  HrHaTbeBbiM. 

B  TeneHHe  HeKOToporo  BpeMeHH  Ojihmhob  hhcjihjica  coTpyaHHKOM  ra3eTbi 
‘FleTepGyprcKHH  raainaTaH’,  —  TOHHee,  hjichom  ee  ‘flHpeKHHn’,  GbrnmeH,  k&k 
CHHTaJIOCb,  KOJIJieKTHBHbIM  pyKOBOaflHJHM  OpraHOM  3TOrO  H3aaHH5I.  1100 
TOJiHHoe  ynacTHe  b  3aceaaHH5ix  ‘/^HpeKimH’  npHHHMajiH  TaioKe  CeBep^HHH, 
rpaajib-ApejibCKHH,  T.B.  MBaHOB,  JX.A.  HHKOjiaeB  (flopHH),  JlyKarn,  n. 
JIapHOHOB  (nepyHHHK)  H,  KOHeHHO,  CaM  MrHaTbeB.57  Co6paHH5I  o6bIHHO 
npOHCxoanjiH  aoMa  y  nocaeaHero  h  conpOBO>KaaaHCb  HeyMepeHHbiM  noTpe- 
6jieHHeM  ajncorojifl.  TaKHM  o6pa30M,  b  aeHCTBHTeabHOCTH  ‘flupeKUHfl’  Bbi- 
nojiHJuia,  (J)aKTHHecKH,  aeicopaTHBHbie  (h  othbcth  pe<f>epeHTHbie)  (J)yHKHHH,  no 
oneBHAHbiM  npHHHHaM  He  o6aaaaa  cnoco6HOCTbK>  6biTb  pa6oHHM  OpraHOM. 

B  Hanajie  1912  roaa,  nepea  TeM,  Kax  BbinycTHTb  nepBbiH  HOMep  ‘rieTep- 
6yprcKoro  rjiainaTafl’  b  cbct,  MraaTbeB  ycTpona  myMHyio  npe3eHTamiK)  b 
pecTopaHe  ‘BeHa’  (yroa  TopoxoBOH  yaHUbi  h  yanubi  Torojis  (CbiBiueH  Maaon 
Mopckoh)).  Ha  3tom  6aHKeTe  npHcyTCTBOBaa  h  OaHMnoB.  BnocaeacTBHH  Hr- 
HaTbeB  nenaTaa  ero  h  b  ‘FleTepGyprcKOM  raamaTae’,  h  b  apyrnx  nepnoaHH- 
ecKHX  H3aaHH5ix,  k  pa6oTe  KOTOpbix  HMea  OTHomeHHe.  B  nacTHOCTH,  b  npn- 
Haaae^aBuieH  ero  poacTBeHHHKy  b  Hh^khcm  HoBropoae  B.n.  YcneHCKOMy58 
ra3eTe  ‘HH^eropoaeu’  (1911 — 1914).  nenaraaMCb  TeKCTbi  OaHMnoBa  TaioKe 
b  aabMaHaxe  4rieTep6yprcKoro  raamaTafl’  (1912 — 1914).  Flocae  CKanaaaa  c 
CeBepHHHHbiM  b  KOHne  1912  roaa  OaHMnoB  pa3opBaa,  6biao,  OTHomeHHfl 
h  c  HraaTbeBbiM,  h  TOMy  npHinaocb  3aTeM  (bcchoh  1913  roaa)  yroBapHBaTb 
Koaaery  He  CoiiKOTHpoBaTb  ‘FIeTep6yprcKoro  raamaTaa’.59  nyTeM  nenaTHoro 
ocy^caeHHH  CeBepHHHHa  (b  c6opHHKe  ‘3acaxape  Kpbi’),  cao>KHOH  annaoMaTHH 
h  TpaT  Ha  anKepHbie  ‘B03aHflHH5f  HraaTbeBy  yaaaocb  BepHyTb  OaHMnoBa  k 
coTpyaHHHecTBy.  B  HioHe  1913  roaa  6bia  3aKaK>HeH  aoroBop  Ha  H3aaHHe 
ero  c6opHHKa  no33  ‘McnoBeab  t^yTypHCTa’,60  b  nroae  noa  MapKOH  ine- 
Tep6yprcKoro  raamaTafl’  Bbirnaa  6pounopa  OjiHMnoBa  ‘)KoHraepbi-HepBbi\ 
BKaKDHHBmaa  Bee  ony6aHKOBaHHoe  hm  paHee.61  Bepa  peBaHrn  3a  npomjibie 

56  Cm.  ny6jiHKaaHH  OjiHMnoBa  b  no3aHee  BbimeamHx  anbMaHaxax  ‘FIeTep6yprcKoro 
rjiamaTafl'  ‘Bceraaif  (nwjib  1913  roaa)  h  ‘Pa3BopoHeHbie  nepena'  (ceHTaopb  1913-ro),  a  TaioKe 
jiHCTOBKy  OaHMnoBa  ‘3noxa  OaHMnoBa’  (aBrycT  1914-ro). 

57  Cm.:  [Jlomapee  M.B.].  Ta3eTa  pe6eHKa  //3a  CBoSoay!  (BapmaBa).  —  1925.  —  9  HHBapa. 
— —  C.2  (noan.:  Meopb  CeeepnnuH). 

58  Cm.:  MapKoe  Bjiaduuup  [<£>.].  (npHMenaHHe  3).  —  C.502. 

59  PrAJlH.  —  <t>.  1 7 1 8  (K.K.  a>0(J)aHOB  (OaHMnoB)).  —  On. 3.  —  Ea.xp.46.  —  Jl.l.  KypcHB 
HmaTbeBa. 

60  Cm.  npHMenaHHe  41. 

61  Cm.:  KJI  TYan  (Cn6.).  —  1913.  —  20  hkjjih  [(2  aBrycrra)] .  —  N?  28.  —  C.12.  —  N?  17643. 
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o6H£bi,  noaT  cTaji  nenaTaTb  b  HTHaTbeBCKOM  aabMaHaxe  CBoe  TBopnecTBO 
noa  3HaKOM  ‘Ego.’  KOHHHJIOCb  Bee  noaJIHHHbIM  TOp^CeCTBOM  OjIHMnOBa: 
Ha  oGjioacice  nocneaHero,  aeBHToro  ajibMaHaxa  6biJi  HanenaTaH  ero  nopTpeT 
pa6oTbi  M.E.  PenHHa.62 

B  oTJiHHHe  ot  ceBepaHHHCKoro  npoeKTa,  rae  ochobhyk>  nacTb  pacxoaoB  Ha 
cboh  ny6aHKauHH  OjiHMnoBy  npHxoaHJiocb  hccth  caMOCTOATeabHO,  ‘FleTep- 
GyprcKHH  rjiamaTaH5  npeaocTaBJiaji  noaTy  ropa3no  6ojiee  BbiroaHbie  ycaoBHfl 
h  aa^e  aaBaa  HeKOTOpbiH  3apa6oTOK. 

3.  CaMocTOHTejibHan  H3aaTeabCKaa  aesueJibHOCTb 

Ii3  CKa3aHHoro  Bbirne  noHATHO,  hto  ynacTHe  OaHMnoBa  b  ny>KHx  H3- 
aaTeabCKHx  npeanpHaTHax  HMeao  BnoaHe  amooaHnecKHH  h  Bbmy^caeH- 
HbiH  xapaKTep.  Oh  ynacTBOBaa  b  hhx,  xoraa  o^cHaaa  ot  stoto  KaKOH- 
anGo  npaKTHHecKOH  Bbiroati  aan  ce6a  aHHHO.  Ho  nocKoabicy  cymecTBeH- 
hmx  aoxoaoB  ot  coTpynHHnecTBa  c  CeBepflHHHbiM  h  HraaTbeBbiM  OaHMnoB 
He  noaynaa,63  MOpaabHoro  ynoBjieTBOpeHHfl  TO>Ke,  —  eMy  npHxoaHaocb 
3aHHMaTbCfl  caMOCToaTeabHOH  H3naTejibCKOH  aeaTeabHOCTbio.  llpH  3tom  b 
otjihhhc  ot  CeBepaHHHa  h  HraaTbeBa  (KOTopbie  H3aaBaaH  h  ay>KHe  TeKCTbi) 
oh  6bia  ropa3ao  6oaee  nocaeaoBaTeaeH  b  cbocm  3ro(j)yTypH3Me:  neaaTaa 
ToabKO  ce6a. 

llocae  Bbixoaa  b  cbct  (noa  MapKOH  ‘Ego.’)  jihctobkh  ‘AaponaaHHbie 
no33bi:  HepBHHK  F  h  (noa  MapKOH  ‘F[eTep6yprcKoro  raamaTaa’)  c6op- 
HHHKa  ‘^CoHraepbi-HepBbi’,  OaHMnoBy  yaaaocb  HaneaaTaTb  HecKoabKO  cbohx 
npoH3BeaeHHH  coBepmeHHo  caMocTOHTejibHo:  ‘OTabix  F  (1913),64  ancTOBKy 
‘3noxa  OaHMnoBa:  BceaeHCKHH  OnHMmoM’  (1914), 65  Gpounopy  ‘OeHOM- 


H3^aHHe  nocTynHuo  b  ryan  c  8  (21)  no  15  (28)  mojia.  Ero  yica3aHHbiH  Tnpa>K  —  5000  3K3eMnn- 
apoB  —  hbho  jio^ceH.  PeajibHbiH,  HanSonee  BeposTHo,  He  npeBbiCHji  oObiHHbix  500  3K3eMnnapoB. 
McnpaBjieHHbin  h  aononHeHHbiH  aBTopoM  c6ophhk  ‘TKoHraepbi-HepBbi’  cm.:  PrAaH.  —  0.1718 
(K.K.  Oo(})aHOB  (OjiHMnoB)).  —  On.l.  —  Ea.xp.22.  —  a. 14-20. 

62  Cm.:  K a  ryan  (Cn6.).  —  1913.  —  5  [(1 8)]  OKTflSpa.  —  No  39.  —  C.21.  —  As  25073. 
H3aaHHe  nocTynHjio  b  ryan  c  24  ceHT5i6pjj  (7  OKTfl6pa)  no  1  (14)  okth6pjl  Ero  THpa>K  6bia  — 
300  3K3eMnjiapoB. 

63  Cm.:  Ulepuieneeun  BaduM  [77].  (npHMenaHHe  55).  —  C.496-497. 

64  06Hapy)KHTb  3to  H3aaHne  He  yaanocb.  CBeaeHna  o  HeM  cm.:  [(Pofficmoe  K.K.].  TpeTbe 
Po»cnecTBO  BejiHKoro  Mhpoboto  nosTa  TnTaHH3Ma  BejiHKon  ConHajibHOH  PeBOjnoiiHH  Koh- 
CTaHTHHa  OjiHMnoBa,  PoaHTenfl  Mnpo3aaHH5i.  —  [nr.;  yica3.:  Okho  EBponbi]:  PynHbi  He6a, 
[1922].  —  C.8  (noan.:  KoHcmanmun  OAUAinoe).  ynoMHHyn  3to  H3aaHHe  icaic  peanbHO  cymecTBy- 
K>mee  h  B.O.  MapKOB.  Cm.:  MapKoe  BnaduMup  [O.].  (npHMenaHHe  3).  —  C.505.  Otmcthm,  hto 
b  ajibMaHaxe  ‘Pa3BopoHeHbie  nepena'  (npHMenaHHe  56)  6bian  ony6nHKOBaHbi  aBa  CTHxoTBopeHns 
OaHMnoBa  c  noMeTKon  ‘OTabix  I  h  3M6aeMOH  ‘Ego.'  Bo3mo>kho,  3to  (JiparMeHT  He  HanaeHHoro 
HaMH  H3aaHH5I,  HO  B03MO)KHO  TaiOKe,  HTO  HMCHHO  3Ta  ny6nHKaUHfl  H  HMeaaCb  B  BHay  KaK 
OaHMnoBbiM,  TaK  h  MapKOBbiM. 

65  Cm.:  Ka  ryan  (nr.).  —  1914.  —  30  aBryora  [(12  ceHTsOpa)].  —  M?  34.  —  C.18.  — 
.N2  21108.  M3aaHne  nocTynnjio  b  ryan  c  21  no  28  aBrycTa  (c  3  no  10  ceHTsSpa).  Ero  THpa^c 
6bia  500  3K3eMnjiflpoB.  3to  CTaao  nocaeaHHM  H3aaHneM  OaHMnoBa  noa  MapKOH  ‘Ego.’,  — 
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eHajibHaa  reHnajibHaa  no3Ma  TeoMaH  Beanicoro  MHpoBoro  IloaTa  Koh- 
CTaHTHHa  OjiHMnoBa’  (b  aeHCTBHTejibHOCTH  npeacTaBJiHBiuyK)  HHTaTejno,  KaK 
yKa3biBaji  caM  aBTop,  JiHtub  He3HaHHTeabHyK>  —  ‘oaHy  coTyK)’  —  nacTb 
nojiHoro  TeKCTa  noaMbi)  (191 5),66  h  aeTbipe  jihctobkh  —  Tjiaron  PoaHTeaa 
MHpo3aaHH5i:  HeroaflflM  h  Mep3aBuaM’  (191 6),67  ‘IlpoaMHH  PoanTeaa 
MHp03aaHH5i:  HanoTaM  h  KpeTHHaM’  (1916),68  ‘Hcxoa  PoaHTejia  Mnpo3- 
aaHHa:  PIpoxBocTaM  h  npomajibiraM’  (191 6)69  h  ‘Ilappe3H5i  PoaHTejia  Mnpo3- 
aaHHa:  Pa3roHHTe  Cbjitchiumh  CHHoa-  Ronovi  ayxoBeHCTBO.  CouHaabHO- 
/l,eMOKpaTHHecKa«  OeaepaTHBHaa  Pecny6jiHKa’  (191 7),70  —  Bee  neTbipe  HBa- 
flancb  CBoeo6pa3HbiMH  npoaoa>KeHH5iMH  paHee  onyGaHKOBaHHoro  (j)parMeHTa 
noaMbi  ‘TeoMaH5.  Ha  stom  npeapeBoaioHHOHHafl  H3aaTeabCKa5i  aeaTeabHOCTb 
OjiHMnoBa  3aBepuiHaacb. 

BnocjieacTBHH  no3T  He  npexpamaa  nonbiTOK  BbinycxaTb  cboh  cohhhchhji.  B 
Hanajie  1920-x  roaoB,  b  nepnoa  H3FIa  (Koraa  noflBHJiacb  aeraabHafl  bo3mo>k- 
HOCTb  nacTHoro  H3aaTeabCTBa),  oh  npHHaa  ynacTHe  b  ‘Kojibue  noaTOB  hmchh 
K.M.  OocjmHOBa’.71  3to  6biao  jiHTepaTypHoe  oGbeaHHeHHe,  5iBH5iBmeecH 
OaHHM  H3  H3BOaOB  aOpeBOHIOHHOHHOrO  3rO(J)yTypH3Ma  H  BKHKDHaBHJee, 
KpOMe  OjiHMnoBa,  C.E.  AycaeHaepa  (HejibanxeHa),  K.K.  BarHHOBa,  K.M. 
MaHbKOBCKoro,  B.B.  CMHpeHCKoro  h  ero  6paTa  B.B.  CMHpeHCKoro  (Ah- 
apea  CKop6Horo).  OpraHH3aTopbi  ‘Kojibua  noaTOB  hmchh  K.M.  <J>o$aHOBa’ 


h  caMa  3M6jieMa  6biJia  BOcnpoH3BeaeHa  3aecb  y^ce  He  KJiHiue,  a  Ha6opoM.  Bo3mo>kho,  aaHHbiii 
(j)aKT  o6i.flCHHeTCfl  TeM,  hto  jiHCTOBKa  nenaTajiacb  b  PHre. 

66  Cm.:  TaM  >Ke.  —  1915.  —  14  [(27)]  cjieBpanfl.  —  N°  7.  —  C.20.  —  4009.  M3aaHHe  noc- 

TynHjio  b  ryan  c  4  (17)  no  11  (24)  (JieBpanfl.  Ero  THpa>K  6bui  —  150  3K3eMnnnpoB.  KaK  Bnocaea- 
ctbhh  yTBep^caajr  Ojihmhob,  H3^aHHe  6bino  KOH([)HCKOBaHO  (cm.:  [&0(f)aH06  K.K.].  (npHMenaHHe 
64).  —  C.8).  3to  6biJio  noBTopeHO  h  b  no3AHeHmeH  jiHTepaType  (cm.:  H3  hctophh  arocJiyTyp- 
H3Ma  (npHMenaHHe  5).  —  C.210;  HuKOAbcmn  T.JJ.  (npHMenaHHe  5).  —  C.429).  OaHaKO  hhkbkhx 
noziTBep^aieHHH  3TOMy  HaHTH  He  yaaaocb,  b  KJI  TYan  (me  perynapHo  ny6jiHKOBajiacb  hh- 
(fiopMauHH  o  ueH3ypHbix  npecaeaoBaHHJix  KaK  noBpeMeHHOH,  TaK  h  HenoBpeMeHHoii  nenarH)  He 
o6Hapy)KeHO  Hnnero  06  apecie  Ha3BaHHoro  H3aaHHa  OjiHMnoBa.  PeajibHbie  npoOneMbi  c  neH- 
3ypoil  B03HHKHH  y  nosTa  y^ce  nocjie  OkthOph  (cm.  npHMenaHHe  73). 

67  Cm.:  KJ1  TY^U  (nr.).  —  1916.  —  14  [(27)]  Mas.  —  Ne  19.  —  C.9.  —  N?  7836.  MaaaHiie 
nocrynHjio  b  TYan  c  3  (16)  no  10  (23)  Maa.  Ero  THpa5K  6biJi  —  500  3K3eMnjiapoB. 

68  Cm.:  TaM  >Ke.  —  1  [(14)]  okt«6p«.  —  Ne  39.  —  C.7.  —  N°  14261.  M3aaHHe  nocTynnao  b 
TYan  c  20  no  27  ceHTn6pji  (c  3  no  10  OKTfl6pn).  Ero  THpa^c  6biJi  —  500  3K3eMnjiHpoB.  TeKCT 
3toh  jihctobkh  cm.  Taoce:  [E.n.].  JIioShtcjih  HerpHT«HOK  //  Chhhh  »:ypHaji  (nr.).  —  1916.  — 
22  OKTn6pa  [(4  HOfl6pa)].  —  N°  43.  —  C.15. 

69  Cm.:  PTAJIH.  —  0.1718  (K.K.  Oo^hob  (Ojihmhob)).  —  On.l.  —  Ea.xp.22.  —  JI.4. 

70  Cm.:  [d>o$aH06  K.K.].  nappe3H«  PoaHTean  MHp03aaHHa:  Pa3roHHTe  CBATeHiiiHH  CHHoa. 
aoaoii  ayxoBeHCTBO.  CouHaabHO-^eMOKpaTHaecKafl  OeaepaTHBHaa  Pecny6aHKa.  —  [nr.]:  [H3a. 
aBTopa],  [1917]  (noan.:  KoHcmanmuH  OAuunoe). 

71  Cm.:  HuKOAbCKan  T.JI.  K.K.  BarHHOB:  (KaHBa  6Horpac])HH  h  TBopnecTBa)  //  HeTBepTbie 
TbiHBHOBCKHe  HTeHHn:  Te3HCbi  aoKnaaoB  h  MaTepnajibi  aaa  o6cy)KaeHH5i.  —  Para:  3nHaTHe, 
1988.  —  C. 69-70,  79;  a  TaK^ce:  TuMofieee  AT.  MaTepnaabi  M.A.Ky3MHHa  b  PyxonncHOM  OTaene 
nyuiKHHCKoro  aoMa:  (HeKOTOpbie  aonoaHeHHB)  /  /  E^eroaHHK  PyxonHCHoro  oiaeaa  nyuiKHH- 
CKoro  aoMa  Ha  1991  roa.  —  CFI6.:  AKaaeMHH.  npoeKT,  1994.  —  C. 53-55;  M3  hctophh  3roc|)yTyp- 
H3Ma  (npHMeHaHHe  5).  —  C. 21 5-220. 
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CTponjiH  o6iiiHpHbie  H3naTejibCKHe  njiaHbi,  ho  He  npeycnejiH  b  hx  ocymecT- 
BJieHHH.  B  Hanajie  anpejia  1922  rona  Ojihmhob  BbinycTHji  b  neTporpane 
aHTHpejiHrH03HyK)  JiHCTOBKy  ‘AHa(})eMa  PonHTejifl  MHp03naHH5i:  (npocTHTy- 
TaM  h  npocTHTyTKaM)’,  —  no n  MapKofi  H3naTejibCTBa  ‘A66aTCTBO  raepoB’,72 

—  nocjie  nero  HMeji  HeKOTOpbie  npo6jieMbi  c  ueH3ypoH.73  HecKOJibKO  no3n- 
Hee,  b  Hanajie  OKT»6pH,  TaK^e  b  neTporpane,  ho  y>Ke  non  MapKOH  ‘PyHHbi 
He6a’,  oh  OTnenaTaji  THpa>KOM  500  aoeMninipOB  He6ojibmyio  Opoimopy 
‘TpeTbe  PoacnecTBO  BejiHKoro  MKpOBoro  IloaTa  THTaHH3Ma  BejiHKOH  Co- 
HHaJlbHOH  PeBOJHOHHH  KOHCTaHTHHa  OjIHMnOBa,  PonHTeJIH  MHp03ZiaHH5l\ 
Ha  3tom  H3naTejibCKaa  aKTHBHocTb  OjiHMnoBa  nepecTana  6biTb  nponyic- 
thbhoh:  o6i>5iBjieHHbiH  b  ‘TpeTbeM  Po^cnecTBe’  cGopHHK  ‘pHTMen’  OjiHMnoBa, 
B.B.  CMHpeHCKoro  h  B.B.  CMHpeHCKoro  (AHnpea  Cicop6Horo)  ‘BcejieHHbie 

—  no  nepenaM5  b  cbct  He  Bbimeji,74  ocTanca  HeH3naHHbiM  h  pan  npyrnx 
npoH3BeneHHH  OjiHMnoBa.75  nonbiTKH  o6pamaTbC5i  b  pa3Hbie  H3naTejibCTBa 
h  opraHH3anHH  (HanpHMep,  b  TocH3naT  h  bo  BLJMK),  c  npenJio^ceHHHMH  06 
H3naHHH  cthxob,  ycnexa  TaioKe  He  npHHecjin.76 

Ha  npOT5DKeHHH  CBoefi  >kh3hh  b  H3naTejibCKOH  c(j)epe  OjiHMnoB 
nojib30BajiCH  ycnyraMH  pa3Hbix  THnorpa(j)HH.  nocKOJibKy  sctctom  oh  He  6bijr 
h  KanecTBO  nenaTH  He  HMejio  nnn  Hero  cymecTBeHHoro  3HaneHH5i,  b  Bbi- 
6ope  nojinrpa^HHecKHx  3aBeneHHH  njia  pa3MemeHHH  cbohx  3aKa30B  OjiHMnoB 
Bcerna  pyKOBoncTBOBajica  enHHCTBeHHbiM  coo6pa>KeHHeM:  HCKan  nemeBH3Hbi. 
Ero  nyOjiHKanHH,  ocymecTBjieHHbie  npn  nonnep^Ke  MraaTbeBa,  H3roTaBJin- 
Bajincb  b  ctojihhhoh  THnorpa(j)HH  ToBapHmecTBa  ‘Cbct’  (HeBCKHH  npocneKT, 
136).  To,  hto  OjiHMnoB  BbinycKan  caM,  oh  nenaTan  b  HecKOJibKO  (huh  jxsl^kq 
3HaHHTejibHo)  6ojiee  nemeBbix  nojiHrpa(j)HHecKHx  3aBeneHHHx:  THnorpa(j)H- 
hx  JX. A.  AneKceeBa  (Bo3HeceHCKHH  npocneKT,  9  /  MaKCHMHjiHaHOBCKHH 
nepeyjiOK,  2),  III .B.  3apxn  (Kjthhckhh  npocneKT,  28  /  MaTATHH  nepeyjioK, 
1  /  3a6ajiKaHCKHH  npocneKT,  42),  C.JI.  KHHna  (Ka3aHCKafl  yjmna,  44),  ‘YjieH’ 
X.H.  Ko(J)KOBa  h  11I.C.  PyTuiTeiiHa  (KnpnHHHbiH  nepeyjioK,  3  /  MopCKaa 
yjinna,  13).  OnHy  H3  jthctobok  —  ‘3noxa  OjiHMnoBa’  —  no3T  H3naji  b  pn>K- 
ckoh  THnorpa(J)HH  ‘E.  CepeHceH  h  K0’.  B  coBeTCKoe  BpeMfl  oh  nenaTajica 

72  Cm.  nozipo6Hee  06  stom  jimepaTypHOM  npe^npHATHH:  HuKOAbCKan  T.JJ.  (npuMenaHiie  71). 

—  C.69;  H3  hctophh  3ro(J)yTypH3Ma  (npHMenaHHe  5).  —  C. 21 8-219,  239. 

73  TaM  ace.  —  C.233-234,  239. 

74  Cm.  aHOHc  HeocymecTBueHHoro  H3naHHfl:  [&0(fiaH06  K.K.].  TpeTbe  Po>KnecTBO  BejiHKoro 
MHpOBOTO  ri03Ta  THTaHH3Ma  BejiHKOH  CoUHaJlbHOH  PeBOJlKUIHH  KOHCTaHTHHa  OjlHMFIOBa, 
PoziHTejifl  MHpo3^aHH«  (npHMenaHHe  64).  —  C.8.  O  HeicoTopbix  o6cTOBTejibCTBax,  CBioaHHbix  c 
3thm  npoeKTOM,  cm.:  143  HCTopHH  3ro(J)yTypH3Ma  (npHMenaHHe  5).  —  C.218-219. 

75  Cm.:  143  hctophh  3ro(j)yTypH3Ma  (npHMenaHHe  5).  —  C.235-237;  HuKOAbcmn  T.JJ. 
(npHMenaHHe  5).  —  C.429. 

Cm.:  CAiupencKuu  B.[B.].  PIost  Ha  CBajixe  / /  MjijnocTpHpoBaHHafl  6biTOBas  ra3eTa  (Jl.).  — 

1929.  —  1-5  Hiojifl.  —  Mb  43.  —  C.6;  143  hctophh  3ro(})yTypH3Ma  (npHMenaHHe  5).  —  C. 238-239, 
245. 
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b  THnorpa(j)HH  npH  nojiHTOTnejie  YBy3neTBO  (YnpaBJieHHJi  Bbicuinx  yne6- 
Hbix  3aBeaeHHH  FleTporpancKoro  BoeHHoro  OKpyra)  (BacHJibeBCKHH  octpob, 
Cbe3aoBCKa5i  ( jxo  0KT5i6p5i  1918  rona  KaneTCKaa)  jihhhb,  5  /  ^bhhckhh 
nepeyjiOK,  l).77 


4.  OTHOlUeHHH  C  ayAHTOpHCH 

B.<t>.  MapKOB,  oueHHBaB  nenaTHyio  nponyKHHio  OjiHMnoBa,  3aKJBOHHji, 
hto  OHa  npeziCTaBjiaeT  co6oh  pe3yjibTaT  ero  nymeBHOH  6ojie3HH.78  rio- 
BH^HMOMy,  3TO  He  COBCeM  BepHO!  XOT5I  OjIHMnOB  H  HMeJl  HCKOTOpbie  MCH- 
TajibHbie  npo6jieMbi  h  crpanaji  HacjieacTBeHHbiM  ajiKorojiH3MOM,  o6b«CHBTb 
ero  jiHTepaTypHbie  h  H3naTejibCKHe  aocTH^ceHHH  HCKjnoHHTejibHo  sthm  —  3Ha- 
hht  ncica>KaTb  peajibHyio  KapTHHy.  IIost  nocjrenoBaTejibHO  men  b  HCKyccTBe 
cbohm  co6cTBeHHbiM  nyTeM,  ero  TBOpnecTBo  6bino  oco3HaHHbiM,  KOHuen- 
TyanbHO  caMOCToaTejibHbiM  h  BnojiHe  yHHKanbHbiM,  —  Hano  npH3HaTb,  hto 
oho  cymecTBeHHO  pacmHpajio  npencTaBJieHHH  coBpeMeHHHKOB  o  bo3mo>k- 
hocthx  jiHTepaTypbi  h  Boo6me  HCKyccTBa.  Ojihmhob  hmcji  He  TOJibKo  oc- 
MbicjieHHyio  jiHTepaTypHyK)  no3HHHK>  h  cooTBeTCTByiomyK)  en  CTpaxerHK), 
ho  h  Hcnojib30Baji  BecbMa  pauHOHajibHbie  TaKTHKH  b  oTHomeHHHX  c  koji- 
jieraMH  h  aynHTopneH.  3to  6biJio  OTBa>KHoe  noBeneHHe,  Tax  Kax  b  6ojibinoH 
CTeneHH  GbiJio  HanpaBJieHO  Ha  KOHcjDpoHTaHHio  h  3naTa>K  —  KaK  ny6jiHKH, 
Tax  h  KOJiner,  —  HannHan  ot  Bbi6opa  noaTOM  nceBnoHHMa  h  KOHHaa  He- 
MbicnHMbiMH  ueHaMH  Ha  ero  H3naHH5ix,  cKaHnanoM  c  oGbhhchhbmh  nonyjiflp- 
Heiimero  CeBepHHHHa  b  njiarnaTe  h  3KcneHTpHHHbiM  noBeneHHeM  b  o6mec- 
TBe.  CesepJiHHH  BnocjiencTBHH  (b  1923  rony)  otmcthji  b  BOcnoMHHaHHHx,  hto 
jihhho  y  Hero  ‘(jiyTypncT  Ojihmhob  ocTaBHJi  nocne  ce6a  nenajibHyK)  naMHTb, 
cbohmh  jihkhmh  BbixojucaMH  h  npHnyaaMH  BnnoTb  jxo  3anycKaHb5i  b  ny6- 
jiHKy  cTyjibHMH. . .  ’.79  Bbipa3HTejibHbie  CBHHeTejibCTBa  nono6Horo  pona  ecTb 
TaioKe  y  B.A.  llecTOBCKoro  (IlflCTa),  C.C.  FleTpOBa  (Tpaajifl  ApenbCKoro), 
B.B.  CMHpeHCKoro  (AHHpefl  CicopGHoro)  h  npyrnx  aBTOpoB.80  Ojihmhob 
6biJi  paziHKajibHO  JieBbiM  cpezm  3ro(})yTypHCTOB  h  npHMbiKaBmnx  k  hhm  aB- 
TopOB,  h  ero  neHTejibHOCTb  HepenKo  Bbixonnjia  3a  npenejibi  noHHMaHHH  co- 
paTHHKOB.  Ecjih  no  KOHHHHbi  MraaTbeBa  OjiHMnoB  eme  npHMbiKaji  k  aro(j)y- 
TypHCTHHeCKHM  oGbeHHHeHHHM  (XOTH  H  He  6eCKOH(j)JIHKTHO),  TO  HaHHHafl  C 

1914  rona  h  BnjiOTb  jxo  paHHHx  1920-x  ero  jiHTepaTypH0-H3naTejibCKafl  ne- 
HTejibHOCTb  pa3BHBajiacb  b  npaKTHnecKOH  h30jihhhh  ot  Bcex  rpynnHpoBOK. 

77  [&o<fiano6  K.K.).  TpeTbe  Po^caecTBO  BejiHKoro  MapoBoro  IlosTa  THTaHH3Ma  Bcjihkoh 
CouHajibHOH  PeBOjnouHH  KoHCTaHTHHa  OjiHMnoBa,  PoziHTeji«  MHpo3<aaHHa  (npHMenaHHe  64). 
— -  4  c.o6ji. 

78  Cm.:  MapKoe  BnaduMup  [0.].  (npaMenaHHe  3).  —  C.505. 

79  PrAJIH.  —  0.1152  (H.B.  JloTapeB  (CeBepaHHH)).  —  On.l.  —  En.xp.13.  —  J1.9  (sto  H3 

KHHTH  BOCnOMHHaHHH  CeBepHHHHa  ‘VCHyBLUHe  BeCHbl’). 

80  Cm.  noapo6Hee:  H3  hctophh  3ro(J)yTypH3Ma  (npHMeaaHae  5).  —  C.223,  236;  HuKOAbCKan 
T.Jl.  (npHMeaaHHe  5).  —  C.428-429. 
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JlK)6bie  nonbiTKH  coBpeMeHHHKOB  HAeHTH(j)HUHpoBaTb  OjiHMnoBa  KaK  ynacT- 
HHKa  KaKoro-jiH6o  TBopnecKoro  KOJiJieKTHBa  BocnpHHHMajiHCb  hm  pe3KO  Her- 
aTHBHo  h  peuiHTejibHo  OTBeprajmcb.  JleTOM  1916  rozia,  HanpHMep,  oh,  bo3- 
MymeHHbiH  TeM,  hto  mockobckhh  KOJiJiera  C.n.  Bo6poB  b  ozihoh  H3  ny6- 
jiHKauHH  npHHHCJiHJi  ero  k  3ro(j)yTypHCTHHecKOH  rpynne  aBTOpoB,  nocjiaji 
eMy  nopHiiaHHe,  3aKjiK)HaBinee  TaK>Ke  HeziBycMbicjieHHoe  npenocTepoKeHHe 
ot  ziajibHeHiiiHx  nonbiTOK  cBH3bmaTb  b  nenaTH  hmh  PoziHTejifl  MHpo3aaHHH 
c  KaKHMH  6bi  to  hh  6biJio  jiHTepaTypHbiMH  napTH^MH.  Ha  jiHCTOBKe  Tjiaroji 
Poj3HTeji5i  MHposnaHHfl’  OjiHMnoB  Hanncaji  Eo6pOBy:  ‘Y  MeHfl  b  rojioBe  no£- 
HHMaeTC5i  HjieH  Pa3y[Ma]  h  b  nojuitouHH  MbicjiH  6beT  no  rojioBe  Cepfren] 
Bo6pOBa,  roBopa:  “He  npHHHCjnm  HHKoma  cj)eH[oMeHa?]  TeHHeB  OjiHMnoBa  k 
KaKOH-JinGo  rpynne  nap [thh?]  nHHTOB,  b  npoTHBHOM  cjiynae  h  o6occy  [Te6a?] 
HejiOBenecKOH  mohoh  b  ny6jiHHHOM  3ane  3eMHoro  3pejmma”.  Abtop  [. . .  ].’81 

B  OTJiHHHe  ot  MHornx  cnoaBH)KHHKOB  no  3rocj)yTypH3My,  OjiHMnoB  He 
aeKJiapHpoBan  cBoeii  nojiHTHHecKOH  HHnH(j)(j)epeHTHOCTH,  h  ero  nenaTHafl  npo- 
ZiyKHM^,  HecMOTpa  Ha  ee  BHeniHe  ‘HanpeajibHoe’  conep>KaHHe,  BnojiHe  aneK- 
BaTHO  4>HKCHpOBaJia  KOJie6aHH5I  nojiHTHHecKOH  KOHT>K)HKTypbI.  Tax,  no6HBa- 
acb  BecHOH  1916  ro#a  b  r jiaBHOM  ynpaBJieHHH  no  ziejiaM  nenaTH  pa3pem- 
eHHH  Ha  H3^aHHe  O^HOH  H3  CBOHX  J1HCTOBOK,  OjiHMnoB  XapaKTepH30BaJl  co6- 
CTBeHHoe  JiHTepaTypHoe  h  H3naTejibCKoe  TBopnecTBO  KaK  nojiHTHnecKH  aK- 
TyaubHoe:  'ft  romiy  zxjth  Top^cecTBa  cjiaBHHCKOH  (J)hjiococ|)hh  nan  tcbtohckoh, 
noaTOMy  MHe  ziojDKHa  6biTb  npenocTaBJieHa  nojiHan  CBo6o^a  nenaTaTb  Bee 
to,  hto  ft  nyMaio.  /  ft  CHHTato  Ce6a  BejiHHaHinHM  MynpenoM  MHpo3naHHH, 
KaKOH  Mo^eT  cymecTBOBaTb  bo  BcejieHHbix  h  b  hbcthocth  Ha  3cmhom  mape. 
/  Bot  noneMy,  npencTaBJinn  b  komhtct  no  nejiaM  nenaTH  cboh  ‘Tjiaron 
PoaHTenH  MHpo3naHHH”,  noKopHeHine  npomy  hjichob  neH3ypbi  naTb  pa3pem- 
eHHe  HanenaTaTb  ero  6e3  BbiMapoK  zijih  Moero  jiHHHoro  ynoBOJibCTBHH. 
‘Tjiaroji  PoaHTejia  MHpo3naHH5i”  6y,aeT  H3ziaH,  b  KOJinnecTBe  300  3K3eM- 
njiHpOB,  jiHCTaMH,  (J)opMaTa  nncnen  6yMarn,  no  neHe  —  oxma  Tbicnna  py6jieH 
3a  jihct.  /  K.K.  Oo^aHOB-OjiHMnoB'.82 

KpOMe  Toro,  TBOpnecKan  npaKTHKa  3Toro  aBTopa  6bijia  TecHO  CBH3aHa  c 
KyJIbTypHbIM  H  HneHHbIM  KOHTeKCTOM  3nOXH.  CaM  Bbl6op  OjTHMnOBbIM  THT- 
yjia  ‘PoriHTejiH  MHpo3naHHfl’,  HanpHMep,  HMeji  ninpoKO  H3BecTHbiH  h  o6cy>K- 
naBuiHHCH  b  to  BpeMH  HHTejuiHreHTHbiM  o6mecTBOM  npene^eHT:  b  HHBape 
1916  rona  mockobckoc  pejiHrH03HO-(j)HJTOco4)CKoe  H3naTejibCTBO  ‘FlyTh’  Bbi~ 
nycTHJio  KHHry  ‘M3  pyKonncen  AHHbi  HHKOJiaeBHbi  IIImhat’  (caMH  pyKonHCH  b 
TeneHHe  HeKOTOporo  BpeMeHH  no  Toro  hmcjih  xo>KneHHe  b  jiHTepaTypHbix  Kpy- 
rax  o6eHx  ctojihu).83  3to  H3ZiaHHe  npoH3Bejio  ceHcanHK),  nocKOJibKy  cohhhh- 

81  PrAJIH.  —  0.1718  (K.K.  <t>o(j)aHOB  (OjiHMnoB)).  —  On.l.  —  EA.xp.22.  —  J1.2.  HaAnncb 
AarnpoBaHa  20  aBrycTa  (2  ceHTaSpa)  1916  roAa. 

82  TaM  xe.  —  EA.xp.30.  —  JI.l  (sto  nwcbMO  OAHMncma  b  ry/in,  ot  8  (21)  MapTa  1916  roAa). 

83  Cm.:  KJ1  ry,Zin  (Elr.).  —  1916.  —  23  BHBapa  [(5  4>eBpaAfl)].  —  .N°  3.  —  C.8.  —  JSe  1245. 
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TejibHHua  o6HapoxiOBaHHbix  tckctob  yTBepacnajia,  hto  HBjiaeTca  neTBepTon 
HnocTacbio  Bora,  Cornell. 84  BbinycKaa  jiHCTOBKy  Tjiaroji  PonHTejia  Mnp03- 
naHHa’,  TaKHM  o6pa30M,  OjiHMnoB  oneparaBHo  pearapoBaji  Ha  3Jio6y  xma. 

O  acecTKOH  opHeHTauHH  OjiHMnoBa  Ha  HHTepecbi  coBpeMeHHOH  eMy  ay- 
XBlTOpHH  TOBOpHT  H  TOT  (j)aKT,  MTO  BCK)  CBOK)  nenaTHyiO  npOflyKHHK)  OH 
pacnpocTpaH^ji  no  penaKnnaM  nepnonnHecKHX  H3naHHH  h  nonyjiapHbiM  jiht- 
epaTopaM.  Ilpn  stom  oh  He  aejiaji  pa3JiHHna  no  nojiHTHHecKon,  3CTeTHMecKOH 
hjih  >KaHp0B0H  cnenHajiH3anHH  anpecaTa.  Tax,  ‘3noxa  OjiHMnoBa’  6bijia  pa- 
30CJiaHa  hm  (c  30  anpejia  (13  Maa)  no  14  (27)  rnoHa  1914  rona)  no  130 
anpecaM:  b  penaKnnn  ‘Enp>KeBbix  BenoMOCTen’,  ‘KonoKOJia’,  ‘MHCcnoHep- 
CKoro  o6o3peHna’,  ‘Hn>KeroponcKoro  jincTKa’,  ‘HoBoro  CaTHpnKOHa’,  ‘Penn’, 
‘CaTHpHKOHa’,  ‘YTpa  Pocchh’  h  npyrax  nepHonHaecKnx  H3naHHH,  a  TaKa<e 
GojibuiOMy  HHCJiy  aBTopoB  —  KaK  npaBbix,  TaK  n  jieBbix  nojiHTHnecKHX  B3rji- 
anoB,  KaK  coHyBCTBOBaBiHHX  {J}yTypncTaM,  TaK  n,  HanpoTHB,  HananaBUMM 
Ha  hhx,  —  JI.H.  A(})aHacbeBy,  C.n.  Eo6poBy,  B.>1.  EpiocoBy,  B.n.  BypeH- 
HHy,  T.B.  PiBaHOBy,  A.A.  M3ManjioBy,  H.M.  Kyjib6HHy,  M.O.  MeHbuiHKOBy 
h  MHornM  npyrHM.85  ‘Hcxon  PonHTejia  MHp03naHHa’  pa3omejica  (c  4 
(17)  aHBapa  no  19  4>eBpajia  (4  MapTa)  1917  rona)  no  erne  6ojibmeMy 
KOJinaecTBy  anpecoB:  OjiHMnoB  OTnpaBHji  aoexinjiapbi  CBoero  H3naHHa  b 
142  MecTa  —  b  CTOJiHHHbie,  npoBHHnnajibHbie  h  naace  3apy6e>KHbie  neaaT- 
Hbie  opraHbi  pa3Hbix  HanpaBJieHHH  (b  rieTporpane,  MocKBe,  ApxaHrejibCKe, 
Amxa6ane,  EjiaroBeineHCKe-Ha-AMype,  Bonome,  KneBe,  KnniHHeBe,  Kpo- 
HuiTanTe,  HapBe,  HnacHeM  HoBropone,  HoBO-HHKOJiaeBCKe,  Omckc,  Pnre, 
PocTOBe-Ha-/^OHy,  Xap6HHe,  .flpocjiaBjie  n  MHornx  apyrax  roponax),  a  TaKace 
no  aacTHbiM  anpecaM  —  C.n.  Bo6poBy,  B.A.  Boh^h,  B.>I.  BpiocoBy,  B.n. 
BypeHHHy,  A.A.  PhMaHjiOBy,  H.B.  KopHeHHyKOBy  (K.M.  HyKOBCKOiviy),  M.O. 
MeHbuiHKOBy,  B.B.  Po3aHOBy,  M.H.  .flcnHCKOMy  w  npyrHM  jiHTepaTopaM  h 
acypHajiHCTaM.86  Eme  Gojiee  npocTpaHHbiM  6biji  oimcok  anpecaTOB  ‘nap- 
pe3HH  PonHTejia  MHpo3naHHa’:  c  20  no  28  ceHTaGpa  (c  3  no  1 1  0KTa6pa) 
1917  rona  OjiHMnoB  pa30CJiaji  3Ty  JiHCTOBKy  no  167  anpecaM.  Ha  stot  pa3 
no3T  OTnpaBHji  CBoe  H3naHHe  He  TOJibKo  sen ymHM  jiHTepaTypHbiM  KpHTHKaM 
h  penaKnnaM  ra3eT  h  a<ypHajioB  (reorpa(j)Ha  h  opHeHTanHH  KOTopbix  6bum 


PbnaHHe  nocTynHJio  b  ryjjn  c  14  (27)  no  21  sHBapa  (3  (JteBpajia). 

84  Cm.  noapo6Hee:  rojinep6ax  E.A.  FlyTHHK  3ano3najibm:  n.A.  OjiopeHCKHH  n  mockobckoc 
pejmrH03HO-(f)HJioco(l)CKoe  H3ziaTejibCTBO  ‘riyTb’  / /  Solanus  (London).  —  New  Series.  —  Vol.8. 
—  1994.  —  pp. 69-70;  royuep6ax  Ebzchuu  [A.].  K  He3pnMOMy  rpany:  PejiHrno3HO-4)Hjioco(l)CKaa 
rpynna  ‘riyTb’  (1910-1919)  b  noncKax  hoboh  pyccKOH  nneHTHHHOCTH  /  lion  o6m.  pea.  M.A. 
KonepoBa.  —  CFI6.:  AaeTena,  [1999;  yKa3.:  2000].  —  C. 209-21 3. 

85  Cm.:  PrAJIH.  —  <D.1718  (K.K.  cp0c|)aHOB  (OjiHMnoB)).  —  On.l.  —  Ea.xp.16.  —  JI.14-15 
06.  (3to  cnncoK  anpecoB  paccbiJiKH,  cocTaBjieHHbm  CXriHMnoBbiM). 

86  Cm.:  TaM  ace.  —  JI.2-5  06.  3aecb  ace  (JI.  1 2-a)  cm.  Konnw  aapcTBeHHbix  Haanncen,  koto- 
pbiMH  OanMnoB  CHa6aca.n  HexoTopbie  H3  paccbiJiaeMbix  aoeMnnapoB  (JI.H.  A^aHacbeBy,  <T>-24- 
EaTiomKOBy,  B.JI.  EptocoBy,  C.A.  BeHrepoBy  h  apyrnM). 
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CaMbIMH  pa3H006pa3HbIMH),  HO  H  -  AeCflTOK  3K3eMnJlHpOB  —  BcepOCCHH- 

CKOMy  l^epKOBHOMy  co6opy,  3acenaBiueMy  b  to  BpeMfl  b  Mockbc,87  — 
neM  BHOBb  noziTBepaHJi  CBoe  HaMepeHHe  He  oTCTaBaTb  ot  nponeccoB,  ujxy- 
mHX  b  CTpaHe.  B  nopeBOjnonHOHHbiH  nepnon  Ojthmhob  aKTHBHO  nponojmHJi 
o6mecTBeHHO-nojiHTHHecKHe  ycHJiHfl  pa3Horo  pona,88  b  nacTHOCTH  uinpoKO 
npHMeHBa  anpoGHpoBaHHyio  paHee  TaKTHKy  TOTajibHOH  paccbiJiKH  THpajKen 
cbohx  H3aaHHH.  ‘AHacj)eMy  PonKTena  MHpo3naHHfl’  oh  pa30CJiaji  c  6  anpejui 
no  27  ceHT5i6pfl  1922  roaa  no  47  anpecaM  b  FleTporpane,  Mockbc,  Eaicy, 
ToMejie,  PocTOBe-Ha-^OHy,  Pnre,  BepjiHHe,  OjiopeHnnn  n  npyrnx  roponax 
cTpaHbi  n  MHpa.89  ‘TpeTbe  Po>KnecTBo’  GbiJio  pacnpocTpaHeHO  c  7  OKTflGpa 
no  9  H05i6p5i  1922  rona  no  114  anpecaM  b  PleTporpane,  MocKBe  (cpenn 
npoHHX  anpecaTOB  6bijin  Jl./],.  EpoHinTeiiH  (TponKnn),  A.B.  JlyHanapcKHH, 
B.M.  YjibflHOB  (JleHHH)),  ApxaHrejibCKe,  Eaicy,  BepjiHHe,  ToMejie,  KneBe, 
KocTpOMe,  PeBene  (TajuiHHe),  Pnre,  PocTOBe-Ha-floHy,  XapbKOBe  h  npyrnx 
roponax  b  cobctckoh  Pocchh  h  3a  rpaHHneH.90 

Mo*ho  BnneTb,  TaKHM  o6pa30M,  hto  nonTOBbie  pacxonbi  OjiHMnoBa 
cocTaBJifljin  BecbMa  3HaHHTejibHyK),  ecjin  He  Gojibrnyio  nacTb  ero  oGiijhx 
pacxonoB,  CBjnaHHbix  c  H3naTejibCKOH  nejiTejibHocTbio.  PacnpocTpaHeHHe 
jiHTepaTypbi  He  TOJibKO  He  KOMneHcnpOBano  ero  nepBOHanajibHbix,  THnorpacj)- 
ckhx  3aTpaT,  ho  n  cymecTBeHHO  yBejiHHHBano  hx.  B  OTJiHHHe  ox  CeBepHHHHa  n 
PirHaTbeBa,  HMeBuinx  Heo6xonHMbie  hm  cpencTBa  juih  H3naTejibCKHx  onbiTOB, 
nOTOMCTBeHHblH  CB060,THbIH  XynO>KHHK  H  aJIKOrOJIHK  OjlHMnOB  6bIJl  BbIHy>K- 
neH  TpaTHTb  Ha  paccbiJiKy  cbohx  jihctobok  nocjienHHe  neHbrn,  h  no  npHHHHe 
hx  xpOHHnecKOH  HexBaTKH  nponecc  3tot  3aT5irHBajiCB  HHorna  Ha  Mecanbi. 

TeM  He  MeHee,  TpaTHTbca  Ha  nonTOBbie  ycjiyrn  HMeno,  KaK  oh  CHHTaji, 
npBMOH  CMbicn.  PacnpocTpaHaB  cboh  THpa^cn,  OjiHMnoB  pemaji  cpa3y  nBe 
HacymHbie  3ananH. 

Bo-nepBbix,  nonoGHO  ero  KOJiJieraM-conepHHKaM  CeBepjiHHHy  h  HraaTbeBy, 
oh  HCKaji  H3BecTH0CTH,  —  coBepmeHHo  He  3a6oTHCb  o  ee  KanecTBe.  Mmchho 
3thm  o6i>5icH5ieTC5i  Hepa36opnHBOCTb  OjiHMnoBa  b  BbiGope  anpecaTOB:  ace- 
JiaTeJIbHbl  GbIJIH  Jno6bie  OTKJ1HKH,  XOT5I  6bl  H  B  lOMOpHCTHHeCKOM  H3naHHH. 
MacTOTa  ynoMHHaeMOCTH  hmchh  b  npecce  Ka3ajiacb  eMy  BepHbiM  noxa3a- 

87  TaM  ace.  —  JL7-12.  Flo  3aMbicjiy  OjiHMnoBa,  3K3eMnjiapbi  ero  H3aaHHa  nojiacHbi  obijiH  6biTb 
BpyneHbi  npencenaTemo  Co6opa,  TOBapHmy  (3aMecTHTejiro)  npencenaTejia,  ceicpeTapK),  npezi- 
CTaBHTejiK)  ayxoBeHCTBa,  npencTaBHTejiK)  MHpaH,  npe^CTaBHTejiio  MOHacTbipew.  npencTaBHTejiK) 
jieBoro  Kpbina,  npencTaBHTejiK)  npaBoro  KpbiJia,  npencTaBHTejno  ueHTpa  h  npocro  co3Ha- 
TejibHOMy  HJieHy. 

88  Cm.  noApo6Hee:  M3  hctophh  3ro(|)yTypH3Ma  (npHMenaHHe  5).  —  C.212-215. 

89  Cm.:  PrAJIM.  —  0.1718  (K.K.  OocfiaHOB  (OjiHMnoB)).  —  On.l.  —  E.a.xp.16.  —  Jl. 16-16 
06.  KpoMe  Toro,  cm.  cooTBeTCTByromHH  (|)parMeHT  no3ziHeHiiiHx  (1970-x  roaoB)  BocnoMHHaHHH 
B.B.  CMHpeHCKoro:  M3  hctophh  3rocJ)yTypH3Ma  (npHMenaHHe  5).  —  C. 232-233. 

90  Cm.:  PrAJIM.  —  0.1718  (K.K.  Oo(f)aHOB  (Ojihmhob)).  —  On.l.  —  En.xp.16.  —  Jl. 17-17 
06. 
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Bo-BTOpbIX,  B  OTJIHHHe  OT  MHOTHX  KOJIJier,  n03T  nbITaaCfl  H3BJieKaTb  H3 
CBoeS  H3aaTejibCKOH  aeaTeabHocTH  HeKOTopbin  aoxoa.  3to  eMy  yaaBaaocb, 
bo  MHoroM  Gaaroaapa  hmchho  niHpoTe  oxBaTa  HHTaTeabCKOH  ayaHTopHH. 
fleHbrH,  KOTOpbie  noayaaa  b  pe3yjibTaTe  OjiHMnoB,  Gbian  He  aoxoao m  ot 
npoaa>KH  ero  nenaTHOH  npoayKUHH  (hh  no  (J)aHTacTHHecKHM  neHaM,  KOTOpbie 
aBTop  yKa3biBaji  b  cbohx  jiHCTOBKax,  hh  no  KaKHM-Jin6o  apyrHM  npoaaTb 
hx  GbiJio  HeB03M05KHo),  a  noaaaHHeM.  B  nenambix  nosTHaecKHx  TeKCTax  hjih 
b  conpOBO^caaiomHx  hx  3aMeTKax,  HaHHHaa  c  3HMbi  1915  roaa,  OjiHMnoB 
paccKa3bmaji  HHTaTeaflM  o  CBoeii  HHineTe  h  TflroTax  >kh3hh  h  npocHJi  o  Ma- 
TepHaubHOH  noMon^H.  Ha  o6jio^ckc  6pounopbi  ‘OeHOMeHajibHaa  reHHaabHaa 
llosMa  TeoMaH  BejiHKoro  MnpOBoro  PIoaTa  KoHCTaHTHHa  OjiHMnoBa’  6biji 
HanenaTaH  caeayioinHH  tckct:  ‘  OsAaiuenue.  /  HeaoBeaecTBO  He  Mo^ceT  ce6e 
npeaCTaBHTb,  HTO  BeJIHKHH  MHpOBOH  FIOST  KOHCTaHTHH  OjiHMnoB  He  b  coc- 
tobhhh  3apa6oTaTb  aa>Ke  oaHOH  TJieHHOH  KoneHKH,  htoGm  npHo6pecTH  ce6e 
HacymHbix  MaxapoH  aaa  noaaep)KaHH5i  CBoen  naaHeTHOH  o6ojiohkh.  Oh  yMH- 
paeT  ot  roaoaa  h  HHmeTbi.  /  K.K.  <J>oc})aHOB-OjiHMnoB.  /  neTporpaa,  JleB- 
amoBCKHH  np.[ocneKT],  4,  kb.  [apTHpa]  34\91  U,eHa  3Toro  H3aaHH5i  6biJia  Ha3- 
HaneHa  aBTopoM  b  100  pyGaen.  Ctohmoctb  caeayioinero  H3aaHH5i  OaHMnoBa 
—  ancTOBKH  Taaroa  PoaHTeaa  MHpo3aaHHH5  —  Gbiaa  y)Ke  ‘oaHa  Tbicaaa 
pyGaen  3a  npOHTeHHe’.92  B  TeKCTe  Taaroaa’  onncbiBaaacb  T^DKeaaa  >KH3Hb 
aBTopa.  B  caeayHDtaeH  ancTOBKe  —  ‘IlpoaMHH  PoaHTeaa  MHposaaHHa’  — 
no3T  4>opMyaHpoBaa  coBepmeHHO  onpeaeaeHHo:  ‘OGjnyio  BcaKoe  HHTaiomee 
yxo  BbicbiaaTb,  cxoabKO  Koxopoe  MO^ceT,  aeHer  K.K.  <3>0(j)aH0By  (IleTporpaa, 
IIIapoKaa  [yanna],  39,  kb. [apTHpa]  12)  aaa  npoceHBaHH5i  Me6eabHOH  oae>Kabi 
naaHeTbi  CKB03b  pemeTO  cyTOHHoro  aBH^ceHHa  M03ra  Ha  3cmhom  rnape’.93 
AHaaorHHHbiH  npH3biB  coaep^aaca  h  b  nocaeaHeM  npeapesoaionHOHHOM  H3- 
aaHHH  OaHMnoBa  —  ancTOBKe  ‘riappe3HH  PoaHTeaa  MHp03aaHH«’:  fc3panHM 
HepBaM  3eMHoro  uiapa  caeayeT  npncaaTb  GecnaaTHO  K.K.<£>o(j)aHOBy  (neT- 
porpaa,  IIInpoKaa  [yanna],  39,  kb. [apTHpa]  12)  khhth  nenaTHOH  HayKH  no 
c[)Haoco(})HH,  ncHxoaorHH,  MaTeMaTHKe,  xhmhh,  GorocaoBHH  [sic  —  E.T.], 
300a0rHH,  GOTaHHKe,  (J)H3HKe,  aCTpOHOMHH,  MexaHHKe,  HCTOpHH,  MeaHUHHe, 
reoae3HH,  MeTeopoaorHH,  aaeKTpoTexHHKe,  aBHaTHKe,  c[)OHeTHKe,  aHTepaType 
h  MH(J)oaorHH  HapoaoB  (mo>kho  Ha  (J)paHny3CKOM,  aHranncKOM,  hcmchkom 
5i3biKax)  aaa  ycTaHOBKH  Ha  nn^epGaaTe  M03ra  b  yHHBepcaabHOM  naHTeoHe 
MbimaeHbfl  uacoe  nepHoannecKOH  TaGanne  Pa3yMa,  co3aaBaeMOH  PoaHTeaeM 
MHp03aaHHa  —  KoHcmanmuHOM  OmiMnoebiM ,  Gaaroaapa  KOTOpOH  HeaoBen- 


91  OeHOMeHajibHaa  reHHajibHaa  FIoaMa  TeoMaH  BejiHKoro  MapoBoro  IloaTa  KoHCTaHTHHa 
OjiHMnoBa  (cm.  npHMenaHHe  66).  —  3  c.o6ji.  (KypCHB  OjiHMnoBa). 

92  Cm.  npHMenaHHe  67. 

93  Cm.  npHMenaHHe  68. 
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ecTBO  njiaHeTbi  nocTHTHeT  HOBbie  TafiHbi  npnpozibi’.94 

FIocKOJibKy  Bnocjie^cTBHH  3Ta  TaKTHKa  npuMeHJuiacb  noaTOM  Heozi- 
HOKpaTHO,  mo)kho  cyzniTb,  hto  OHa  ziaBajia  3anjiaHHpOBaHHbie  pe3yjibTaTbi. 

OziHHM  H3  nOCTOHHHblX  aZIpecaTOB,  KOTOpOMy  OjIHMnOB  BblCblJiaJl  CBOH  H3- 
aaHHa,  6bm  EpiocoB.95  Mockobckhh  M3Tp  OKa3bmaji  neTporpaziCKOMy  koji- 
Jiere  zteHOKHyio  noziziep>KKy,  hto  ziaBajio  TOMy  B03M0^cH0CTb  BpeMa  ot  Bpe- 
MeHH  H3ZiaBaTb  COOCTBeHHOe  TBOpneCTBO.  IlOJiyHHB  BeCHOH  1916  Tom  OT 
OjiHMnoBa  jiHCTOBKy  Tjiaroji  Pozimtcjih  MHposziaHHfl’,  nojiHyio  no3THHecKHx 
)Kajio6  Ha  TpyziHOCTH  HHmeHCKoro  cymecTBOBaHHfl,  EpiocoB  BecbMa  Hera- 
thbho  oueHHJi  HHTepaTypHoe  xanecTBo  nojiyHeHHoro,  ho  y^cacHyjicn  H3Jio>xeH- 
hwm  b  jiHCTOBKe  nozipo6HocT5iM  6biTa  ee  aBTopa.  ‘[. . .]  R  c  sthm  He  Mory 
npHMHpHTbca,  —  Hanncaji  oh  OjiHMnoBy.  —  MnjibiH  no3T,  HanHHiHTe  MHe,  h 
n  nocTapaiocb  cziejiaTb,  cKOJibKO  yMeio,  HTo6bi  “sto”  [to  ecTb  >xajiKoe  ^cHTbe 
KOppecnoHzieHTa.  —  EX.]  CKOJibKO-HH6yzib  H3MeHHJiocb.  Tax  —  Hejib3H, 
max  —  He  ziojdkho  6biTb’.96  Ojihmhob  cpa3y  OTBeraji  nncbMOM,  b  kotopom 
noziTBepziHJi  cboh  TBopnecKHe  B033peHHH  h  TpyziHoe  MaTepnajibHoe  nojio>Ke- 
HHe,  3anenaTJieHHbie  b  nocjiaHHOH  paHee  jihctobkc:  ‘IlacxajibHbiH  BajiepHH 
^KOBJieBHn!  /  Bbi  xoTHTe  3HaTb  ot  MeHji,  noneMy  Ha3biBaio  Ce6n  Be- 

J1HKHM  MHpOBbIM  EI03T0M?  HMeHHO  fi  —  Oh  CaMblH  -  -  PoZIHTejIb 

Mnp03ZiaHbH,  BeJIHKHH  MHpOBOH  ]~I03T  KOHCTaHTHH  OjIHMnOB,  5{  —  Hckjho- 

HHTejlbHblH,  H  -  EziHHCTBeHHblH,  -  CaMblH  CBeTJIblH  ^leJIOBeK,  KaKOH 

Bo3Mo>KeH  B  Mnpo3ziaHbH.  [. . .  ]  Elo3HaBaeMoe  flyrnon  H  nepeziaio  ocjna- 
eMbiM  Cjiobom.  /  Ho  pa3Be  bo3mo>kho  b  Pocchh  HanenaTaTb  Bee  HanHcaH- 
Hoe  Mhoh.  Pocchh  ycHyjia  b  cxojiacTHKe  jx yxoBHoro  pencHMa.  Bee  BejiHKoe  b 
Pocchh  Ka^ceTcn  CMeniHbiM  h  HeHopMajibHbiM.  /  noaTOMy  He  yztHBJineT  MeHH, 
hto  Moe  jio^Ke  zuih  njiaHeTHOH  o6ojiohkh  cocraBJunoT  cyHziyxH  HaKpbiTbie  Tp- 
nmcaMH,  BMecTo  MaTpaca,  zia  nojieHbn  bmccto  noziyuiKH.  BocxHTHTejibHo!  06 
ocTajibHOM  zionojiHeHo  b  ‘Tjiarojie”.  /  3ziopoBbe  Mohx  jierKHx  HaziopBaHO, 
CKOpO  CKHHy  36MHOH  HeXOJI.  /  3arpo6HbIH  C  BaMH  /  KOHCTaHTHH  OjIHMnOB’.97 
noTpHceHHbiH  EpiocoB  ziaji  OjiHMnoBy  zxeHer.  HexoTopoe  BpeMH  cnycTH  tot 
BHOBb  HanoMHHJi  o  ce6e:  ‘3pHHee  Yxo,  BajiepHH  31xoBJieBHH!  Xony  nojiy- 
HHTb  31  py6jlb  Ha  H3ZiaHHe  “EIpOSMHfl  PoZIHTeJIH  MHp03ZtaHHfl”.  /  B  0>XH- 
ziaHHH  OTBeTa,  /  /JyMaioiHHH,  HaeziHHe  Cepzma,  /  C  BaMH  /  K. Ojihmhob’. 98 
BeTepaH  pyeexoro  cHMB0JiH3Ma,  oco3HaB,  xaxyio  ponb  npeajiaraeT  eMy 

94  Cm.  npHMewaHHe  70.  KypCHB  OjiHMnoBa. 

Cm.  cocTaBjieHHbie  OjiHMnoBbiM  cfihckh  anpecoB  paccbiJiKH  ero  H3naHHH:  PTAJIH.  — 
0. 1718  (K.K.  <J>o(})aHOB  (OjiHMnoB)).  —  On.l.  —  En.xp.16. 

TaM  >Ke.  On. 3.  En.xp.42.  —  JI.l  (sto  nncbMO  ot  10  (23)  anpens  1916  rona).  KypcnB 

EpiocoBa. 

PO  PrE.  0.386  (B.B.  EpiocoB).  —  KapT.106.  —  En.xp.40.  —  Jl.3-4  (sto  nncbMO  ot  16 
(29)  anpejiH  1916  rona). 

98  '  | 

TaM  )Ke.  JI.5  (tto  nncbMO  ot  5  (18)  niojifl  1916  rona).  ‘3pHHee  yxo’  —  o6pa3,  hc- 
nojib30BaHHbin  OjiHMnoBbiM  paHee  b  cthxotbopchhh  ‘EyKBa  MapHHeTTH’  (1914). 
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HrpaTt  Tenepb  neTporpaziCKHH  H3aaTejib-c])yTypHCT,  nocjie  HeKOTopow  nay3bi 
OTBeTHJi  eMy:  ‘Bnepa  a  pacnopflzmjicfl,  hto6h  Mockobckhh  JlHTepaTypHO- 
XyAO^cecTBeHHbiH  Kpy>KOK  nepeBeji  Ha  Bame  hmh  25  py6.[jieH]  —  maxi¬ 
mum  Toro,  neM  a  Mory  pacnopa^caTbca  no  CBoeMy  jiHHHOMy  ycMOTpeHHK). 
Ecjih  Bbi,  Kax  nncaTejib,  HyxcaaeTecb  b  HeKOTopoH  noMomH,  a  nocoBeTO- 
Baji  6bi  BaM  oGpaTHTbca  b  EtexoBCKyio  komhcchk)  Toro  >Ke  JI.[HTepaTypHo]- 
X.fyjio^cecTBeHHoro]  Kpy>KKa  (MocKBa,  E.[ojibiiiafl]  ^MHTpoBKa,  a.[om]  3), 
a  h  c  CBoefi  CTopoHbi  ynoTpeGjiio  crapaHHH,  jx a6bi  Bauie  oGpameHHe  6buio 
BCTpeneHO  6jiarocKjiOHHO.  /  npocTHTe,  hto  noxa  0Ka3biBaK>  BaM  CTOJib 
He6ojibmyK)  ycjiyry:  ziejiaio,  hto  Mory\"  Xoth  sthm  nncbMOM  EpiocoB  hcho 
aaji  noHHTb  OjiHMnoBy,  hto  He  HaMepeH  b  ziajibHeHHieM  jihhho  onjiaHHBaTb 
ero  H3ziaTejibCKHe  HHHHHaTHBbi,  nojiyneHHbix  npn  ero  cozichctbhh  oGmecTBeH- 
Hbix  .aeHer  XBaTHJio  Ha  np0H3B0£CTB0  onepeziHOH  jihctobkh  —  ‘npoaMHH 
PoziHTejiH  MBposziaHHa’,  —  KOTOpaa  Bbimjia  b  cbct  HenocpezicTBeHHQ  nocjie 
3toto  h  BHOBb  coaep>Kajia  >Kajio6HO-arpeccHBHbie  npH3biBbi  OjiHMnoBa  no- 
MOHb.100 

FIocKOJibKy  zieHer  Bce-TaKH  He  xBaTajio,  nenaTHbie  B033BaHHH  Ojihmhob 
£y6jiHpOBaji  b  jihhhoh  nepenncKe.  B  nocnaHHH  k  AcjiaHacbeBy  (oceHb  1915 
rona)  oh  nncaji,  HanpHMep:  ‘[. . .  ]  .H  TpeGyio  ot  HejiOBenecTBa  MaTepnajibHoro 
o6ecneHeHHH  noTOMy,  hto  oho  He  MO>xeT  ce6e  npeziCTaBHTb,  hto  BejiHKHH 
MHpOBOH  ri03T  KOHCTaHTHH  OjlHMnOB  He  B  COCTOHHHH  3apa60TaTb  Zia>Ke 
ozihoh  TJieHHOH  KoneHKH,  HTo6bi  npHo6pecTH  ce6e  HacymHbix  MaxapoH,  zuifl 
nozmep>KaHH5i  CBoeii  njiOTCKOH  o6ojiohkh.  Oh  yMHpaeT  ot  rojiozia  h  HHmeTbi. 
ripHHHMaio  no>KepTBOBaHH5i  zzeHbraMH,  Me6ejibK>,  oziokzioh  h  npoBH3HeH. 
(Moil  azipec:  EleTporpazi,  IlInpOKan  [yjiHua],  39,  kb. [apTHpa]  12).  [. . .  ]  Pa3pe- 
rnaio  HacToamee  nncbMO  npeaaTb  rnacHOc[TH]\101 

Mo>KHO  3aKJHOHHTb,  HTO  OjlHMnOB  HeO)KHZiaHHbIM  o6pa30M  pa3BHBaji  non- 
yjiHpHyK)  b  to  BpeMH  b  TBOpnecKOH  cpeae  zioKTpHHy  coeziHHeHHH  HCKyccTBa  c 
xcH3HbK).  Ecjih  mhothc  xyzio>KHHKH,  ot  chmbojihctob  no  (jiyTypncTOB,  npe- 
06pa30BbIBajIH  CBOH  CTHJIb  5KH3HH,  JIHHHblH  o6pa3  H  MaHepy  nOBeaeHHH 
B  COOTBeTCTBHH  C  TBOpHeCKHMH  HZieaJiaMH  H  TBKHM  06pa30M  CTapaJIHCb 
‘B03BbICHTb’  6bIT  ZIO  Tpe60BaHHH  TBOpHeCTBa,  TO  OjlHMnOB  H36paJI  HHOH, 
coBepmeHHO  HOBaTopcKHH  nyTb:  oh  HH3Beji  cboio  jiHTepaTypy  jxo  ypoBHH 
6biTOBbix  HeypaziHH  h  cziejiazi  co6biTHeM  HauHOHajibHOH  KyjibTypbi  cBoe 
TpyaHoe  MaTepnajibHoe  nojio^ceHHe.  nenaTHbiii  CTaHOK  oh  Hcnojib30Baji 
ZIJI5I  THpa)KHpOBaHHH  )KaJI06  Ha  )KH3Hb.  OTHaCTH  3TO  6bIJ10  C03ByHH0 
apxaHnecKOH  HapoziHOH  TpaznmHH  njianeH,  npHHHTaHHH,  cKOpGHbix  neceH. 
3to,  6e3ycjiOBHO,  npeziBoexHTHJio  HeKOTopbie  TBOpnecKHe  HaxoaicH  B.B. 

99  PrAJIH.  —  0.171 8  (K.K.  O0(J)aH0B  (OjiHMnoB)).  —  On. 3.  —  Ea.xp.42.  —  JI.4  (3to  nncbMO 
ot  21  ceHTfl6pH  (4  OKTflGpa)  1916  roaa).  KypcnB  EprocoBa. 

100  Cm.  npHMenaHHe  93. 

101  P1TAJIH.  —  0.1718  (K.K.  Oo(J)aHOB  (OjiHMnoB)).  —  On.l.  —  Ea.xp.27. 
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Po3aHOBa.102  HcicyccTBO  OjiHMnoBa  HBHJiocb  TaK)Ke  Tpe3BOH  h  BnojiHe  nap- 
ozihhhoh  no  CBoeMy  CMbicjiy  pennnKon  Ha  nonyjinpHoe  h  nocjienoBaTejibHO 
neccHMHCTHHHoe  TBopnecTBO  A. A.  AxMaTOBOH,  KaK  h  MHornx  npyrnx  Mon- 
epHHCTOB  1910-x  ronoB.  BnocjiencTBHH  nocTH^ceHHa  OjiHMnoBa  6bijiH  nepe- 
OCMblCJieHbl  B.B.  MaflKOBCKHM  H  peaJIH30BaHbI  B  erO  nOOKT5l6pbCKOM  TBOpH- 
ecTBe  b  KanecTBe  nporpaMMHOH  ycTaHOBKH:  jiHTepaTypa  nojrnHa  cjiy^cnTb 
yTHJiHTapHOMy.  Eme  no3£Hee  sto  Heo>KHnaHHbiM  o6pa30M  OTpa3HJiocb  b 
nejioM  pane  npOH3BeneHHH  conpeajiH3Ma,  me  onncaHHa  Tex  hjih  hhux  co- 
UHajibHbix  HecnpaBenJiHBOCTen  coBepmeHHo  nparMaTHHHO  Hcnojib30BajiHCb  b 
neji5ix  KOMMyHHCTHHecKOH  nponaraHAbi. 

/Jjih  ocymecTBjieHH5i  cbohx  mnaTejibCKHx  npoeKTOB  OjiHMnoB  Hcnojib30Baji 
Taioice  He6ojibinyK)  neHCHio,  KOTOpyio  oh  nojiynaji  3a  MaTb,  JI.K.  Oocj)aHOBy 
(ypo>KneHHyK)  TynbiJieBy),  HeonHOKpaTHO  h  nonojiry  HaxonHBinyiocfl  b  ncHXH- 
aTpHHecKOH  jieHeSHnne.103  BepoaTHO,  nosTOMy,  HecMOTpa  Ha  Bee  npocbGbi 
MaTepH  3a6paTb  ee  aomoh,  oh  He  nejiaji  stoto.  Hto  TO^ce  onpeneneHHbiM 
o6pa30M  xapaKTepH3yeT  ero  MecTO  b  KyjibTypHOH  cHTyauHH. 

TBopnecKHH  panmcajimM  OjiHMnoBa  anaTHpOBaji  KOHcepBaTHBHyK)  ny6- 
jiHKy,  h  Ta  HeH3MeHHO  HeraTHBHO  pearapOBana  Ha  ero  ny6jiHKauHH  h  ycTHbie 
BbicTynjieHHB.  *[...]  rienaTHbie  KaMeHbfl  CTaTen  ra3eTHOH  6paHH  TOJina  non- 
6HpaeT  h  nHTHaeT  hmh  moh  nyTb  Ha  TpoTyape  Pocchh,  —  ceTOBaji  OjiHMnoB 
b  ozihom  H3  nacTHbix  nHceM  1915  rona.  —  B  sto  BpeMfl  060  MHe  xo^ht 
cnjieTHH,  hto  >1  HeHopManbHbiH,  hto  cyMacmenuiHH,  —  ho  3to  Bee  jio>Kb. 
[. . .  ]  3a  ny6nHHHbie  BbiCTynjieHHH  MeHfl  npHcyamaioT  k  ceMHjmeBHOMy  apecTy 
cynoM,  me  h  roBopHJi,  hto  Tpe3BbiM  6biBaK>  TOJibKO  bo  CHe,  a  b  cyeTe  6yn- 
Hen  Bcema  CTaHOBjnocb  nbHHbiM  h  [. . .  ]  BbijiHBaio  ptom  moBHTbie  cnoBa, 
KOTOpbie  ecTb  pec|)jieKTopHbiH  Kamejib  Moero  Fopjia’.104  Ilojio^eHHe  JiHTep- 
aTypHoro  H3rHaHHHKa,  BnponeM,  He  TOJibKO  ycTpaHBajio,  ho  h  HaMepeHHO  co3- 
naBajiocb  OjiHMnoBbiM,  bccmh  B03M0>KHbiMH  cpencTBaMH  KpenHBuiero  cbokd 
penyTauHio  joponnBoro. 


102  Cjie^yeT  nOMHHTb  H  O  npaMOM  COOTBeTCTBHH  JIHTepaTypHOH  npaKTHKH  OjiHMnoBa  C  TBOpH- 
ecTBOM  Po3aHOBa:  BnocjiencTBHH,  b  1917-1918  ronax,  Po3aHOB  Hcnojib30Baji  om>iT  neTporpan- 
CKoro  arocjjyrypHCTa,  H3BecTHbin  eMy  (cm.  ojiHMnoBCKHe  anpeca  paccbiJiKH:  PrAJIH.  —  <t>.  1 7 1 8 
(K.K.  cl>o(})aHOB  (OnHMnoB)).  —  On.l.  —  En.xp.16),  —  nepe3  BbinycKH  ‘AnoKannncHca  Harnero 
BpeMeHH  o6pamaacb  k  HHTaTejiHM  3a  noMombio.  Cm.:  rincbMa  B.B.  Po3aHOBa  k  3.0.  Tojuiep- 
6axy  /  [IlonroT.  TexcTa,  ny6n.  h  kommcht.  E.A.  TojuiepSaxa]  //  3Be3na  (CEI6.).  —  1993.  — 
[No  ]  8.  —  C.131.  MMeioT  mhoto  o6mero  h  aHTHxpHCTHaHCKHe  MOTHBbi  b  TBopnecTBe  Po3aHOBa 
h  OjiHMnoBa. 

103  Cm.  rmcbMa  JI.K.  Oocf)aHOBOH  k  Cbmy,  xpaHainnecfl  Hbme  b  ero  (f)OHne  b  PrAJIH. 

104  PrAJIH.  —  0.1718  (K.K.  Oo^bhob  (Ojimmoob)).  —  On.l.  —  En.xp.27.  —  JI.5-5  06.,  4  06. 
(3to  nncbMO  k  Jl.H.  A(J)aHacbeBy,  ot  18  (31)  0KT«6pa  1915  rona). 
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J.  E.  Horvath,  A  Canadian  Collection  of  Hungarica ,  vol.  1:  Books  1494—1819 ; 
vol.  2:  Maps  and  City  Views.  Vancouver,  2001.  2  vols.  356,  159  pp.  Indexes. 
No  price  available. 

This  is  a  work  that  arose  from  a  lifetime  passion  for  book  collecting  and 
reading,  we  are  told  by  the  Canadian  bookseller  John  King.  Unlike  many 
short-title  catalogues  compiled  nowadays  over  a  short  space  of  time  and  with 
electronic  assistance,  this  is  an  exhaustive,  thoroughly  researched  annotated 
description  of  a  rare  collection  of  Hungarica,  assembled  over  the  past  forty 
years  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Canada.  Limited  information  about  the  com¬ 
piler  is  supplied  by  John  King  in  his  information  sheet  about  the  work. 

Jeno  Horvath  was  born  in  Gyor,  Hungary  in  1920.  Having  graduated  from 
the  High  School  of  the  Cistercian  Order  in  Budapest  and  studied  history  of 
Hungarian  and  French  literature,  he  survived  World  War  II,  fascism,  commu¬ 
nism  and  the  doomed  1956  uprising.  As  so  many  of  his  compatriots,  he  left 
Hungary  in  1957  and  emigrated  to  Canada  to  settle  in  Vancouver.  Here,  in 
his  spare  time  he  resumed  his  studies,  book  collecting  and  reading,  to  rebuild 
the  library  he  left  behind  in  Hungary  and  gain  the  experience  which  made  him 
the  passionate  bibliographer  he  was  to  become. 

Part  of  the  collection  described  in  this  impressive  two-volume  work  was 
acquired  at  European  book  auctions  in  Austria,  Germany  and  England,  but 
the  most  choice  items  came  from  the  Hungarica  collector,  Thomas  Perczel  in 
Vancouver,  who  decided  to  sell  his  library. 

In  his  very  helpful,  detailed  notes  to  the  reader  the  compiler  specifies  the 
territories  understood  to  be  parts  of  ‘Historical  Hungary’  in  addition  to  those 
of  present-day  Hungary.  That  these  are  included  in  his  scope  is  evident  from 
imprint  details,  and  further  clarified  in  the  invaluable  Guide  to  Place  Names 
in  Historical  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  has 
a  listing  of  Hungarian  names  followed  by  their  Latin,  German  version  and 
present-day  names  (with  a  note  of  the  country  they  are  now  in). 

Volume  1  describes  a  selection  of  266  books  from  the  collection,  published 
between  1494  and  1819.  While  Hungarica  in  traditional  cataloguing  practice 
often  means  works  printed  in  the  Hungary  of  the  time,  in  whatever  language, 
and  all  books  in  or  containing  a  significant  amount  of  Hungarian,  wherever 
published,  in  this  work  the  term  also  includes  works  of  Hungarian  interest,  re¬ 
gardless  of  language  and  place  of  publication.  This  latter  category  comprises 
the  largest  section  of  the  Books  volume.  The  author  indicates  the  broad  sub¬ 
ject  area  to  which  each  item  is  assigned:  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  religion, 
literature,  history,  law,  geography,  travel,  topography,  atlases,  and  map  col- 
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lections.  Descriptions  are  truly  exhaustive:  listed  in  chronological  order,  the 
author’s  name  is  shown  as  on  the  title-page,  followed  in  parentheses  by  the 
form  used  in  modern  reference  works.  Titles  are  extensively  reproduced,  with 
information  about  the  author  and  at  times  indication  of  the  contents.  The 
photographic  reproduction  of  each  title-page  provides  additional  help  in  the 
identification  and  comparison  of  copies  and  variants  held  in  other  libraries. 
Being  able  to  see  title-pages,  as  well  as  text  engravings,  frontispieces  and  a 
selection  of  head-  pieces  and  tail-pieces,  creates  the  impression  of  holding  the 
original  works. 

The  lay  person  with  difficulty  in  recognising  Latin  or  German  place  names 
is  assisted  by  imprint  details  including  the  present  name  and  country.  Bind¬ 
ings  are  described  in  detail,  and  provenance  is  similarly  well  covered,  com¬ 
prising  previous  owners’  names  on  bookplates,  rubber  stamps,  and  ownership 
signatures.  Ninety-one  books  were  in  the  possession  of  and  purchased  from 
Thomas  Perczel.  The  description  area,  along  with  the  usual  details  of  extent, 
illustrations,  dimensions,  offers  information  on  special  features  of  the  copy 
in  hand  such  as  printing  errors  and  imperfections — foxing,  browning,  worm- 
holes,  etc. 

The  notes  are  the  highlight  of  the  entire  work  It  is  in  this  field  that  Horvath’s 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  Hungarian  history  and  culture,  printing  and 
publishing  history  and  his  general  affection  for  books  comes  to  the  fore.  After 
the  edition  statement  and  comparison  of  various  further  existing  editions,  he 
continues  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  in  hand.  Each  catalogue  entry 
is  a  learned  incursion  into  the  life,  times  and  work  of  the  author  followed  by 
the  role  and  significance  of  the  printer/publisher.  Item  no.  9,  Condones ,  a  rare 
work  by  the  Hungarian  polymath  Joannes  Sambucus  (1531-1584),  not  held 
in  the  British  Library,  is  a  good  case  in  point.  It  includes  a  translation  into 
Latin  of  Xenophon’s  speeches  in  Greek,  Oratores  ante  poetas,  which  Sambucus 
wrote  in  Paris  in  1551,  as  well  as  poems,  odes  and  epigrams.  Purchased  from 
Bernard  Quaritch  Ltd  in  1998,  it  formed  part  of  Richard  Heber’s  rich  library 
once  split  between  several  houses  in  London,  Oxford  and  the  Continent. 

In  addition  to  the  factual  information  supported  by  a  wealth  of  reference 
sources,  Horvath  includes  rather  personal  biographical  details  for  the  reader’s 
entertainment.  In  item  no.  157,  Transsilvania ,  the  notes  divulge  the  author 
Jozsef  Benko’s  practice  of  performing  illegal  marriage  ceremonies,  for  which 
he  was  fined  and  later  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 

The  greatest  strength  of  this  comprehensively  annotated  work  is  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  it  makes  information  on  a  significant  number  of  old  and 
rare  books  in  Latin,  German,  Hungarian,  French,  Italian  and  English  of  Hun¬ 
garian  interest  available  to  the  English-speaking  public.  As  with  all  such  bibli¬ 
ographies,  the  indexes  are  of  great  importance,  and  those  provided  in  volume 
1  are  excellent.  The  classified  index  groups  the  works  by  subject,  while  the 
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historical  name  index  includes  authors  and  the  names  of  all  those  mentioned 
in  titles  and  notes,  as  well  as  names  of  printers  and  publishers. 

BL  1995  in  the  Bibliography  of  Reference  Works  stands  for  the  Short-Title 
Catalogue  of  Hungarian  Books  Printed  before  1851  in  the  British  Library ,  com¬ 
piled  by  Geoffrey  Arnold.  Horvath  failed  to  trace  copies  of  a  small  number 
of  his  books  in  this  catalogue,  possibly  due  to  a  different  choice  of  heading, 
while  other  works  although  present  in  the  BL  general  collections,  had  not 
been  entered  in  BL  1995  because  they  did  not  fulfil  the  criteria  of  Hungarica, 
as  defined  by  Arnold. 

Volume  2  of  A  Canadian  Collection  of  Hungarica,  Maps  and  City  Views  1493- 
181 7,  falls  beyond  the  scope  of  this  review.  The  two  volumes,  however,  organi¬ 
cally  belong  to  one  another  and  constitute  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  Hungarian  cultural  history. 

Bridget  Guzner  The  British  Library 


Bibliografie  americke  literatury  v  ceskych  prekladech:  knihy,  neperiodicke  publikace, 
periodika  s  nejvyse  dvanacti  cisly  rocney  samizdatove  a  exilove  casopisy  a  fanziny 
do  roku  1997  (Bibliography  of  American  literature  in  Czech  translation:  books, 
non-periodical  publications,  periodicals  with  up  to  twelve  issues  a  year,  samiz¬ 
dat  and  exile  periodicals  and  fanzines  to  1997),  ed.  Marcel  Arbeit,  comp. 
Marcel  Arbeit  and  Eva  Vacca.  Olomouc,  Votobia,  2000.  3  vols.  xiv,  1867  pp. 
Bibliography.  Index.  Price  ca.  £60.00. 


The  publication  of  this  bibliography  commemorates  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  appearance  of  the  first  translation  of  a  work  of  American  literature  into 
the  Czech  language  in  1798.  The  three-volume  bibliography  represents  six 
years’  work  by  a  small,  dedicated  team  of  researchers  lead  by  Marcel  Arbeit 
from  the  University  of  Olomouc. 

The  coverage  is  mainly  of  fiction,  poetry,  drama  and  non-fiction  in  the  field 
of  humanities  and  social  sciences.  Light  reading  of  all  kinds  is  also  included 
as  is  children’s  literature,  although  the  compilers  stopped  short  of  comics. 
Criteria  for  inclusion  are  described  in  detail  in  the  introduction,  which  is  in 
both  Czech  and  English.  The  editor  has  also  provided,  in  both  languages,  a 
short  outline  of  the  development  of  Czech  translation  of  American  literature 
from  its  inception  to  the  end  of  1997,  describing  the  specificity  of  individual 
periods  as  well  as  paying  a  tribute  to  publishers  and  the  lesser  known  or  still 
underrated  translators  who  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  promotion 
of  American  literature  among  Czech  readership. 

The  bibliography’s  main  filing  order  is  alphabetical  according  to  author’s 
name  and  subdivided  into  fifteen  categories  according  to  genre:  novels,  collec- 
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tions  of  stories  and  tales,  poetry,  plays,  screenplays,  radio  features,  non-fiction, 
excerpts,  interviews,  adapted  or  abridged  works,  pieces  specifically  written  for 
Czech  periodicals  and  never  issued  in  English,  published  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Americans  and  Czechs,  etc.  The  order  within  each  category  is  alpha¬ 
betical  according  to  the  original  English  title. 

Author  coverage  ranges  from  well-known  names  spread  over  several  pages 
(Ernest  Hemingway,  pp.  698-710,  Jack  London,  pp.  931-970,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  pp.  1192-1221,  for  example)  to  minor  writers  or  poets  with  perhaps 
just  one  story  or  poem  in  an  anthology  (how  many  have  heard  of  the  poet 
Walter  Lowenfels  or  the  writer  of  western  stories  called  Hapsburg  Liebe?). 
In  addition  to  the  main  author  sequence  there  are  several  appendices  which 
include:  list  of  translated  anthologies,  misspelled  names  of  American  authors, 
misspelled  translators,  works  attributed  in  Czech  translations  to  other  authors, 
works  published  in  Czech  without  an  author’s  or  co-author’s  name,  list  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  novels  with  separate  pagination  published  in  magazines  and  a  list  of  in¬ 
dexed  periodicals.  There  is  also  a  very  useful  Czech-English  glossary  of  terms 
used  in  the  entries  and  a  bibliography  of  reference  works  used.  Instructions 
on  how  to  use  the  bibliography  are  printed  on  the  front  and  back  cover  versos 
and  are  in  both  English  and  Czech. 

This  bibliography  is  the  result  of  perhaps  the  largest  bibliographic  project 
undertaken  in  the  Czech  Republic  in  recent  years  and  the  compilers  have 
made  an  enormous  contribution  not  only  in  bringing  the  material  together 
but,  equally,  in  identifying  individual  pieces.  This  in  many  cases  involved  some 
considerable  detective  work,  given  that  it  is  often  only  in  literature  proper  that 
references  are  made  to  original  titles.  A  fair  number  of  entries  required  ver¬ 
ification  not  only  of  titles  but  also  of  writers,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  must  have  been  spent  in  unearthing  and  checking  the  necessary  data 
in  a  broad  spectrum  of  subjects.  This  itself  would  represent  countless  hours 
of  diligent  searching  even  if  originals  were  freely  available,  but  it  needs  to 
be  remembered  that  in  reality  most  of  the  original  material  that  needed  to 
be  consulted  is  not  accessible  in  the  Czech  Republic,  so  the  compilers  were 
dependent  on  willing  and  reliable  contacts  abroad,  both  private  and  institu¬ 
tional.  The  long  list  of  acknowledgements  and  thanks  to  libraries,  librarians, 
researchers,  authors,  translators,  collectors  and  all  others  who  helped  worl- 
wide  to  track  down  relevant  information  is  an  indication  of  the  time,  effort 
and  ingenuity  involved.  The  only  pity  is  that,  presumably  because  of  lack  of 
space,  the  compilers  did  not  include  publication  details  of  original  works. 

This  valuable  reference  tool  is  the  first  instance  where  translations  from  one 
foreign  language  into  Czech  have  been  collected  together  in  one  bibliography. 
From  the  1798  translation  of  The  true  travels ,  adventures ,  and  observations  of 
captaine  John  Smith  . . . ,  nineteenth-century  translations  of  American  fiction, 
the  emergence  of  light  reading  between  the  two  world  wars,  to  what  the  editor 
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calls  the  ‘golden  age’  of  literature  in  translation  at  the  end  of  the  1950s  and  the 
1960s,  when  in  the  span  of  some  fifteen  years  ‘debt  was  paid’  to  many  Amer¬ 
ican  classics,  and  further  to  the  1990s  when  it  could  be  said  that  translated 
literature  retaliated  with  a  vengeance  for  its  earlier  neglect.  While  in  the  two 
previous  decades  the  selection  of  works  for  translation  was  subject  to  censor¬ 
ship,  the  major  factor  in  the  post-communist  era  is  commercial  interest  that 
has  brought,  together  with  wider  choice,  an  influx  of  quick,  more  often  than 
not  bad  quality  translations.  Today’s  bookshop  windows  feature  more  Amer¬ 
ican  tides  than  has  ever  been  the  case,  but  Czech  fascination  with  American 
literature  is  nothing  new.  Anyone  looking  for  anwers  as  to  why  American  lit¬ 
erature  is  more  popular  than  any  other  now  has  a  bibliographic  source  to  aid 
the  search.  This  is  a  comprehensive,  exhaustive  and  definitive  work  and  will 
become  an  indispensable  working  tool  for  researchers  into  American  influence 
in  central  Europe.  American  literature  in  Czech  translation  has  moved  from 
alternative  to  mainstream  and  will  continue  to  play  an  important  role. 

D  EVAN  A  Pavlik  The  British  Library 


V.  V.  Kozhukhova,  Ekslibrisy  i  shtempeli  chastnykh  kollektsii  v  fondakh  Istori- 
cheskoi  biblioteki  (Bookplates  and  book  stamps  from  private  collections  in  the 
Historical  library).  Moscow,  Izdatel'stvo  GPIB,  2001.  118  pp. 

This  reviewer  believes  he  is  not  mistaken  in  suggesting  that  Russian  libraries 
collectively  have  done  more  than  any  others  in  documenting  bookplates  to  be 
found  in  their  books  or  in  bookplate  collections  which  they  happen  to  have 
formed  or  been  presented  by  ex-libris  collectors.  This  book  is  a  handsome 
continuation  of  that  tradition,  and  a  harbinger  of  more  to  come  from  the  State 
Public  Historical  Library  of  Russia,  who  have  promised  a  series  of  studies 
on  the  subject  (foreign  libraries,  including  Poland;  public  and  departmental 
libraries).  Russian  librarians  understand  that  in  concentrating  upon  prove¬ 
nance  studies  of  this  nature,  they  simultaneously  bring  special  collections  or 
individual  volumes  to  the  attention  of  their  readers. 

In  this  volume  176  bookplates,  labels  and  humble  book  stamps  have  been 
chosen,  each  illustrated  and  thoroughly  annotated  in  the  best  tradition  of  Udo 
Ivask,  but  more  expansively.  They  are  ordered  alphabetically  by  owner  of  the 
bookplate,  followed  by  a  considerable  biographical  sketch  where  materials  per¬ 
mit  and  an  account  of  the  personal  library  of  the  individual  concerned.  There 
is  information  about  the  acquisition  of  the  books  by  the  State  Historical  Li¬ 
brary,  whether  the  collection  is  kept  as  an  integral  unit  or  distributed  amongst 
the  general  holdings,  an  account  of  the  bookplate  designer,  and  references  to 
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secondary  literature  concerning  each  bookplate  owner  or  the  bookplate. 

Many  bibliophiles  had  more  than  one  bookplate.  If  so,  these  are  noted  in  the 
annotation,  including  the  super-libros,  if  any.  Although  nineteenth-century 
bookplates  predominate,  modern  gifts  and  acquisitions  are  represented  by 
twentieth-century  examples. 

Several  essential  indexes  reinforce  the  basic  text:  an  index  of  bookplate  own¬ 
ers  and  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  annotations;  an  index  of  bookplate 
designers;  and  an  index  of  monograms,  initials  and  surnames  incorporated  in 
the  bookplates.  There  is  a  1 3-page  bibliography  of  sources  used,  offering  am¬ 
ple  evidence  of  the  compiler’s  erudition  in  preparing  what  should  be  for  other 
libraries  an  essential  reference  acquisition  and  an  exemplar  of  what  might  be 
done  with  their  own  collections. 

Quibbles:  there  are  merely  three.  Many  illustrations  are  reduced.  It  would 
have  been  desirable  to  have  the  original  dimensions  and  an  indication  of  the 
amount  of  reduction.  This  helps  in  identifying  variants  of  the  originals,  which 
sometimes  exist  in  multiple  sizes.  The  compiler  would  have  benefited  from 
greater  access  to  Western  literature  on  the  subject,  including  Bookplate  Inter¬ 
national  and  The  Bookplate  Journal.  Both  journals  have  carried  and  continue  to 
publish  numerous  articles  on  Russian  bookplates.  Studemeister  is  represented 
in  the  bibliography,  but  not  Pavlova’s  Western  writings  nor  the  NYPL  cata¬ 
logues.  Nor  is  the  compiler  aware  of  Russian  writings  on  bookplates  which 
have  been  published  abroad  and  exist  only  as  samizdat  in  Russia.  The  Bogo¬ 
molov  manuscript  (the  long-awaited  successor  to  Ivask)  is  not  cited  and  pre¬ 
sumably  was  not  accessible.  Finally,  a  casebound  version  of  the  book  would 
have  been  welcome,  as  it  is  a  major  reference  volume. 

When  one  sees  a  book  such  as  this,  it  must  be  asked  why  Russian  librarians 
have  so  excelled  in  documenting  their  marks  of  provenance  and  Western  cir¬ 
cles  done  so  comparatively  badly.  To  be  sure,  tracing  the  diaspora  of  Russian 
private  and  public  libraries  after  the  1917  revolutions  was  something  of  an  end 
in  itself — and  a  worthy  one.  But  within  Russia  that  element  has  been  a  minor 
factor.  Instead  we  have  evidence  of  pride  in  collection  development  and  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  intellectual  history  as  important  private  libraries  are 
reconstituted  through  provenance  indications.  We  have  evidence  of  social  his¬ 
tory  when  we  compare  fashions  and  trends  in  bookplate  design  over  time  and 
with  respect  to  personalities.  We  have  what  potentially  must  be  a  formidable 
marketing  tool  in  attracting  new  acquisitions  and  donations  by  the  manner  in 
which  we  treasure  those  of  the  past.  And  we  have  book  studies  themselves, 
which  surely  must  be  missing  something  that  the  Russians  have  discovered. 


W.  E.  Butler 


University  College  London 
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Tatiana  Kostaki,  Russian  Library  Treasures:  an  Index  of  National  and  Academic 
Libraries.  Russian  cultural  briefings,  1 .  Toronto,  Russian  Cultural  Information 
Publications,  2000.  viii+176  pp.  Bibliography.  Index.  $48.95. 

This  volume  is  planned  as  the  first  in  a  set  of  four,  which  the  author  hopes 
will  provide  detailed,  systematic  research  and  bibliographical  information’  on 
a  wide  range  of  Russia’s  cultural  institutions.  The  remaining  volumes  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  deal  with  publishing,  museums  and  religions.  The  libraries  covered 
in  this  first  volume  range  from  the  largest  federal  institutions  to  the  fifty  oblast' 
libraries  of  the  Russian  Federation:  six  sections  list  federal,  special,  university, 
republican,  territorial  (krai)  and  regional  (< oblast 0  institutions.  Six  federal  li¬ 
braries  are  included:  the  Russian  National  and  State  Libraries,  the  State  Pub¬ 
lic  Historical  Library,  the  Foreign  Literature  Library,  the  Russian  State  Art 
Library  and  the  State  Social  and  Political  Library.  Eight  special  libraries  cover 
health,  education,  science  and  technology,  law  and  administration.  The  sec¬ 
tion  on  university  libraries  comprises  eight  of  the  most  venerable  institutions 
only. 

Each  library’s  entry  begins  with  its  address  (including  an  email  address  for 
the  vast  majority  of  even  oblast'  libraries)  and  the  name  of  the  director.  Web 
addresses  are  supplied  for  many  of  the  libraries.  There  then  follows  a  historical 
note  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  library,  though  these  notes  are  extremely 
brief  in  the  case  of  the  oblast'  libraries,  sometimes  giving  no  more  than  the 
date  of  foundation.  A  figure  of  total  holdings  is  followed  by  a  list  of  special 
collections,  presented  as  a  series  of  bullet  points.  Each  entry  closes  with  a  note 
about  any  publishing  activity  undertaken  by  the  library  and  a  brief  mention  of 
‘interlibrary  connections’  (i.e.  book  exchanges).  A  topical  index  assists  the 
reader  in  locating  holdings  of  interest.  There  is  also  a  glossary  of  specialist 
terms  used  in  the  work — some  may  find  the  definition  of  Church  Slavonic 
terms  particularly  helpful.  The  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  an  appendix  giving 
the  chronology  of  Russian  rulers  from  Rurik  to  Nicholas  II  is  less  obvious, 
however. 

The  listing  of  holdings  is  often  very  detailed,  giving  information  on  indi¬ 
vidual  early  printed  books  or  manuscripts  held  as  well  as  named  collections 
and  characterisations  of  subject  strengths.  Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  some 
descriptions  would  turn  out  to  be  so  brief  as  to  be  almost  useless,  such  as  ‘rare 
publications  of  the  nineteenth  century’.  Dipping  into  some  of  the  entries  re¬ 
vealed  a  few  oddities:  that  for  the  Russian  National  Library  has  an  item  headed 
‘Collection  of  West  European  manuscripts  from  the  10th  century’,  which  lists 
manuscripts  dated  from  the  fourth  century  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  while  the 
entry  for  the  All-Russian  Library  of  State  Literature  includes  the  mysterious 
‘Needle’s  Gift’.  Nevertheless,  the  accumulated  information  presented  by  this 
volume  could  benefit  a  wide  range  of  researchers  by  providing  some  initial 
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leads  towards  the  hitherto  unsuspected  presence  of  useful  material  in  Russian 
libraries,  not  least  material  originating  in  Western  Europe. 

Ray  Scrivens  Cambridge  University  Library 


Russkaia  periodicheskaia  pechat':  ukazateli  soderzhaniia,  1728-1995  (The  Rus¬ 
sian  periodical  press:  indexes  to  its  contents,  1728-1995),  compiled  by  N.  V. 
Nitkina.  Russian  National  Library,  Saint  Petersburg,  1998.  799  pp. 

For  some  reason  the  compilation  of  indexes  to  the  contents  of  periodical 
publications  has  not  been  a  task  of  first-ranking  importance  in  libraries’  plans. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  the  editorial  boards  of  the  journals  themselves  pro¬ 
duced  indexes  annually  or  at  other  intervals.  But  in  reality  retrospective  in¬ 
dexes  to  the  content  of  journals  and  other  serial  publications  are  not  that 
common,  and  they  are  often  difficult  to  locate.  Now  they  are  collected  and 
presented  to  the  user  of  this  solid  tome  (the  last  ‘Indexes  to  the  contents  of 
Russian  journals  and  serials,  1755-1970’,  was  published  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1970s).  We  now  have  at  our  disposal  the  key  to  the  contents  of  Russian  pe¬ 
riodicals  over  the  almost  270-year  period  of  the  development  of  the  country’s 
periodical  press. 

The  guide  lists  3500  indexes  to  the  contents  not  only  of  journals,  but  of  al¬ 
manacs,  collections  of  articles  and  bulletins  in  all  fields  of  knowledge.  There  is 
no  need  to  fetch  annual  volumes  of  publications  and  look  through  each  issue 
from  start  to  finish  in  order  to  find  what  you  need.  It  is  sufficient  to  look  in 
this  reference  work  to  discover  whether  there  is  an  index  to  the  publication 
that  interests  you.  But  to  familiarise  yourself  with  it  takes  time  and  technique. 
It  has  two  sections:  the  first  contains  general  indexes,  the  second  indexes  to 
the  contents  of  particular  publications.  In  such  bibliographical  works  the  in¬ 
dexes  are  very  important.  Here  we  have  three:  a  personal  name  index,  a  sub¬ 
ject/thematic  index,  and  an  index  of  corporate  bodies.  One  should  note  that 
the  handbook  contains  only  Russian-language  publications  which  were  issued 
on  the  territory  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  USSR  or  the  Russian  Federation. 

Elena  Kogan  New  York  Public  Library 

Translated  by  Ray  Scrivens 


Beloe  dvizheme:  katalog  kollektsu  listovok  (1917—1920)  (The  White  movement:  a 
catalogue  of  the  leaflet  collection  (1917-1920)),  compiled  by  E.  E.  Alekseeva 
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et  al  Russian  National  Library,  Saint  Petersburg,  2000.  504  pp. 

This  publication  could  be  a  great  surprise  for  historians.  Indeed,  only  a  few 
of  the  Russian  National  Library’s  own  staff  were  aware  that  in  the  bowels  of 
their  spetskhran  lay  bundles  of  anti-Soviet  literature  not  listed  in  the  library’s 
inventories  or  included  in  its  card  catalogues.  This  spetskhran  was  scarcely 
accessible  to  readers  or  library  staff  until  recendy.  Sorting  and  research  into 
the  contents  of  the  files  began  in  1993.  It  turned  out  that  the  collection  had 
been  assembled  by  the  historian  N.  V.  Iakovlev,  a  specialist  in  the  work  of 
Pushkin  and  Saltykov-Shchedrin.  It  is  to  Iakovlev  that  the  compilers  of  this 
book  dedicate  their  work. 

This  catalogue  is  a  unique  piece  of  work.  The  project’s  director,  G.  V. 
Mikheeva,  writes:  ‘Nothing  more  strikingly  reflects  each  moment  of  history 
than  a  leaflet.  Everything  is  mixed  into  it:  blood  and  pain,  hatred  of  the  enemy 
and  love  of  one’s  country,  concern  for  friends  and  relatives  and  selfish  greed, 
orders  to  execute  deserters  or  those  who  have  given  sanctuary  to  the  enemy, 
holiday  greetings,  poems,  riddles,  pamphlets  and  caricatures,  posters  and  ex¬ 
hortations,  telegrams  and  declarations.’  In  short,  a  mine  of  information  about 
the  period.  One  might  recall  the  words  of  the  famous  emigre  Russian  philoso¬ 
pher  I.  A.  II 'in,  pronounced  as  early  as  1926:  ‘The  White  struggle  needs  to 
be  chronicled,  not  idealised.’  This  catalogue  forms  a  solid  basis  for  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  such  a  chronicle.  The  preface  and  introduction  tell  us  what  material 
there  was  and  how  the  group  went  about  compiling  the  catalogue.  It  is  unusual 
for  bibliographical  works  published  in  Russia  to  be  accompanied  by  research 
articles  here  the  introduction  (pp.  7—21)  has  58  notes  and  the  preface  (pp. 
22-37)  has  22  notes. 

The  catalogue  describes  leaflets  issued  from  November  1917  to  September 
1920  on  the  territory  of  the  anti-Soviet  governments  of  northern  Russia,  the 
Volga  region,  the  Urals  and  Siberia.  The  compilers  encountered  great  difficul¬ 
ties  in  devising  a  scheme  for  classifying  the  leaflets  and  a  model  for  annotating 
them.  The  scheme  adopted  was  based  primarily  on  the  various  organisations 
in  whose  name  the  leaflets  were  written  and  published.  They  are  all  repre¬ 
sented  here — for  instance,  the  Provisional  Siberian  Government  (of  P.  V.  Vol- 
ogodskii)  with  all  its  ministries,  Komuch  and  the  Ufa  Directorate,  the  Omsk 
Government,  the  Supreme  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief,  the  fronts, 
the  Cossack  forces,  the  Russian  Army,  and  so  forth.  Within  the  divisions  the 
leaflets  were  grouped  by  geographical  designation — oblast' ’,  guberniia,  krai.  The 
arrangement  is  simple  and  transparent.  In  all,  2420  leaflets  are  described. 

It  is  clearly  very  difficult  to  depict  adequately  the  content  of  such  material 
in  a  single  description,  even  with  the  aid  of  annotations.  So  in  order  to  assist 
orientation  six  indexes  have  been  compiled:  titles,  personal  names,  organi¬ 
sations  and  other  groupings,  geographical  names,  places  of  publication,  and 
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publishers  and  printers.  In  addition  there  are  three  appendices,  one  of  which 
is  a  14-page  list  of  sources  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  catalogue.  At  the  end 
are  appended  texts  of  some  of  the  leaflets.  Here  is  one  of  them: 

Citizens!  A  wave  of  refugees  has  arrived  in  our  town.  People  are  fleeing 
with  their  families  and  children,  leaving  their  homes,  their  family  shelters, 
devastated,  uprooted  from  their  native  soil.  We  have  a  sacred  duty  to  shel¬ 
ter  and  comfort  these  unhappy  refugees  from  the  civil  war.  A  committee 
set  up  by  the  Town  Duma  to  assist  the  refugees  is  taking  all  measures 
towards  relieving  their  desperate  plight.  A  special  commission  delegated 
by  the  committee  recommends  a  collection  day  on  Saturday  2  August  in 
aid  of  the  refugees.  We  need  collectors.  The  commission  appeals  to  citi¬ 
zens  of  both  sexes  in  Tobol'sk  to  take  part  in  the  collection.  A  register  of 
collecting-boxes  will  be  produced  on  Friday  1  August  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening  in  the  Town  Hall.  Please  donate,  citizens!  Every  mite  you  give 
will  be  received  with  gratitude. 

The  Commission 

It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  work  of  reference  does  not  come  in  a  hard  cover,  but 
in  paper  covers,  albeit  illustrated.  Against  a  red  background  appears  a  white 
flag  bearing  a  portrait  of  Admiral  Kolchak  and  adorned  with  the  title  of  the 
catalogue  in  black  lettering. 

The  collection  has  been  filmed  by  IDC  and  this  catalogue  also  serves  the 
purpose  of  guide  to  their  microfiche  set. 

Elena  Kogan  New  York  Public  Library 

Translated  by  Ray  Scrivens 


Sotrudniki  Rossiiskoi  natsional'noi  biblioteki — deiateli  nauki  i  kuVtury:  biografich- 
eskii  slovar\  tom  2:  Rossiiskaia  Publichnaia  biblioteka — Gosudarstvennaia  Pub- 
lichnaia  biblioteka  v  Leningrade  1918-1930  (Staff  of  the  Russian  National  Li¬ 
brary  as  scientific  and  cultural  workers:  a  biographical  dictionary,  vol.  2: 
The  Russian  Public  Library — State  Public  Library  in  Leningrad,  1918-1930). 
Russian  National  Library,  Saint  Petersburg,  1999.  704  pp. 

The  first  volume  of  this  long-planned  project  appeared  in  1995  and  con¬ 
tained  biographies  of  those  whose  service  in  the  library  began  between  1795 
and  1917.  Without  even  looking  into  this  volume  one  can  imagine  what  an 
interesting  collection  of  staff  must  have  been  employed  during  this  period  of 
over  120  years:  what  personalities  must  have  worked  there,  how  this  leading 
‘temple  of  knowledge’  was  created  by  their  labours,  and  how  this  knowledge 
had  its  reflection  in  the  printed  word.  Volume  1  covered  the  period  when  the 
library  bore  the  title  of  Imperial  Public  Library,  and  it  contained  more  than 
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400  biographies. 

The  dictionary  was  planned  as  a  three-volume  work.  But  already  volume  2, 
containing  350  biographies  from  1918—1930,  reveals  the  restrictions  this  plan 
imposes.  The  library’s  staff  expanded  rapidly  and  was  notable  for  its  rapid 
turnover;  the  compilers  therefore  decided  to  exclude  from  the  main  section  of 
the  dictionary  biographies  of  those  who  worked  there  for  less  than  five  years. 
The  dictionary  opens  with  a  very  detailed  preface  by  L.  A.  Shilov  and  G.  V. 
Mikheeva  (46  pp.)  which  relates  the  history  of  the  library  at  that  period  and 
the  methods  used  to  search  out  the  documents  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
dictionary. 

Each  personal  article  consists  of  a  biography  and  a  block  of  bibliographical 
material  (works  of  the  individual,  bibliographical  guides,  literature  about  the 
person,  obituary  notices,  archives,  iconography).  A  brief  review  cannot  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  full  content  of  the  dictionary,  but  an  interesting  statistic  emerges. 
During  the  period  covered  by  this  volume  the  library’s  staff  included  1 5  aca¬ 
demicians  and  corresponding  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  23  philo- 
logicists,  16  literary  historians,  14  orientalists,  11  theologians,  47  historians, 
archaeographers  and  palaeographers,  14  art  historians,  15  legal  specialists,  16 
teachers  and  8  bibliographers,  amongst  whom  were  M.  N.  Kufaev,  V.  S.  Li- 
ublinskii.  A.  I.  Malein  and  A.  G.  Fomin. 

The  drily  written  biographies  contain  a  mass  of  interesting  facts,  events 
and  phenomena  relating  not  only  to  the  individuals  but  to  the  biography  of 
the  library  itself.  For  this  reason  the  compilers  call  their  work  a  ‘factographic 
handbook’.  It  will  be  useful  not  only  to  historians  of  libraries.  It  will  interest  all 
those  who  want  to  learn  more  of  the  fate  of  those  historical  personalities  who, 
in  various  circumstances,  found  themselves  beneath  the  roof  of  the  library,  and 
perhaps  even  had  their  lives  prolonged  thanks  to  their  employment  there.  A 
number  of  major  academics  who  were  threatened  by  hunger,  and  later  also  by 
arrest,  were  accepted  for  employment  on  the  recommendation  of  the  library’s 
director,  Academician  N.  la.  Marr,  and  other  scholars.  It  appears  that  among 
the  library’s  employees  were  quite  a  few  ‘socially  alien  elements,  spies  and 
counter-revolutionaries’.  Of  350  employees  about  60  were  condemned  by  the 
‘troika’,  the  OGPU,  the  NKVD.  The  majority  were  sent  to  labour  camps, 
several  were  shot,  and  some  even  committed  suicide.  There  were  some  who 
were  dismissed  ‘in  view  of  the  reduction  in  staff  numbers’;  one  could  say  that 
they  were  lucky,  since  at  the  time  this  formulation  could  sometimes  lead  to 
a  prison  sentence.  Only  a  very  few  of  those  arrested  and  investigated  were 
released  and  had  their  civil  rights  restored — one  such  was  Academician  E.  V. 
Tarle. 


Elena  Kogan 
Translated  by  Ray  Scrivens 
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Evgenij  L.  Nemirovskij,  Gesamtkatalog  der  Fruhdrucke  in  kyrillischer  Schrift,  Bd. 
IV:  Die  Druckerei  von  Bozidar  Gorazdanin  in  Gorazde  und  Venedig.  Die  erste 
Druckerei  von  Bozidar  Vukovic  in  Venedig.  Baden-Baden,  Verlag  Valentin  Ko- 
erner,  2001.  (Bibliotheca  bibliographica  Aureliana,  170.)  481  pp.  Illustrations. 
Indexes.  Bibliography. 

A  thoroughly  researched  survey  of  the  earliest  Slavonic  Cyrillic  printing  is 
finally  presented  to  the  professional  world  by  the  most  respected  specialist  in 
early  Cyrillic  printing,  Evgenii  L.  Nemirovskii,  doctor  of  history  in  Russia, 
who  is  a  supreme  expert  not  only  in  the  history  and  historiography  in  this  field 
but  also  in  the  art  of  printing  and  publishing  books  of  that  time,  as  well  as  all 
aspects  of  early-printed  books. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  highly  specialised  work,  which  gives  information 
about  the  compiler’s  concept  and  methodology  as  well  as  the  results  of  his 
long-term  research,  should  be  published  in  the  prestigious  series  Bibliotheca 
bibliographica  Aureliana.  The  first  three  volumes  of  the  Gesamtkatalog  dealt 
with  printing  from  1491  to  1519.  (Volume  2  was  reviewed  in  Solanus  in  1998, 
and  volume  3  in  2000.)  The  current  fourth  volume  covers  printing  in  the  Ser¬ 
bian  recension  of  Church  Slavonic  between  1519  and  1523,  works  published 
by  Bozidar  Gorazdanin  in  Venice  and  Gorazde,  as  well  as  those  published  by 
the  printing  house  of  Bozidar  Vukovic  in  Venice  in  its  first  years.  In  prepara¬ 
tion  are  two  more  volumes  which  will  bring  to  a  close  this  chronological  review 
of  the  earliest  period  of  Cyrillic  printing  up  to  1550. 

This  volume,  like  previous  volumes  of  the  Gesamtkatalog ,  has  a  substantial 
introduction  in  German  and  Russian,  based  on  well  documented  bibliograph¬ 
ical,  historiographical  and  archival  data  and  its  interpretation  according  to  the 
latest  findings,  including  the  results  of  the  author’s  own  research.  The  data 
cover  the  cultural  and  historical  aspects  of  the  origin  of  the  printing  houses, 
their  founders  and  benefactors,  publishers  and  printers,  and  finally  individual 
editions  of  books. 

The  history  of  the  printing  house  of  Bozidar  Vukovic  in  Venice,  the  success¬ 
ful  Venetian  merchant  originally  from  Podgorica  (Montenegro),  is  closely  tied 
up  with  his  interesting  biography.  As  a  prominent  citizen,  he  was  a  benefac¬ 
tor  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Orthodox  Greeks  in  Venice, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Greek  Church  of  St  George;  for  his  contributions  to 
diplomatic  missions  he  was  awarded  a  coat  of  arms  and  the  title  of  duke.  How¬ 
ever,  he  is  most  to  be  praised  for  his  contribution  to  printing.  His  intention  was 
to  help  the  abandoned  Serbian  churches  in  the  Balkans  which  were  deprived 
of  books  during  the  period  of  strong  islamisation.  Bozidar  Gorazdanin,  head 
of  the  Church  of  St  George  in  Gorazde  on  the  river  Drina  and  the  founder  of 
its  printing  house,  worked  on  the  same  principle.  Both  printing  houses  pro¬ 
duced  their  first  Venice  imprint  in  1519,  but  then  they  drifted  apart.  Vukovic’s 
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printing  press  stayed  in  Venice  and  published  Serbian  books  for  another  cen¬ 
tury  due  to  the  efforts  of  his  followers.  The  other  printing  house  moved  to 
Gorazde  (Bosnia)  where  it  worked  for  a  shorter  period  of  time.  However  it  did 
not  completely  disappear  and  its  successors  continued  to  publish  in  Vlaska. 

In  his  substantial  introduction  Professor  Nemirovskii  pays  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  historiography  of  each  edition,  from  its  first  mention  and  recording 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  latest  findings.  In  his  discussion  of  the  early 
literature  the  author  focuses  on  many  unexplained  questions  and  on  errors  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  inadequate  knowledge  of  that  time  regarding  some  rare  and 
controversial  publications.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  later  editions 
in  which  changes  were  made  in  the  contents,  with  parts  added  or  omitted 
(for  example,  shorter  or  expanded  versions  of  Bozidar  Vukovic’s  Molitvenik). 
From  the  very  beginning  very  rare  and  mainly  incomplete  copies  of  such  edi¬ 
tions  caused  confusion  in  researchers’  attempts  to  reconstruct  them.  He  con¬ 
vincingly  points  out  errors  in  identification  or  attribution,  and  discusses  other 
issues,  giving  his  own  opinion.  He  pays  the  same  attention  to  the  visual  and 
graphic  design  of  the  books  and  to  other  typographical  and  special  features, 
as  well  as  providing  an  account  of  the  background  to  his  research.  Such  a 
detailed  examination  of  these  two  early  printing  houses  and  their  books,  in 
which  almost  all  previous  problems  and  information  about  them  are  summed 
up,  makes  this  introduction  a  comprehensive  study  in  its  own  right. 

The  descriptions  of  the  books,  in  chronological  order  of  date  of  publication, 
constitute  the  main  part  of  the  Gesamtkatalog.  Eight  editions  are  described, 
five  of  Bozidar  Vukovic  ( Psaltir  1519,  Sluzebnik  1519,  Molitvenik  1520,  Psaltir 
s  vosledovaniem  1521,  Molitvenik  ca.  1521)  and  three  of  Bozidar  Gorazdanin 
(. Sluzebnik  1519,  Psaltir  s  vosledovaniem  1521  and  Trebnik  1521).  In  each  de¬ 
scription  title  and  year  of  publication  are  followed  by  information  on  place 
of  publication,  publisher,  printer  and  the  date  when  the  publication  left  the 
press,  then  by  a  short  physical  description  and  details  of  all  graphic  elements — 
illustrations,  headpieces  and  initials.  Description  of  contents  includes  either 
the  titles  or  the  opening  words  of  each  section  of  the  book,  in  the  original 
language  and  script.  The  author  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  typographical  variations,  illustrated  by  examples.  Publishers’  and 
printers’  afterwords  are  also  given  in  full  in  the  original  language.  Finally, 
there  is  a  select  bibliography  and  bibliographical  sources. 

Professor  Nemirovskii  is  one  of  the  few  experts  who  enthusiastically  takes 
every  opportunity  to  visit  monasteries,  libraries  and  museums  in  order  to  col¬ 
lect  original  data  and  examine  numerous  copies  of  books.  The  current  volume, 
as  a  result  of  such  extensive  research,  brings  to  light  a  large  number  of  new,  and 
until  now  unknown  copies  from  inaccessible  and  previously  undescribed  col¬ 
lections.  Each  entry  contains  a  list  of  all  extant  copies,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  only  known  from  the  literature.  It  includes  details  of  the  place  where  each 
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copy  is  held,  its  shelfmark,  whether  it  is  complete  (indicating  the  number  of 
leaves  in  comparison  with  the  foliation  of  the  most  complete  existing  copy), 
and  of  its  binding.  Manuscript  annotations  are  given  in  their  original  language. 
The  note  of  individual  copies  is  followed  by  references  to  publications  about 
that  particular  copy. 

The  wide  range  of  indexes,  such  as  index  of  personal  names,  of  places  where 
copies  are  held,  arranged  by  country,  town,  then  collection,  chronological  in¬ 
dex  of  annotations  in  the  copies,  and  an  index  of  collations,  facilitate  access 
to  the  information  in  the  catalogue.  There  is  a  separate  bibliography  on  each 
printing  house  and  a  list  of  illustrations,  headpieces  and  decorated  initials  with 
their  size  and  folio  numbers  in  the  edition  where  they  are  to  found.  They  are 
also  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

This  volume  of  the  Gesamtkatalog  is  a  model  of  an  extremely  informative 
and  comprehensive  reference  work,  an  invaluable  and  indispensable  tool  for 
research  and  scholarship. 

Katarina  Mano-Zisi  National  Library  of  Serbia 

Translated  by  Magda  Szkuta 


M.  V.  Zelenov,  Apparat  TsK  RKP(b) — VKP(b),  tsenzura  i  istoricheskaia  nauka 
v  1920-e  gody.  Monografiia.  Nizhnii  Novgorod,  Volga-Viatskaia  akademiia  go- 
sudarstvennoi  sluzhby,  2000.  xvi+544  pp.  Tables.  No  price  indicated. 

Until  the  late  1980s  nearly  all  the  published  works  on  the  Soviet  system 
of  censorship  had,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  be  written  by  foreigners  and  emi¬ 
gres  and  printed  outside  the  USSR.  Even  before  1992,  however,  at  least  a 
few  Russian  scholars  were  furtively  copying  out  materials  in  Soviet  archives 
on  post-Tsarist  censorship  operations  in  Russia,  despite  the  probability  that 
the  fruits  of  their  research  would  not  be  published  in  their  lifetime,  and  by  the 
mid-1990s  a  trickle  of  books  and  a  stream  of  articles  were  appearing  on  this 
extremely  important  subject.  Doctor  of  Historical  Sciences  Mikhail  Zelenov 
is  one  such  scholar,  and  the  volume  under  review  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  dedicated  and  meticulous  work  and  the  first  book  in  Russian  to  deal  with 
the  censorship  of  historians,  historical  writing,  historical  consciousness  and, 
indeed,  of  history  itself  in  Soviet  Russia  between  1917  and  1930.  In  the  1920s 
those  involved  in  censoring  the  past  (and  therefore  the  present  as  well) — and 
they  included  a  number  of  moderately  professional  Soviet  historians — had 
to  show  that  the  victory  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  1917  was  zakonomerno  (which 
meant  denigrating  all  the  other  political  movements  in  Russia)  and  to  build 
up  the  personality  cult  of  Lenin — which  was  well  underway  before  his  death 
in  1924 — at  the  same  time  as  they  downplayed  the  concept  of  the  sometimes 
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crucial  role  of  the  individual  in  history.  Zelenov’s  view  of  the  problem  is  not 
as  crude  as  this,  but  he  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  for  the  great  Bolshevik 
experiment  to  have  any  chance  of  success,  once  the  October  coup  had  taken 
place,  there  was  simply  no  alternative  to  the  imposition  of  the  strictest  con¬ 
trols  over  the  writing,  reading  and  perception  of  history  so  that  both  the  past 
and  the  present  could  be  mythologised  by  being  written  and  rewritten  in  the 
interests  of  Communist  expediency. 

Zelenov  is  apparently  the  first  (and  possibly  the  only)  person  to  have  worked 
his  way  right  through  all  the  (very  numerous)  surviving  minutes  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Politburo,  Orgburo  and  Secretariat  of  the  Central  Committee  (CC) 
during  the  1920s  (everything  in  these  minutes  relating  to  history — broadly 
defined — is  listed  chronologically  in  an  invaluable  appendix  on  pp.  460-538). 
Chapter  1  examines  the  sources  on  and  historiography  of  the  Soviet  censor¬ 
ship  system.  Chapter  2  discusses  the  period  from  1917  to  1921,  concentrating 
on  the  purges  of  archives  and  libraries  at  this  time  (see  in  particular  pp.  70- 
72).  Chapter  3  describes  how  the  CC’s  Politburo,  Orgburo  and  Secretariat 
actually  functioned  in  the  1920s  (their  deloproizvodstvo ,  or  record-keeping  and 
paper-shuffling)  and  reveals  the  attention  they  paid  to  historical  matters  over 
the  decade.  Chapter  4  clarifies  the  work  and  functions  of  the  Istpart  (the  body 
for  the  collection  and  study  of  materials  on  the  history  of  the  October  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  Bolshevik  Party,  a  component  part  of  the  CC’s  Secretariat)  and 
the  ‘Institute  of  Lenin’  (established  in  1923),  in  particular  their  role  in  the 
purging  of  the  archives  and  in  the  development  of  spetskhrany  in  the  archives. 
Chapter  5  reveals  that  the  first  official  head  of  Glavlit  was  not,  as  is  widely 
thought,  P.  I.  Lebedev-Polianskii  but  N.  L.  Meshcheriakov  (see  pp.  260-61) 
and  spotlights  the  struggle  for  power  and  influence  between  Glavlit  and  the 
CC’s  Press  Department.  Chapter  6  has  some  interesting  information  on  the 
historian  V.  I.  Nevskii  and  on  Glavlit’s  views  on  various  historical  publications. 
Chapter  7  sheds  light  on  the  purges  of,  and  the  spetskhrany  in,  Soviet  archives 
and  libraries  and  on  the  impossibility,  by  the  late  1920’s,  of  publishing  any 
truthful  general  works  on  the  history  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement 
(by  this  time  many  early  Soviet  publications  had  been  withdrawn  as  a  result  of 
the  struggle  within  the  Party).  Chapter  8  contains  a  section  on  the  notorious 
historian  M.  N.  Pokrovskii  and  refers  back  to  the  first  chapter  in  its  attempt 
to  provide  a  typology  of  the  different  kinds  of  documents  produced  by  the  CC 
apparatus. 

Everyone  who  reads  this  monograph  will  find  much  that  is  new,  interesting 
and  important.  Internal  evidence  suggests  that  the  volume  had  to  be  produced 
in  a  hurry  (it  is  poorly  edited  and  proofread  and  there  is  no  index),  and  the 
author  describes  so  many  trees  that  he  himself  (let  alone  the  reader)  some¬ 
times  finds  it  difficult  to  discern  the  general  layout  of  the  forest.  There  is  more 
woolly  conceptualisation  than  lucid  contextualisation  of  the  subject.  However, 
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all  those  interested  in  Soviet  history,  historiography,  historiosophy  and  cen¬ 
sorship  will  discover  a  great  deal  of  invaluable  information  here  and  hope  that 
the  author  will  be  able  to  publish  a  similar  volume  on  how  the  censorship  of 
earlier  and  contemporary  history  proceeded  in  the  1930s. 

Martin  Dewhirst  University  of  Glasgow 
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